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PREFACE. 



As this is a School History, and will be used chiefly 
by those who approach the subject for the first time, 
and with little or no knowledge of the facts related 
or their relative importance, the Author, while giving a 
general survey of the field of study, has adopted various 
expedients for pressing the leading events upon the 
attention of the reader. An attempt has been made to 
furnish a historical picture with a foreground, middle 
distance, and background, and to dispose the light so as 
to throw out distinctly the more prominent figures and 
features. There will, doubtless, be different views as to 
the merits of the arrangement of light and shade, and 
the grouping adopted; nevertheless, the Author hopes 
that the mere drawing will be found correct, and that 
the narrative will not be considered as giving or sug- 
gesting unjust or distorted images of the separate per- 
sonages and events so arranged. 

The Author's plan is intended to meet the views which 
prevail among those competent to decide as to what a 
school history, such as this, should be, and his own long 
experience as a teacher has taught him what amount of 
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complicated social phenomena it is possible to bring 
within the mental grasp of an ordinary inexperienced 
pupiL To such a one, it is hoped, this history will fur- 
nish an easy running narrative of the more important 
events, and at the same time provoke him to a more 
minute analysis and a more comprehensive study of the 
subject and its related interests. 

The book, the Author trusts, will be found to 
contain sufficient data for the teaching of the subject 
in the lower forms of Public and Grammar Schools, 
and to afford a preliminary sketch which may be 
of service to those pupils who propose to study in 
greater detail the history as a whole or any particular 
epoch. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



BRITAIN. 55 B.C. 

England before its occupation by the English was called b. c. 
Britain, and its inhabitants were tribes of the Keltic race. 65. 
In the south-west and south-east parts of Britain the Celtic 
valuable tin -mines and pearl-fisheries drew Roman race. 
traders from the Mediterranean, and intercourse with 
these rendered the Keltic tribes of those regions some- 
what more civilised than the natives who dwelt in the 
interior. These last were in a state of absolute bar- 
barism. Their food was milk, cheese, and flesh; their 
clothing, the skins of wild animals ; and, like many other 
savages, they were elaborately tatooed, partly with the 
idea of decorating themselves, and partly to inspire terror 
by their formidable appearance. Often now, in mining 
or in making excavations, we come across some rude 
canoe, some ornament or weapon of savage taste and 
design, — mute witnesses which bear evidence that this 
now mighty and prosperous country was once occupied 
by a race as wild as the Red Indian of North America 
or the fierce Kaffir of South Africa. 

A 
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55. 



Druids. 



Stone- 
henge. 



The Gaels or Highlanders of Scotland, the Irish, the 
Cymri or Welsh, and the natives of the Isle of Man, in 
the present day, are the descendants of these tribes, 

and in many cases still speak the Keltic language of their 
ancestors ; whilst the Cornish and the dwellers in the 
mountainous districts of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
bear unmistakable traces of the same origin. 

Amongst the Kelts, the priests, or Druids, as they were 
called, possessed enormous influence. The religion over 
which these men presided was a gross form of idolatry, 
since on great occasions it was not at all uncommon to 
offer human sacrifices. They seem to have retained 
their influence over an excitable and impressible people 
by mystic ceremonies, in which the oak and the mis- 
tletoe formed conspicuous objects of veneration, by 
pretended soothsayings, and, generally, by a knowledge 
which seemed supernatural to the mass of their country- 
men. Circles formed of large roughly hewn stones 
are still found in different parts of Britain and Ireland, 
which are supposed to be the remains of their temples 
or places of meeting. Perhaps the best known of these 
ruins is Stonehenge in Wiltshire. When Britain was such 
as we have been describing, the countries on the shores 
of the Mediterranean formed the civilised world. There 
were great cities, in whose harbours rode ships, freighted 
with the richest merchandise — cities, whose public build- 
ings, theatres, baths, aqueducts, and roadways form still a 
subject for wonder and admiration. There were schools 
and colleges from which came forth philosophers, his- 
torians, and poets, whose works are read at the present 
day for instruction and pleasure. There such as could 
afford it were enabled to surround themselves with those 
luxuries which minister either to the comfort of the body 
or the development of the mind. Mistress of all these 
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cities and states was Rome, who had reduced them one 
by one under her dominion, by means of armies the 
discipline of which was as perfect as could be obtained, 
and which were led by generals whose campaigns were 
masterpieces of military strategy. 



B.C. 
55. 

Borne. 



In the summer of 55 b.c, Julius Caesar, a distinguished 
Roman general, found himself almost opposite the shores 
of Britain. He had for some campaigns been engaged 
in subjugating the inhabitants of Gaul, or, as k is now 
called, France, when, induced, as he says himself, partly 
by the desire of punishing the Kelts of Britain, or Britons, 
as we shall in future call them, for assisting the Gallic 
tribes, and partly by the desire of exploring the harbours 
and general character of the country, he set sail from 
Gaul with an expeditionary force of infantry and cavalry 
to the number of about twelve thousand men. When he 
reached the coast of Britain, probably some place in the 
south-east, the natives were , descried drawn up in such 
force upon the cliffs and beach, that, brave though the 
Roman soldiers were, it required some urging to induce 
them to descend from their ships and wade through water 
of an unknown depth to the shore, exposed, as they 
would be the while, to a perfect jstorm of arrows, spears, 
and stones. At last a brave veteran, the standard-bearer 
of the tenth legion, sprang, with the silver eagle which he 
bore, into the sea, and began wading to land, shouting 
to his comrades to follow or else incur the disgrace of 
losing their ensign. Incited by this daring act, the Roman 
troops poured over the sides of their vessels, and after a 
desperate fight succeeded in obtaining a footing on dry 
land. But after they had got on shore the worst of their 
troubles were to come, for the ships that bore the cavalry 
were scattered by a gale, and were unable to bear up to 
the point where the rest of the troops disembarked ; more- 
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B.C. over, Caesar, not being aware of the height to which the 
66« tide rose in those parts, lost several of his ships, and had 
others damaged from not having drawn them up suffi- 
ciently high on the beach. After some fighting, however, 
in which the Romans were very severely handled, the 
natives were defeated, but at such a cost that Caesar, 
having refitted his vessels, was forced to sail back to 
Gaul, thus, in effect, confessing that, on this occasion, 
his usual success had failed him. 



Casaivel- 
launus. 



The next summer, 54 B.C., he again landed on 
the shores of Britain with a much larger force, and 
this time succeeded in successfully disembarking both 
infantry and cavalry. Cassivellaunus, one of the most 
powerful of the chiefs of the interior, was chosen leader 
of an alliance of the tribes, but the tricks and ambuscades 
of savage warfare were unable to defeat the steady disci- 
pline of the Roman troops ; and Caesar, after inflicting 
severe losses on the natives and burning several of their 
villages, returned to the sea-coast with numerous captives 
and hostages, and passed over into Gaul. 
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CHAPTER I. 



BRITAIN MADE A ROMAN 

PROVINCE. 

43 to 410 A.D. 

The immediate results of Caesar's expedition into Britain 
were exceedingly small, whether reckoned from a military 
point of view or from its influence upon Roman prestige 
or trade ; but the indirect results, on the other hand, were 
great The fact that a large force had effected a land- 
ing, and that the country was described by Caesar in a 
book which he subsequently wrote, served to bring the 
place under public notice, and from that time the project 
of making it a province was frequently debated among 
Roman statesmen. It was not, however, till 43 a.d., 
that is, ninety-seven years after Caesar's descent upon 
the island, that the scheme of annexing Britain to the 
Roman Empire took a definite form, and the then 
reigning Emperor, Claudius, organised an army of inva- 
sion. Claudius accompanied his troops in person, but 
soon returned, leaving the work of subjugation to his 
generals, Plautius and Ostorius. There was the usual 
kind of fighting which takes place when the contest is 
between disciplined, well-armed troops, and half-armed 
and untrained, though brave, savages. When subjected 
to any planned attack the natives were always forced 
to give way, but the wild rough nature of the country 
afforded innumerable facilities for retreat and reassem- 
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bling, whilst the absence of all roads and the difficulty 
of transporting supplies made the progress of the Roman 
arms comparatively slow. 

A British chief, Caradoc, or, as the Romans called 
him, Caractacus, made himself conspicuous by the com- 
bined daring and cunning with which he opposed their 
tactics. His own people were the Silures of -South 
Wales, but his reputation as a warrior spread to other 
tribes, and he soon found himself at the head of a power- 
ful confederacy. By this means he was able to harass 
the Roman leaders for several years ; but being hunted 
from place to place, and unable with his naked, half- 
armed followers to face the legionaries, he at last sur- 
rendered and was taken captive to Rome, 50 a.d. 

The natives of the east part of Britain, where the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk are, gave the Romans 
much trouble. Boadicea, a chieftainess of the Iceni, a 
powerful tribe, roused her countrymen to take advantage 
of the absence of the troops upon an expedition to 
Anglesea, or Mona, as it was then called. They rose in 
arms, massacred the Romans, pillaged and burnt several 
towns ; and so formidable was the rising that Suetonius, 
who was then in command, hastened back at once to 
suppress it. Boadicea, elated with her success, endea- 
voured to give open battle : the result was a perfect rqut 
of the natives and the death, by her own hand, of their 
brave queen, 61 a. d. 

But the man who, by a policy of peace, however, united 
to a firm and judicious use of military force, reduced 
Britain to the position of a Roman province, was Julius 
Agricola. He assumed the chief command in 78 a. d., 
and held the appointment till 86 a.d. Pushing as far 
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north as the Firths of Clyde and Forth, he there estab- 
lished a frontier by means of a line of forts and redoubts ; 
not content with laying down which, he even penetrated 
several times into the land of the free natives beyond, 
and inspired them with a wholesome dread of Roman 
prowess. He was the first to discover, by means of his 
fleet, that Britain was an island, and settle what was till 
then a moot-point in the geographical science of the 
ancients. 

The Britons now acknowledged the Roman rule from 
the English Channel to the foot of the Highlands of 
Scotland. Roman towns and trading stations sprang up 
all over the land. The terminations cester, caster, and 
coin, which so frequently occur in the names of places 
at the present day, show that these were originally founded 
by the Romans; for ccstcr and caster are from the 
Latin castra, a camp, and coin, from colonia, a colony. 
Many of the Britons became Romanised, dwelt in cities, 
and adopted the Latin language and manners ; others 
retained their old customs and speech, and occasionally 
gave trouble to the Government by their independent 
and warlike spirit. The free natives to the north of the 
border line laid down by Agricola were a source of 
constant care and anxiety to the successive governors, 
and so bold and continuous were their incursions, that 
in the year 121 a.d. the Roman Emperor Hadrian 
abandoned Agricola's fortifications, and erected earth- 
works much farther south, between the river Tyne and 
the Solway Firth. Nineteen years afterwards the lost 
ground was again recovered, and in the year 140 a.d. 
the Emperor Antonine threw up earthwork defences 
along the line of Agricola's original forts. Possibly the 
nature of the country chosen was ill adapted for defence, 
or possibly the boundary line was placed too far north ; 
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but, be this as it may, the Emperor Severus abandoned 
permanently Agricola's border, and once more restored 
the earthworks of Hadrian, building in addition a strong 
stone wall, 210A.D. Thus there were two Roman walls, 
as they are called : the wall of Hadrian or Severus, from 
the Tyne to the Sol way Firth, and the wall of Agricola or 
Antonine, from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of Forth. 
Remains of these works are still to be seen, and in the 
case of the wall of Severus parts are still standing. 
Severus died at Eboracum, now called York, in the year 

211 A.D. 



It must be remembered that we have now arrived at 
a period when the Christian religion had been established 
for nearly two centuries in Europe, and it cannot be 
doubted that Christian missionaries had already found 
their way to the far-off shores of Britain. The first martyr 
is said to have been St. Alban, who was slain at St. 
Alban's, then called Verulam, in Hertfordshire. It is 
perfectly certain that by this time many Romans had 
become converts to Christianity ; in fact, a hundred years 
later, the Emperor Constantine formally adopted the 
Christian religion. This Constantine was the son of 
Constantius Chlorus, a Roman general, and was born in 
Britain while his father was in the island. It is said 
that his mother Helena was a native of Britain. From 
his time the Roman Empire may be regarded as 
Christian, and those Britons who had become Roman- 
ised would now have become Christianised also. 

Meanwhile events were happening which were to put 
an end to the Roman rule in Britain. We have said 
above that the chief cities of the then- known world were 
situated near the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
whole of the interior and north of Europe, from the 
Rhine to the Ural mountains and from the Alps to 
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Norway, was occupied by warlike barbarians, who from 
the earliest times had made descents upon the fruitful 
fields and populous cities of the south. The terror 
inspired by the Roman armies had kept them in check 
for many hundreds of years, but at length the Empire 
grew weak through mismanagement and internal dissen- 
sions, and was no longer able to keep back the mighty 
hordes of savages that pressed in on all sides. One by 
one the remoter provinces had to be abandoned to their 
fate, and the troops withdrawn to defend the centre of 
the Empire. 

In 410 a.d. the Roman garrisons were withdrawn 
from Britain, and the country was left to the mercy of 
the wild tribes of the north, the west, and the ad- 
joining coasts. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE ENGLISH. 

449 A.D. 

When the Roman legions were withdrawn the province 
of Britain was left perfectly defenceless. Accustomed 
to Roman rule and Roman protection for more than 
three hundred and fifty years, the Britons had no organi- 
sation or government which could preserve order in 
the deserted province, or which could take steps for 
its protection against foreign foes. Scarcely had the 
transport ships borne the last of the legions to Gaul, 
when the Picts, as the Kelts to the north of the Roman 
walls were called, broke through the defence works of 
Severus and spread themselves all over the northern 
parts of the province, bringing fire, murder, and desola- 
tion in their train. The Kelts from the western shores 
of Scotland and from Ireland, who bore the name of 
Scots, ravaged the west coast; and, more formidable 
than all, the English, whose very name struck fear into 
the hearts of the provincials, began to invade the harbours 
and sail up the river mouths of the eastern and southern 
coasts, pillaging towns, villas, and churches, and slaying 
or carrying off as slaves the unfortunate inhabitants. 

As these last in the end gained entire possession of 
the province of Britain and drove back both Picts and 
Scots, as they are the ancestors of the modern Eng- 
lish, as the language still spoken in England was their 
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language, and further, as the most of our English cus- 
toms and institutions can be traced back to them, it is 
necessary that we pause for a moment to note a parti- 
cular or two regarding their origin and early history. 

The English were of German origin, and when first 
brought into the light of history occupied that portion 
of Germany which borders on Denmark, and also the 
whole peninsula of Denmark with Jutland. Although 
several expeditions had been undertaken against the 
German-speaking tribes or Teutons, the Romans had 
never reduced them to subjection. Thus the Teutonic 
race never came under the overpowering influence of 
Latin civilisation ; they were freemen, or Franks, as they 
called themselves ; they spoke their own language, and 
abode by their own laws and manners. This is an 
important point to remember, for the English, since they 
were of the Teutonic race, when they came to Britain 
were Frank men, spoke their own language, had their 
own pagan religion, laws, and customs ; and so utterly 
did they in the end conquer the province they invaded, 
that every trace of Roman influence and Christianity 
was swept away, and there was substituted a race which 
even now, after a lapse of more than fourteen hundred 
years, shows the most distinct marks of its German origin 
in both thought and speech. 

The English consisted originally of three tribes : the 
Saxons, who occupied the lands near the mouth of the 
river Elbe; the Angles, who occupied the middle of 
Denmark ; and the Jutes, who inhabited the northern part 
of the Danish peninsula called Jutland, that is, Jute-land. 
Though occupying different lands these tribes were the 
same in language, customs, and religion, and so little dif- 
ference was there between them that they were all called 
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English, after the name of the most powerful section, the 
Angles; and Britain, after it was taken possession of by 
them, received the name of England. 

The original home of these tribes, with its low-lying 
coast indented with numerous creeks and estuaries, was 
calculated to rear a race of hardy sailors; while the 
generally sterile nature of the soil — sterile at least under 
rude methods of cultivation — forced the ever-increasing 
swarms of youth to venture forth in quest of likelier set- 
tlements. Such daring seamen were they that, in vessels, 
too, which to our ideas were nothing better than boats, 
they dared the stormy North Atlantic and reached Ice- 
land, and even the coasts pf Greenland. What wonder 
then that the fertile plains of Britain, and the prosperous 
Roman towns lying almost at their doors, proved too 
tempting a prey to them, taught as they were to look for 
plunder beyond the sea to supply the wants and luxuries 
which their own country denied them ! 

The language they spoke is the language spoken by 
us at the present day. We have adopted many words 
from other sources indeed since then ; but the main bulk 
of the vocabulary and the structure of our language are 
the same as in the days of our forefathers. 

Free in their religion, as in everything else, they still 
worshipped their own deities and retained their own super- 
stitions long after the Roman Empire had been Chris- 
tianised. The greatest virtues a man could exhibit on 
earth were bravery in battle or tempest, and cunning to 
outwit his foes ; and the reward after death to such as 
showed themselves thus virtuous in life was Valhalla, 
a gloomy heaven, where the spirits of dead heroes fought 
daily battles and drank deep of wine from goblets which 
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were the skulls of their foes. In the days of the week 
may still be seen the names of their gods. Tuesday is the 
day of the death-god Tiu ; Wednesday is Woden's day ; 
Thursday is the day of Thor, the thunder-god ; Freia, the 
goddess of fruitfulness and peace, gives her name to 
Friday ; and Saturday is the day of the god Soetera. 

The inhabitants of Britain, attacked as we have seen 

on all sides by barbarians, whom the Romans while in 

occupation had kept in check, made many brave but 

futile efforts to keep back the ever-encroaching waves 

of Pictish and Scottish invasion, till at length it was 

found that the only course was to pit barbarian against 

barbarian ; and accordingly a league was entered into 

with Hengist and Horsa, two English chiefs of the Jute 

tribe, to supply warriors to fight against these Picts 

and Scots. In the year 449 a.d. these leaders beached 

their war-galleys at Ebbs Fleet, on the Isle of Thanet in 

Kent, and disembarked a force of light-haired warriors, 

who, while they were welcomed by the Romanised 

Britons as warlike allies that would fight as hirelings, 

take their wages, and then go, themselves landed as lords 

of a soil which they never intended to leave, but either 

to die in it or to make it their own. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE HEPTARCHY, 

OR THE SEVEN ENGLISH KINGDOMS. 

449 to 827 A.D. 

As soon as Hengist and Horsa had driven back the Picts 
and Scots, their conduct made it clear to the Britons 
that they were reluctant to leave. While quartered at 
Thanet the Jutes found their number increased by fresh 
accessions of their countrymen, and soon the idea was 
formed of breaking up the encampment and taking pos- 
session of the country on the other side of the creek 
which separated Thanet from the mainland of Kent. 
The Britons bent all their energies to resist this first 
encroachment, and so, gathering together a large army, 
they gave battle to the English at the village of Ayles- 
ford on the Medway. After a stubborn resistance, in 
which Horsa was slain, the Britons turned and fled, and 
the Jutes were left masters of East Kent. This battle 
was followed by a series of massacres and cruelties, which 
virtually exterminated the native population, leaving the 
conquerors, in 457 a.d., the only inhabitants of Kent, 
whence arose the first English kingdom formed in Britain. 

This word king-dom implies the existence of a king. 
It is probable, therefore, that though the English had no 
kings in their own land, kings were elected by them when 
the circumstances in which they found themselves placed 
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in the new country demanded that power should be 
placed in the hands of some one whose authority was 
more extended and constant than that of a war-chief. 
In their German home there seem to have been three 
classes — the freeman, or ceorl ; the eorf, or man of noble 
birth, generally more wealthy than the simple ceorl, but 
with few privileges beyond those which he derived from 
the possession of greater means; and lastly, the unfree 
man, or man dependent on some lord or master. 

Encouraged by the success of their brethren, hordes 
of Saxons from the country round about the mouth of 
the Elbe came over, under the leadership of ^Ella, took 
the land which now forms the counties of Sussex and 
Surrey, slew or made slaves of all the natives, and founded 
the kingdom of the South Saxons, 491 a.d. 

Another band of Saxons, under Cerdic, established in 
519 a.d. the kingdom of the West Saxons; that is, the 
tract of country bounded, in the main, on the north by 
the Thames, south by the English Channel, east by 
Sussex, and west by Devonshire. 

The next kingdom was Essex, or the land of the East 
Saxons, occupying the position of the present counties 
of Middlesex and Essex. 

Whilst the Jutes and Saxons were reducing the south 
of Britain, the iEngles were rapidly overrunning the land 
from the Thames to the Firth of Forth, and in 600 a.d. 
we find -^Ethelfrith consolidating the Anglian kingdoms 
of Deira and Bernicia into Northumbria, that is, the land 
north of the Humber, as far as the Forth. The kingdom 
of East Anglia, including Norfolk and Suffolk, shows by 
its name who were its founders. 
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The last kingdom established was Mercia, — that is, 
the border land, — from mere or mark, a boundary. 
Mercia was so called because it lay upon the borders 
of the last remnants of territory held by the Britons, 
who were now confined to Wales and the hill country 
of the west and north. 
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The establishment of each of these seven kingdoms 
was achieved through the massacre or slavery of the inha- 
bitants, so that by the time the country, from the Forth 
to the English Channel, and from the German Ocean 
to the Severn, had passed into the hands of the English, 
the Britons, with their Roman customs and Christian 
religion, were become a race of the past ; and the land 
was occupied by the barbarous worshippers of Woden 
and Thor. It was not till nearly a century and a 
half after the first landing of Hengist and Horsa, 
that the Christian religion made its influence felt 
amongst the English. The kingdom of Kent, the 
nearest to the Continent, was the first to renounce the 
old pagan worship. Kent was at that time ruled by 
iEthelberht, who had married Bercta, the daughter of 
the king of Paris. Bercta was a Christian, and Gregory 
the Great, who was then Pope of Rome, took advantage 
of the influence she had with her husband to despatch 
a number of missionaries to the heathen Jutes. Augus- 
tine was chosen as the leader of the mission, 597 a.d., 
and he was, on the whole, well received by the Kentish 
ruler. Canterbury, his chief city, became the centre of a 
great enterprise, which had for its object the proclamation 
of " Glory to God in the highest," and the shedding of 
the light of the Gospel upon a people plunged in the 
darkness of a savage heathenism. 

When the Britons were no longer a source of anxiety, 
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the more powerful of the English kings began to show 
a strong desire to unite the less powerful kingdoms to 
their own and to form of the whole one consolidated 
dominion. The title of Bretwalda was given to such 
kings as managed, either by force of arms or treaty, to 
acquire a sovereign power over several kingdoms. 

We have mentioned before that Northumbria was 
formed by the union of two sovereignties. In the year 
626 a.d., Eadwin, king of Northumbria, made himself 
lord of all the English kingdoms save Kent, his northern 
frontier being guarded by a fortified city, to which his 
name was given, Eadwin's burg, or Edinburgh. This 
Eadwin was converted to Christianity, and Northum- 
bria, although under his successor's rule it succumbed 
to the rising power of Mercia, became in consequence 
the chief seat of learning in the country, so that its 
schools of York and Jarrow were famous, not only in 
the English kingdoms, but even over the whole of 
Western Europe. The master of Jarrow was the cele- 
brated monk Baeda, who wrote the "Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Nation." He was probably the 
most learned man of his time, and has been styled 
" The father of English learning." 

After a hard struggle Northumbria was forced to yield 
to the Mercian sovereigns, and we find Offa for a time 
the acknowledged lord over the other English kingdoms 
in 784 a.d., and waging successful war against the Welsh, 
marking off their domain by a long dyke, which extended 
from the Severn to the Dee, and afterwards bore the 
name of Offa's Dyke. 

But it was not fated that either a king of Northumbria 
or a king of Mercia should finally become lord over all 

B 
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the English. Whilst Offa was king, there lived in banish- 
ment at the court of Charlemagne in France a young 
Saxon prince, Ecgberht. With the assistance of Charle- 
magne, Ecgberht was proclaimed king of the West 
Saxons in the year 800 A.D. A victory over the 
Mercians made him master of England south of the 
Thames, and the peaceful submission of the Northum- 
brians made him king of all England in 827 a.d., for 
the other four kingdoms had by this time long ceased 
to be independent 

With the increase of territory and interests, brought 
about by the consolidation of the kingdoms, the king 
became invested with greater influence and dignity, and 
the Church lent the weight of her gorgeous and solemn 
ceremonial to impress the people with a sense of the 
authority and magnificence of his office. He was sur- 
rounded by a court and guard of noble and free-born 
men, who thought it no dishonour to be designated 
by the title of thegn, or servant of their lord, who fought 
by his side, and whose interests depended so much upon 
the fortune of their king that with his fall they were 
ruined. These thegns, or personal adherents, being 
rewarded for their service by grants of land and official 
positions, gradually formed a nobility, which ultimately 
overrode the old eorls, or men of noble birth, and 
which was ever increasing in numbers as the growing 
influence of the king gave him the disposal of new 
lands and offices. When the English formed one united 
kingdom, instead of eorls, ceorls, and slaves, there were 
thegns, ceorls, and thrals, or men in thraldom. 

In exacting a money fine for murder, or the accidental 
slaying of a man — a practice common to many com- 
munities in a low state of civilisation — the weregild, as 
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it was called, or blood-money, of the thegn, was fixed 
at six hundred shillings, and that of the ceorl at two 
hundred, while the composition for the life of a slave 
was certainly less than that of the meanest ceorl, and 
possibly varied in proportion to his working value. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WESSEX AND THE DANES. 

827 to 1014 A.D. 

The supremacy of Wessex was not long undisputed. 
Whilst Ecgberht was still reigning, the long black war- 
ships of the Danes began to be seen on the eastern 
coast, and the smoke of burning hamlets, towns, and 
monasteries showed the track of their ruthless ravages. 
The Danes were of the same race, spoke the same 
language, and came from the same lands on the Con- 
tinent, as the English. The great difference between 
them was, that while the English, in the land of their 
adoption, had now become Christians, their brethren the 
Danes, who had remained in the old fatherland, were 
still worshippers of Woden and Thor. The Danes were 
in 835 a.d. what the English had been in 449 a.d. ; but 
where the English had found in Britain a race totally 
different from themselves in origin and language, and 
which they exterminated, the Danes, when they invaded 
England, found the land occupied by men of their own 
blood, the descendants of those who, four hundred years 
before, had come from the same home as themselves, 
who spoke the same language, and whose customs and 
manners, though no doubt changed by Christianity and 
the lapse of four centuries, were still near enough to 
their own to ensure at length a ready and stable amal- 
gamation of the two families. 
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Accordingly it happened that the Danes soon laid 
aside their savage religion for the peaceful gospel of 
Christ ; and as they overran the English kingdoms, they 
by and by settled down upon the soil, and became part 
of the population. 

It was upon Ecgberht that the first brunt of the 
Danish attacks fell. Indeed, he was the only king to 
offer resistance, for, as we have shown in the last chapter, 
the other kingdoms by this time acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the West Saxons. The Welsh, encouraged 
by the alliance of the Danes, had begun war upon the 
border, but Ecgberht was equal to the emergency, and 
in the year 835 a.d. inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
united forces at Hengestesdun in Cornwall. The next 
year he died, leaving iEthelwulf, his son, as his successor. 

The greater part of iEthelwulfs reign was occupied 
in repeated attempts to beat back the Danish invaders, 
but even victories seemed to have no effect, for fresh 
bands were ever supplying the place of those who had 
fallen. A great victory, gained in Somersetshire, how- 
ever, gave the invaders a check, and from that time till 
his death in 858 a.d. the king had rest from his foes. 

After the short reigns of his eldest and second sons, 
the crown of Wessex, with all its heavy responsibilities, 
devolved upon ^Ethelred, the third son, in 866 a.d. The 
Danes now completely conquered the whole of England 
north of the Thames ; Northumbria, Mercia, and East 
Anglia yielded, and no longer acknowledged the authority 
of the king of Wessex. Elated with their success, the 
Danish leaders invaded the West Saxon country itself, 
and, driven to- bay, ^Ethelred faced his assailants. 
Four desperate battles were fought, the best known 
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of which was at Ashdown, where the Danes were signally 
defeated, owing, it is said, to the good generalship of 
iElfred, the younger brother of the king, who com- 
manded one-half of the army. In the midst of these 
troubles ^Ethelred died, bequeathing to this brother the 
difficult task of preserving the kingdom from destruction. 

iElfred was chosen king in 871 a.d. He made 
peace with the Danes, but it was only a temporary lull 
before another outburst In 876 a.d., Guthrum, a 
Danish leader, sailed round the south coast of Wessex, 
taking the towns of Wareham and Exeter. At Exeter 
he was blockaded by the West Saxon army, but, after a 
vain endeavour was made to raise the siege, he agreed 
to withdraw. Guthrum retired to Gloucester ; but hardly 
had Alfred time to congratulate himself upon this last 
success, when the Danes burst upon him again with 
greater fury than ever, and he was forced with a few 
followers to take refuge in the so-called Isle of Athel- 
ney, situated in Somersetshire, and unapproachable on 
account of the swamps of the river. 

Here he closely watched the movements of the Danes ; 
and when a fitting time was come, he roused his thegns, 
suddenly fell upon Guthrum and his host at Edington 
in Wiltshire, and defeated them with great slaughter in 
878 a. d. A treaty was concluded at Wedmore, by which 
England was divided between the Danes and the kings 
of Wessex, the boundary being the old Roman road 
called Watling Street, the Ouse, the Lea, and the 
Thames. Speaking generally, we may say that the part 
of England which the Angles had originally occupied 
was now Danish, and the part which had been originally 
occupied by the Saxons and Jutes was now under the 
rule of iElfred. The rest of the king's life was devoted 
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to the care and good government of that part of England 
over which his authority ran. 

In the history of nearly every people there is one 
king or ruler who stands forth as the type of the national 
character, who is honoured with the title of Great, and 
to whom his countrymen love to attribute those qualities 
and virtues which they most admire. Alfred was the 
king whom the English called great; and he was, or 
was made, the embodiment of all those good qualities 
which Englishmen regarded as most characteristic of 
their race. They told of his indomitable pluck under 
the most adverse circumstances and against overwhelm- 
ing odds ; they delighted in the story of the burnt cakes, 
which showed the good nature and quiet humour of 
their king ; and to set forth his wisdom, or cunning, as 
it was called, they handed down from father to son 
how, disguised as a harper, he played the spy in the 
camp of Guthrum. A law-loving people, they attributed 
to their national hero the foundation of all their most 
cherished institutions ; and when books were prized, the 
translations which he had made from other languages, 
and the interest he had taken in literature, caused him 
to be regarded as the father and patron of learning. 
In after generations, when those dark miserable days 
came in which the people were bowed to the dust, 
and ground beneath the iron heel of a hated foreign 
dynasty, the name of iElfred and his deeds in the 
" brave days of old " would bring a flush of pride to 
the face of an Englishman, and fan into a flame the 
dying embers of the national spirit of independence. 

Eadward, or, as he was called, Eadward the Elder, 
succeeded to his father Alfred in 901 a.d. During the 
greater part of his reign he strove to make himself 
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master of all England, and to bring once more under 
the lordship of the West Saxon kings the Danelagh, as 
the country apportioned to the Danes by the treaty of 
Wedmore was called With such energy did he carry 
out his ideas, that not only the Danes of the Danelagh, 
but also the Scots and Britons of the north-west, acknow- 
ledged his supremacy. He was the first king to adopt 
the title of King of the English. In the formal docu- 
ments of his day, which were written in Latin, he styled 
himself Rex Anglorum, that is, King of the English. 
^Ethelstan, the son of Eadward, was chosen king upon 
his father's death in 925 a.d., and upheld the kingdom in 
the same state as he had received it, crushing a formid- 
able revolt of the Danelagh folk at Brunanburgh in 937 
a.d. At his death in 940 a.d., he was succeeded, first 
by Eadmund, his brother, then by Eadred, another 
brother, who was elevated to the throne in 946 a.d., 
after the death of Eadmund, who had been slain by an 
outlaw in a brawl which took place in the royal palace. 

During the reigns of Eadred, Eadwig, Eadgar, and 
Eadward the Martyr, that is, from 946 to 975 A.D., the 
moving spirit of the government was Dunstan. 

Dunstan must be regarded as the most prominent 
personage of his time. Born of noble and influential 
parents, he spent his early life at the court of King 
^Ethelstan, where he was so great a favourite, that, hav- 
ing been admitted into holy orders, he was elected to 
fill, at a very early age, the important ecclesiastical office 
of Abbot of Glastonbury, and, later on, was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, or Primate of all England. 
Like many other great dignitaries of the Church, con- 
cerning whom we shall read hereafter, he was more of 
a politician than a bishop. During the sixteen years 
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that King Eadgar acted upon his advice, he kept steadily 
in view the consolidation of the dominions of Eadward 
and ^Ethelstan into one contented kingdom, until 
he made his sovereign the most powerful of the kings 
previous to the accession of the Danish line. It must 
be borne in mind, that though the kings of Wessex had 
asserted their sovereignty over all the English and 
Danes, yet it was some time before the whole was 
welded into one nation, and the old local animosities 
died out. The men of Mercia and Northumbria, though 
forced to acknowledge the prowess of the men of Wessex, 
still had a strong affection for their respective countries, 
and sought every opportunity to shake themselves loose 
from the rule of a king whom they regarded as almost 
an alien. Dunstan's cherished idea was to remove this 
feeling of jealousy, and, by judiciously allowing local 
government, to unite into one national whole the rem- 
nants of the Heptarchy and the Danes who had settled 
in England. His great wisdom and firmness enabled 
him partially to accomplish his purpose, but upon his 
death* in 988 a.d. the whole scheme fell to the ground. 

iEthelred the Second, called the Unready, or the man 
without counsel, succeeded Eadward the Martyr in 978 
a.d. During his reign the country, torn by internal 
factions and the constant attacks of new hordes of 
Danes, was one scene of anarchy and bloodshed. At 
last, in despair, he adopted the weak policy of buying 
peace by bribes of money to the invaders. The result 
might be anticipated ; the Danes came, and again came. 
In his extremity the king resorted to treachery of the 
vilest description. Under cover of a temporary truce, 
secret orders were issued to the West Saxons to rise 
and massacre the Danes who were amongst them, and 
who trusted in the sincerity of the peace that had been 
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proclaimed On St Brice's Day 1002 a.d., this piece of 
horrible villany was executed But Swegen, a Danish 
leader, having joined to himself the men of Northumbria 
and Mercia, fell upon the perpetrators of the crime and 
laid waste the land. Affairs went from bad to worse, 
till in the year 1013 a.d. ^Ethelred fled to Normandy, 
leaving Swegen master of the situation. On the death 
of Swegen in the same year, he was recalled, and having 
promised to carry out reforms of government, was re- 
instated. Meanwhile, however, Cnut, the son of Swegen, 
invaded England with a formidable force and took pos- 
session of Wessex. The next year iEthelred died, leav- 
ing to his son, Eadmund Ironside, the defence of the 
crown. The quarrel was now transferred from fathers to 
sons, and in seven months Eadmund, though offering a 
vigorous and determined resistance, was forced to give 
way ; and before the year in which his father died was 
out, he met his death, most probably by some treachery 
or violence, thus leaving Cnut undisputed master of 
England, 1014 a.d. 
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THE DANISH KINGS. 

1014 to 1042 A.D. 

The seizure of the crown of England was part of a great 
scheme which Cnut had conceived of forming a power- 
ful Northern Empire, which was to include the countries 
of England, Denmark, and Sweden. In striving with 
this view for the English throne, his conduct was char- 
acterised by all the pitiless ferocity of the Norse pirate. 
No man's life was regarded as anything if it interfered 
in any way with this ambitious project, and the members 
of the late royal family were treated with ruthless cruelty, 
so long as there was any danger to be apprehended from 
intrigues in their behalf. When once assured of his 
position, however, he changed his tactics, and Cnut, from 
acting as a barbarous conqueror, appeared in his true 
character as a great king. 

He adopted the policy of Dunstan as the guiding 
principle of his government. By appointing Earls over 
the old divisions of Mercia, Northumberland, Wessex, 
and East Anglia, he at one and the same time paid 
homage to the old kingdoms, and asserted the central 
authority of the throne. Dane and Englishman were 
treated with equal justice ; nor, in choosing advisers, did 
he show any prejudice in favour of his own countrymen. 
He made Godwin, the father of King Harold, Earl of 
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Wessex, and Leofric, another Englishman, Earl of Mercia. 
In ruling he always kept before his mind the noble idea, 
that good government should rest rather upon the ap- 
proval of the people than upon their fear ; and so, not- 
withstanding the violence of the earlier part of his reign, 
he has left behind him a name second only to that of 
iElfred in the affectionate remembrance of Englishmen. 
A passage from a letter addressed to his English subjects 
from Rome shows the character of the man. " I have 
vowed to God," says he, " to lead a right life in all things, 
to rule justly and piously my kingdoms and people, and 
to administer justice to all." Under his reign, England 
enjoyed internal peace, an inestimable boon to a country 
torn for centuries by civil discord, and this peace was 
not the sullen acquiescence of a cowed people, but rather 
that satisfaction with affairs which is the result of a wise 
and paternal administration. To maintain it no force 
was used, for Cnut dismissed his Danish followers, and 
kept about him only his house carles^ or a small standing 
army, which, though useful in enforcing the king's law, 
was not numerous enough to present any show of military 
coercion. Outside England he was regarded with per- 
haps more respect than any English king before him, 
and his reception at Rome, to which place he had gone 
on a pilgrimage, was such as would only have been 
accorded to a potentate of great weight, and whose good 
will it was necessary to conciliate. He died while a 
comparatively young man in 1035 a.d., leaving his 
great scheme unaccomplished, and his sons Harold and 
Harthacnut to dispute the possession of his unconsoli- 
dated empire. Harold managed to secure England for 
himself, conceding to his brother the lordship of Scan- 
dinavia, but his death, occurring five years after, left 
Harthacnut heir of all his father's dominions, 1040 a.d. 
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These men ruled England in a spirit directly contrary 
to that of their father. After Cnut's peaceful and good 
government of eighteen years, the nation looked with 
disgust upon the savage barbarities of these royal ruffians; 
and when at length, in 1042 a.d., the death of Harthacnut 
gave it a happy release from its tormentors, Earl Godwin 
had no difficulty in securing to the election of the crown 
Eadward, a younger son of ^Ethelred the Unready. 
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CHAPTER VI 



EADWARD THE CONFESSOR 
AND HAROLD. 

1042 to 1066 A.D. 

When Eadward was elected to the throne it was matter 
of universal gratulation that once more the royal house of 
Cerdic, the founder of the West Saxon dynasty, held its 
own, and that an Englishman, and not a foreigner, was 
king of the nation. 

But Eadward, though an Englishman by birth, was in 
everything else a Norman. Brought up from early boy- 
hood at the court of the Norman dukes, he had im- 
bibed, so to speak, French thoughts and feelings ; and 
to the latest day of his life he never could understand or 
sympathise with his differently- trained countrymen and 
subjects. The feminine delicacy of his constitution, 
moreover, and his strong religious feelings, made him 
shrink from the society of his unrefined and turbulent 
nobles, and prefer to have around him instead French 
scholars and monks. 

The whole business of governing the country thus 
fell practically into the hands of the Godwin family, 
who, being jealous of the foreign priests and emissaries 
of the Norman court that swarmed round their feeble 
sovereign, and supported by the strong sympathies of the 
bulk of the people, used their utmost endeavours to cur- 
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tail the influence of these favourites. By increasing the 
wealth and power of his own family, too, Godwin ac- 
quired great authority in the state. His daughter Edith 
was married to the king. Of his sons, Harold was made 
Earl of East Anglia, and Swegen Earl of a portion of 
country partly in Mercia and partly in Wessex, while he 
himself held an earldom which included all England 
south of the Thames. 

An affair at Dover brought matters to a climax between 
the English party and those who stood by Eadward in his 
leanings towards his French associates. Eustace, Count 
of Boulogne, the brother-in-law of the king, had, after a 
visit to the English court, demanded, on his way home, 
quarters and provisions for his followers from the citizens 
of Dover. The burghers refused, and the result was a 
fight, in which several men were slain on both sides. 
When required by the king to punish the townspeople for 
their disloyalty, Godwin insisted upon their first obtaining 
a fair trial. By this advice the Earl rendered himself 
obnoxious to the king, against whom in revenge he raised 
an army to compel him to expel foreigners from the 
kingdom. In this the great Earl reckoned without his 
host, for, notwithstanding the popularity of the side he 
had taken, he met with very little support, and, reluctant 
to enter upon a contest in which he felt defeat to be 
inevitable, he retired into Flanders. 

Upon his retirement the foreign party rose for a few 
months into the ascendant, but when the nation began 
to feel, as they soon did, that in driving Godwin into 
banishment they had sent away the only Englishman 
who was able to cope with the situation, and rid them of 
a band of grasping and mercenary courtiers, unmistak- 
able signs of a widespread disposition appeared to wel- 
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come him back, should he resolve to return. Scarcely, 
therefore, had twelve months passed when Godwin re- 
turned to his post and resumed his place as the moving 
spirit of the government But his life was drawing to a 
close, and the next year, 1052 a.d., witnessed his decease, 
and therewith the virtual extinction of the hope of Saxon 
independence. Though, like nearly every powerful man 
of his time, not exempt from charges of bloodshed and 
harsh dealing, still he was a worthy pupil of the great 
Cnut, and has left behind him a name well deserving to 
be written on the same roll with those of his master and his 
master's predecessors, Alfred and Dunstan, as a ruler of 
men and a statesman. He certainly pushed forward the 
interests of his family with unscrupulous zeal, but he was 
a thorough Englishman at heart, and his conduct all 
through life showed that his country's welfare was very 
dear to him, and it is saying much for him to add that 
his countrymen, though they knew his weak points, im- 
plicitly confided in him to uphold their rights against 
foreign intrigue and oppression. 

Earl Harold, his son, was well able to take his place 
and play his rdle, but he was called to do so, as it 
happened, under new complications. To the problem 
of resistance to foreign intrigue there was now added the 
far more formidable question of succession to the crown 
of the kingdom. Eadward and his courtiers would fain 
have seen William, Duke of Normandy, elected heir to 
the throne, and, in fact, the king had gone so far as to 
give him a distinct assurance that he would nominate 
him as successor. William, though not pretending to any 
title beyond the express wish of the Confessor, and 
though he knew that the feeling of the English party 
was strongly opposed to his election, as it was taken for 
granted among them that upon the death of Eadward, 
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Harold was to be chosen, was as eager for the crown as 
the court was to offer it, and went the length of com- 
pelling Harold, when driven by accident upon the coast 
of Normandy, to renounce all claim, and of using threats 
to accomplish his purpose. And so, in afterwards assert- 
ing his title to the throne, he made a strong point of the 
fact that the Earl had broken his word and refused to be 
bound by his sworn engagements. 

When, in 1066 a.d., death at length overtook the 
amiable but weak monarch, and relieved him of a burden 
that had been too heavy for his strength, Harold, who 
during the last years of the reign had conducted entirely 
the affairs of the kingdom, was at once chosen king by 
the common consent of the Witenagemote, the great 
national assembly, and William immediately declared 
himself his rival. 

Whilst the newly-elected king was guarding the south 
coast from an expected Norman invasion, Tostig, his 
brother, who had been banished in the last reign at 
Harold's instigation, having allied to himself Harold 
Hardraada, king of Norway, made a descent upon the 
northern counties. Moving by rapid marches to the north, 
the English king on the 25 th of September 1066 a.d. 
utterly routed the invaders, his brother and Hardraada 
being among the slain ; and only four days after, on the 
29th of September, the Duke of Normandy arrived, and 
disembarked a large army at Pevensey in the county of 
Sussex. Hastening south to meet this new danger, 
Harold took up a strong position on the hill of Senlac, 
near Hastings, from which it was absolutely necessary 
that he should be dislodged before the Norman could 
move a step inland with safety. 
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On the 13th of October, William determined to storm 
the earthworks and stockade which the English had 
thrown up as defences, and to stake the whole chance of 
his success upon a single engagement. Before daybreak 
on the 14th the trumpet calls gave the Norman soldiers 
the signal to form and take up their allotted positions at 
the front ; and as the grey dawn broke, lines of infantry 
and squadrons of steel-clad horsemen stood waiting for 
the order to charge, and looking from time to time to the 
entrenched heights above, where floated the Golden Dragon 
of Wessex. To the left and surrounding the standard 
were stationed the house carles, or chosen disciplined 
troops of the king, and on the right, hastily-raised levies 
of farmers and burghers. Whilst the Norman troops 
were waiting with beating hearts for the signal to attack, 
Taillefer, a Norman minstrel knight, rode out in front, 
chaunting the song of Roland, and dexterously playing 
with his sword and shield. As soon as the song was 
finished, the infantry moved forward and rapidly covered 
the ground between them and the first line of the defence. 
Here began a desperate struggle. Hour after hour 
passed, and still the waves of archers, infantry, and men- 
at-arms, rolled up the fatal hill, to fall back shattered 
and dispersed before the terrible havoc caused by the 
English axe and brand; and for a time William him- 
self, unhorsed, bareheaded, and fighting with Titanic 
energy, gave up all for lost. At last, however, as the rays 
of the setting sun were glinting upon swinging blades 
and steel hauberks, Harold's undrilled soldiers began to 
waver and fall back. The day was lost ; but the king, 
his kinsman, and the house carles, with the stubborn, 
die-hard bravery of the race, stood their ground till cut 
to pieces by the enraged and victorious Norman troops. 
Harold was the only Englishman that could defend Eng- 
land at this crisis ; with his death, therefore, William the 
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Conqueror was master of all the land. The victory of 
Hastings, or Senlac, was commemorated by the erection 
and endowment of Battle Abbey, and the high altar 
marked the spot where Harold lay dying in the dust, 
pierced in the eye by a Norman arrow. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE NORMANS AND DUKE 

WILLIAM. 

About the beginning of the tenth century, Rolf, sur- 
named the Ganger, or Walker, sailed with a horde of 
Danes up the river Seine, and took violent possession of 
a tract of coast country, extending from the Somme on 
the east to St. Malo on the west Charles the Simple, 
who was then king of France, being unable to expel 
these warlike heathens, formally granted them the land 
they had seized, to be held as a fief of the French crown. 
From its new inhabitants, the district received the name 
of Northman's land, or Normandy. 

For more than a hundred years these Danes retained 
in their new home the religion, customs, and language 
of their fathers ; but Richard the Fearless, the grandson 
of Rolf, being baptized into the Christian faith, they 
rapidly became both Christian in creed and French in 
manners. Their old language, too, died out ; and when 
William, afterwards the Conqueror, became duke, there 
was little else left to show their Scandinavian origin than 
their fair complexions and the names of a few places. 
They were far before the English in those courtesies of 
manner and refined modes of feeling which distinguish 
a cultivated from a rude people. Their nobles and 
clergy looked with supreme contempt upon the Coarse 
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habits and gross ignorance of the English thegns and 
priesthood ; and it was long before the name of English- 
man ceased to be associated in the Norman mind with 
certain filthy and brutal excesses. 

William, Duke of Normandy, was the son of Robert, 
the fourth duke, otherwise known as Robert the Devil 
He was left to his own resources at a very early age by 
the death of his father ; and the struggles which he had 
to maintain with his turbulent vassals led to an early and 
ripe development of his great and daring genius. He 
was perhaps the greatest general of his time, and before 
landing in England had given proof of his transcendent 
military talent by twice defeating the king of France, 
his feudal superior. He had distinguished himself as a 
statesman by the wisdom and firmness with which he 
administered the affairs of his duchy, having raised it 
to the first rank in the feudal union of states which at 
that time constituted the French kingdom. Learning 
and the Church, too, prospered under his wise and 
generous management; Lanfranc, the Prior of Bee, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury in England, being 
his chief adviser and minister. Even as far back as the 
time of Duke Richard the Good, there had been trans- 
actions between the English and Norman courts; for 
Emma, his sister, had been given in marriage to ^Ethel- 
red the Unready, and it was to Normandy that the 
royal exiles fled on the occasion of Cnut's usurpation. 
Not till the accession, however, of Eadward the Confessor 
to the throne did an opportunity offer of taking advan- 
tage of the connection, and William begin to concert 
measures and take steps towards the subjection to his 
sway of the realm of England. 

Before he landed in England with "the army which we 
have seen victorious at Hastings, the Duke had to face 
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and vanquish the greatest possible obstacles. His own 
barons were either afraid or unwilling to commit them- 
selves to the gigantic scheme of their master. Every- 
thing connected with the expedition had to be specially 
devised and arranged by himself, for the feudal military 
organisation then existing, although adapted for local 
defence and short border raids, was utterly unsuited to 
the circumstances of an undertaking which lay abroad, 
and might occupy several campaigns. Hired soldiers, 
ruffian robber nobles, and lawless desperadoes from 
every nation in Europe, allured by the prospect of 
plunder, flocked to his standard, and these formed a 
motley throng of evil-minded and daring spirits, which" 
nothing but a will of iron and an unbending sternness 
of discipline could reduce to serviceable and effective 
action. 

The most interesting memento which survives of 
William's invasion is the Bayeux Tapestry, worked sooi* 
after the battle of Hastings, which gives a series of 
pictorial representations of the whole affair, from the 
time Harold was driven on the coast of Normandy till 
the fatal day on which he fell, and the Saxon rule along 
with him. This valuable relic hung for many centuries 
upon the walls of Bayeux Cathedral Church, but it is 
now transferred to the walls of the library. 
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ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS. 

The Succession to the Grown, Witenagemote, and 

County, or Shire, Court 

In speaking of the accession of a king to the English 
throne, it cannot have escaped remark that frequent use 
has been made of the expression " elected." It was a 
matter of vital importance in a state of society, with a 
form of government or constitution so imperfect as that 
of the English, for the sovereign to be personally a man 
of bodily prowess and strength of character, capable him- 
self of administering affairs and leading armies. Hence, 
upon the death of the king, the succession was not left 
to the decision of chance ; it was matter of deliberate and 
careful choice on the part of the collective Wisdom. If 
the eldest son of the deceased king was competent to 
rule, he was always chosen in preference to any other, 
but if he happened to be a minor, or otherwise incapable, 
it was deemed injudicious to trust him with an office 
of such grave responsibility, and in that case, as a 
rule, some other member of the royal family was elected, 
who had already proved himself capable of discharg- 
ing with ability and discretion the arduous duties 
of such an office. Thus, even ^Elfred the Great did 
hot succeed heir to the crown according to modern 
ideas of succession, for his elder brother, ^Ethelred, the 
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preceding king, left children. But in such troublous 
times, it was necessary that the reins of government 
should pass into firm hands, and no respect should be 
paid to the claims of minors. The case of Harold II. 
was an instance more marked still, for there being no 
one of the royal line competent to rule the situation, 
the choice fell upon the Earl, as the most powerful of 
the nobles. Indeed, it was not till the reign of Henry 
III. that the sacredness of the rights of minors was 
recognised, and the claim of the eldest son to succeed 
respected, regardless of disabilities. 

The Witenagemote, or meeting of the wise, was the 
great national assembly. It was by it the king was 
elected, and by its advice he was guided in all the most 
important transactions of his government. If war was 
to be declared or peace made ; if a great and powerful 
subject was to be brought to trial, or, being outlawed, 
to be recalled and reinstated, the matter was referred 
to this council, and the determination of the case regu- 
lated by its judgment. It was composed of prelates 
and earls, together with the more important and chief 
people in the church and general community. 

The means adopted, failing readier, to determine the 
justice of a claim or the guilt of a criminal, necessarily 
reflected the rude ideas of the times, as they bespeak the 
fatal sway of an ignorant barbarism. The litigants, or 
the suspected persons, were subjected to all kinds of 
ordeals, or superstitious modes of ascertaining in the 
case the divine verdict, such as chewing the consecrated 
bread, handling red-hot iron, plunging the arm into boil- 
ing water, and other such savage and futile devices, 
which only showed the abject incompetency both of the 
church and secular authorities, and left undecided the 
question of justice. Nor were the ends of justice better 
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secured by making judgment in a case depend, as was 
often done, on the reputation the accused bore among 
his neighbours, and on oath tendered by himself and 
fewer or more of them to certify his innocence, a method 
of acquittal that obtained the name of compurgation. 
It was only with the institution of the County or Shire 
Court that a respect for the awards of rational justice 
began to appear, and than it nothing contributed more 
to foster and develop the national instinct of fair play, 
and keep alive a spirit of local freedom of action. It 
was presided over by the bishop of the diocese and the 
alderman, who in those days was not a town dignitary, 
but generally an earl, and sometimes a man of royal 
rank. Justice was still administered in a rough and 
ready way, but it was at all events free from anything 
like tyrannous abuse, and, from its public nature, left no 
opening for secret corruption. 
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THE NORMAN LINE. 

WILLIAM I., THE CONQUEROR. 

1066 to 1087 A.D. 

William elected King 1066 

Returns to Normandy 1067 

Captures Exeter 1068 

Lays waste the Northern Counties . 1069 

Defeats Hereward • . . . 1071 

Begins to reorganise the Church 1071 

Puts down a Norman Conspiracy 1076 
Compiles Domesday Book . 1080-1086 

Odo arrested and imprisoned 1082 

Death of William .... 1087 

The death of Harold removed out of the way William's 
most formidable rival. Stigand, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Eadwin, Earl of Mercia, and Morkere, Earl of 
Northumberland, were the leading spirits of the Witen- 
agemote which assembled to debate upon the affairs of 
the nation amid the panic and confusion that followed 
upon the destruction of the army and the death of the 
king. Eadger the ^Btheling, grandson of Eadmund 
Ironside, was elected king, but he possessed none of the 
qualities necessary in a ruler at such a critical juncture. 

The Duke moved with his army to London, burnt the 
suburb of Southwark, and took up his position at Berk- 
hampstead. While he was there, an influential party, which 
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included Ealdred, Archbishop of York, and even Eadger, 
the nominal king, seeing no hope of successful resistance, 
pledged themselves to support William's election by the 
Witan to the crown, which was, accordingly, offered him. 
After some pretended reluctance, he accepted their offer, 
and was thereafter crowned king by Ealdred at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, which had been lately restored to a state of 
great magnificence by Eadward the Confessor. The old 
West Saxon capital town, Winchester, had peacefully 
yielded, and William was now master of so much of 
England as felt the overawing presence of his army. 
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In the west, north-west, and north there was little or 
no sympathy with the action which the men of London 
and the south had taken in acknowledging an alien king. 
It was, however, William's policy to appear as the peace- 
fully-accepted successor of Eadward the Confessor in 
room of Harold ; and to foster this impression he was 
anxious that the English should be made to feel the 
effects of the change as lightly as possible. 

As no pressing emergency required his presence in his 
new dominions, William went back to Normandy, after an 
absence of four months, to enjoy the triumphant recep- 
tion with which the success of his scheme was sure to be 
greeted. His brother Odo, Bishop of Bayeux and Earl 
of Kent, and William Fitzosbern, Earl of Hereford, were 
left behind to uphold and enforce the royal authority. 
The harsh rule of these men, who had discarded the con- 
ciliatory policy of their master, soon fanned into a flame 
the smouldering embers of discontent ; and William 
hastily returned, to find the English so bent on freeing 
themselves from the Norman yoke, that four years elapsed 
before he could extinguish revolt and call himself master 
of his new kingdom. 
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Added to the difficulty of reducing a brave and free- 
spirited race to subjection, William had to contend with 
foreign interference. Eustace, Count of Boulogne, sup- 
plied help to the men of Kent in an unsuccessful attack 
upon the Norman garrison in Dover; Swend, king of 
Denmark, sounded a note of warning, in the hope of 
regaining the crown which had been won by Cnut, his 
uncle ; and Malcolm of Scotland, who had married the 
sister of Eadger the ^Etheling, actively supported the 
claims of his brother-in-law. 

The state of affairs in the west first occupied the king's 
attention on his return from Normandy. The great town 
of Exeter sheltered the family of Harold, and made a 
determined but vain resistance. The place was captured, 
a castle built for the protection of the Normans, and in 
a short time Devonshire, Cornwall, and Worcester were 
reduced to submission. 

The north gave much more trouble to the Conqueror. 
The people were excited by the hope of assistance from 
Malcolm, and by the news that Swend was fitting out a 
fleet to support them. But neither of these came up 
with the expected help when wanted, and twice the 
hardy North countrymen rose, only to find their efforts 
crushed by the terrible energy of the great Norman, 
aided as that was by the feeble, divided councils of their 
own leaders. Eadwin and Morkere, who at first took a 
prominent part in the revolt, early submitted, and were 
received again into the favour of William, while Eadger, 
who was put forward on each occasion as the rightful 
king, withdrew into Scotland. The sons of Harold, too, 
attempted a rising in Devonshire, but the attempt was 
utterly defeated 
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At last, however, there appeared off the coast the long 
expected fleet of Swend, which was, as all good English- 
men wished, to drive the Normans out of England. 
After making two unsuccessful attempts to land, the 
expedition sailed up the Humber mouth; all the 
sturdy North rose once more in revolt, and, together 
with the Danes, fell upon York, took the castle, and 
slaughtered the Normans. William hastened to the 
scene of carnage, compelled the Danes to withdraw, and 
then fell upon the unassisted rebels. He put to fire and 
sword nearly the whole of Yorkshire, Durham, and 
Northumberland Every farm, hamlet, and town was 
utterly sacked and destroyed, and those who escaped 
the Norman sword starved during the fast approaching 
winter. After this, William, at the close of 1069 a.d., 
held high Christmas festival at York, and from that 
time the spirit of the English was broken, except where, 
in the marshes of Ely, Hereward the Wake, kept up a 
desultory guerilla warfare till 107 1 A.D., and earned for 
himself the name of " the last of the English/' 

From the time that William found it necessary to 
resort to force of arms to establish himself on the throne, 
he may be said to merit the name of Conqueror, and his 
title to be king was the right of ownership acquired by 
force of conquest 

The public lands, the estates of the Godwin family, 
and of those earls and thegns who had fallen in battle 
or were outlawed, were confiscated, and either kept by 
the king himself, or conveyed over as rewards to his 
followers. The barons, as those men were called who 
received these grants of land, bound themselves, in 
return for their sovereign's bounty, to assist him in his 
wars, and aid him otherwise when called upon. In order 
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that these Normans, who were necessarily few in com- 
parison, might have strongholds of safety, isolated as 
they were in their new possessions amongst a hostile 
population, all the towns of any importance were 
guarded, and kept in check by the erection of castles 
or forts, some of which, like the Tower of London, stand 
to this day as monuments of an age of bloodshed and 
violence. Having seen in England the trouble and 
anxiety caused to the Confessor by the vast power and 
possessions of such subjects as Godwin and Leofric, and 
seeing in France the king hardly more than a puppet in 
the hands of his great vassals, William was too wise to 
risk the same danger, and too much of a king to brook 
such interference with the royal prerogative. Even his 
own brother Odo received no more than the Earldom 
of Kent, a very small fief as compared with what had 
been held by Godwin or Leofric As a consequence 
of this far-seeing and politic line of conduct, no English 
baron was ever in a position to overawe the crown 
single-handed and for a selfish purpose. When in after 
years pressure was brought to bear upon a bad king, 
it was done by union of baron with baron, supported 
in the main by the goodwill of the mass of the 
people. 
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Perhaps the most interesting historical antique relic 
possessed by any nation is the Domesday Book, two 
volumes which now lie in the chapter house of West- 
minster, and which, with the exception of three counties 
in the north, contain an accurate account of the extent, 
quality, proprietary, tenure, and value of all English land 
in 1080 a.d. It took six years to compile, and was 
finished in 1086 a.d. 
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a large share of the king's attention. Most of the English 
bishops, who were, in very many cases, ill qualified for 
their high office, were deposed, and their places supplied 
by men of high character and scholarship from the Con- 
tinent. Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, was forced 
to give way to Lanfranc, an Italian, who was prior of Bee 
in Normandy, and whose reputation stood second to 
none in Europe for piety and learning. 

The enactments which William made for the protection 
of game and sport of all kinds, or the Forest Laws, as 
they are called, were very severe, not only because indis- 
criminate hunting would materially abridge and soon 
abolish altogether a favourite sport of the king, but also 
because the herds of deer, wild boars, and waterfowl of 
every description formed an inexhaustible support and 
forage supply, as their haunts did a rendezvous for large 
bands of discontented and rebellious outlaws. William 
had hardly reduced the English to submission, when his 
own nobles, discontented with the smallness of their 
possessions and the strictness with which the royal de- 
mands and authority were enforced, showed signs of 
rebellion. Ralf, Earl of Norfolk, Roger Fitzosbern, Earl 
of Hereford, the son of William Fitzosbern, and Wal- 
theof, an Englishman and Earl of Nottingham, planned 
a rising with other conspirators in a meeting held at 
Norwich Castle. The attempt proved an abortive 
one, and on the failure of the affair, Norfolk fled, 
Hereford was imprisoned for life, and the Englishman 
was executed. 

The last years of the king's reign were chiefly spent 
in Normandy, while Odo and Lanfranc acted as his 
representatives in England Odo's extremely severe and 
cruel policy, and a violent attempt to seize the papal. tiara, 
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compelled William to place him in confinement, in which 
he remained till the beginning of the next reign. 

Interminable quarrels between William and the king 
of France, his feudal lord, together with the rebellious 
conduct of his sons, especially the eldest, Robert, kept 
him perpetually embroiled in a series of petty warfares 
on the Continent, till one day, while riding through the 
town of Mantes, which had been sacked and burnt by 
his orders, he was so injured by the plunging of his horse 
that, inflammation ensuing, he died within six weeks after. 
His death took place on September 9th, 1087 A.D., and 
he was buried at Caen. 
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Upon the death of the Conqueror, his eldest son, Robert, 
succeeded to the dukedom of Normandy, while William, 
his second son, surnamed Rufus, or the Red, secured 
the crown of England, chiefly through the influence of 
Lanfranc, who was backed up, however, by the general 
consent of the English. Neither son was pleased with 
what had fallen to his share. Robert expected to have 
received all the dominions of his father, and it was the 
great object of William's life to add the ancestral posses- 
sions in Normandy to the new crown. 



Odo, the brother of the late king, and many other 
barons, knowing Robert's indolent character, and con- 
cluding that under him as king they would be freed from 
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the severe restrictions imposed upon their independence 
by the Conqueror, warmly espoused his claims as against 
William. Raising an army of Englishmen, William led 
it against the discontented Normans, who had fortified 
themselves within Rochester Castle. After a short siege, 
the garrison was compelled to yield and march out as 
prisoners of war amidst the curses and revilings of the 
English, who were only too glad of an opportunity to 
retaliate in this way the insults which they had received 
from the haughty Normans. 

Not content with defeating his brother's chance of 
succession to the crown of England, William began a 
series of intrigues, having for their object the ruin of 
Robert's influence in Normandy ; but in 1091 a.d., an 
arrangement was peaceably effected at Caen, by which, in 
return for some towns, the English king undertook to 
conquer Maine and add it to the duchy of his brother. 

Lanfranc, who had always exercised a wholesome and 
restraining influence over William, died in 1089 a.d. 
After that event, William, giving loose reins to his 
naturally coarse disposition and generally reckless turn 
of mind, plunged into all kinds of profligacies, and 
adopted towards the Church in particular a line of con- 
duct which argued a want of regard for both religion 
and the rights of property. In these proceedings Ralf 
Flambard was his chief adviser; and this man richly 
deserves all the odium which has been heaped upon him 
as the unscrupulous agent of a despot. As the revenues 
of a vacant bishopric or abbey reverted to the crown, 
William, that he might appropriate these to himself, 
postponed indefinitely the appointment to the office, and 
even when forced to fill it up, he selected some one 
who, he was sure, would yield a blind subserviency to his 
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own authority. For four years the See of Canterbury 
was left without an occupant, till at last Anselm, the suc- 
cessor of Lanfranc in the priory of Bee, was thrust by the 
king, in a fit of remorse, into the thankless office, 1093 a.d. 
This venerable and pious man, who had been a great 
favourite of the Conqueror, opposed with steady firmness 
the king's assumption of supremacy in Church matters, 
and fought most vigorously for the principle that in 
ecclesiastical affairs the authority of the king must yield 
to that of the Roman pontiff. It was not between William 
and Anselm only that this subject was matter of dis- 
pute, but in every country of Western Europe and under 
almost every secular prince it was a fruitful source of 
bitter animosity and bloodshed ; nor was it finally 
settled in England till the severance of the Church of 
England from the Church of Rome in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

William took up the same attitude with respect to 
Scotland and Wales as his father. Malcolm III., 
king of Scotland, attempted to throw off the yoke of 
vassalage imposed by the Conqueror, but was reduced to 
submission and compelled again to do homage. A 
second attempt at revolt ended in the Scotch king's 
death at Alnwick, 1093 a.d. William's expedition into 
the mountains of Wales proving unsuccessful, he con- 
tented himself with encouraging military settlers on the 
Welsh borders, or marches. These settlers, together 
with the powerful border lords, the Earls of Shrewsbury 
and Chester, formed a good frontier defence, and made 
gradual encroachments upon the enemy's territory. 

The suppressed discontent of the English barons, 
which was aggravated by seeing how much more their 
privileges were curtailed than those of feudal tenants 
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in France, again found vent in a conspiracy of which 
Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland, was the prime 
mover. This powerful baron entrenched himself in 
the impregnable castle of Bamborough, and defied the 
efforts of the royal forces to dislodge him. At length, 
however, he was taken prisoner by treachery, and the 
rising quelled in 1095 a.d. 

The next year the first of the Crusades began, and 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, was eager to join the host 
of adventurous pilgrims who, inspired partly by religious 
enthusiasm and partly by the hope of plunder, sought 
to rescue Jerusalem from the hands of infidel Saracens. 
To obtain the means of fulfilling this wish, he offered 
to pledge the government of his dukedom to William 
for 10,000 merks. This offer William readily accepted, 
and found to his great delight the one great desire of 
his heart at length realised. Constituted by this trans- 
action a Continental potentate, William allied himself 
with the Duke of Poitou and Guienne, and declared war 
against the French king. 

In the midst of all his plans, and in the prime of his 
days, the life of this ruthless but intrepid and energetic 
ruler was suddenly and mysteriously cut short. In the 
year 1100 a.d. he was found dead in the New Forest, 
with an arrow piercing his heart. Whether the arrow 
was shot with deliberate intent to murder or by accident 
was never known. The common tradition is that it was 
Sir Walter Tyrell, one of his train, who sped the fatal 
shaft. 
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Upon the death of William the Red, Henry, the 
youngest son of the Conqueror, was crowned king. 
The same reasons which had induced a large portion 
of the nobility to support the right of Robert against 
William, again provoked a new and powerful conspiracy 
of barons, having the same object of securing the crown 
for the eldest son. Those who held estates both in 
England and Normandy found themselves in the 
awkward predicament of having to serve two masters 
whose claims were hostile to one another ; while many 
of the English barons would fain be free from a regime 
which subjected them to a sovereign to an extent un- 
known in other feudal communities. With Robert on 
the throne, England and Normandy would be united ; 
and they surely calculated to find in him a liege lord 
whose natural indolence and love of the Continental 
feudal system would lead him to grant them emanci- 
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pation from certain harassing restrictions, and enable 
each baron to become a despot in his own territory. 

Feeling his position somewhat insecure, Henry was 
most conciliatory to all parties, and strove especially 
to win the favour of the English section of the popula- 
tion. His judicious marriage with Matilda, an English 
princess of the royal house of Cerdic, daughter of Malcolm 
III. of Scotland and Matilda, the sister of JEdgax the 
^Etheling, secured to him the loyal and steady support 
of that section, who felt that their king was one of them- 
selves, and no longer a Norman stranger. For the benefit 
of his subjects at large, Norman as well as English, he 
promulgated a charter in which he promised to redress 
many of the grievances of the barons; and in which, 
moreover, in deference to the wish of the English, he 
restored the " Laws of Eadward the Confessor." By 
the "Laws of Eadward the Confessor" are meant in 
general those which were in force in England before 
the Conquest The charter containing these provisions 
is the first on record in which the authority of the 
Norman line of kings was curbed by any special enact- 
ment; and more than a hundred years after, this self- 
same document was produced as a precedent, amidst 
the cheers and acclamations of the barons, when, met 
in St. Paul's, they swore, with drawn sword, that they 
would wrest from the arbitrary John a new charter. 

When the dilatory Robert at last braced himself to 
assert his claim, he found Henry firmly seated on the 
throne with the express approbation not only of the 
English, but of most of the Norman barons. Finding 
contention useless, Robert was willing to come to terms. 
Accordingly, a settlement was proposed, and a peaceful 
arrangement concluded between the brothers. Henry, 
however, was not the man to forget to avenge himself 
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on those who had stirred up and encouraged his brother ; 
and so he did not rest until he had completely ruined 
Robert de Belesme and Yvo de Grantmesnil, the leaders 
of the party. 

England at length secure, Henry now determined to 
make himself master of Normandy. Taking advantage 
of Robert's notorious misgovernment, and regarding this 
as a warrant for hostile interference, he invaded the 
duchy, and in 1 106 a.d. gained the battle of Tenchbrai, 
by which Robert fell a prisoner of war into his hands. 
Robert passed the rest of his life in prison ; and thence- 
forth Henry ruled both England and Normandy as sole 
sovereign. Robert's son, William, surnamed Clito, made 
a determined but unavailing struggle to regain his 
father's dominions, but a defeat at Brenville in 1119 a.d. 
put an end to his hopes. 

At the time when everything in the future looked 
bright and prosperous for Henry, a calamity befell his 
family which cast a gloom over the remaining years of 
his life. His son William, who, he had fondly hoped, 
would succeed to his dominions, and unite in his person 
the English and Norman royal lines, was drowned while 
crossing from Normandy to England. The young prince, 
with a suite of nobles and officers, embarked on board 
a vessel called the "White Ship," belonging to one 
Thomas Fitz Stephen, a son of the man who had 
steered the Conqueror's ship to England. The prince 
and his companions delayed till late feasting and drink- 
ing, anticipating no danger, as they expected a bright 
moonlight night for the passage over. At length casting 
off from the shore, the vessel glided swiftly over the 
moonlit and placid Channel, urged gaily on by fifty 
sturdy rowers. Suddenly a loud crash was heard, a rush 
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of water filled the hold, and the ship straightway sank 
with all on board of her. A few rose to the surface, 
and struggled manfully against the dawning, when 
relief might come to them. But when the morning 
broke, all had gone down save a butcher of Rouen 
called Berold, who alone of all the crew survived to tell 
the tale of the dire disaster. When the news was 
brought to Henry, so great was the shock that, strong 
man though he was, he fell back senseless ; and it is 
said he never afterwards recovered any of his former 
cheerfulness. 

The untimely fate of this young prince seriously 
affected his father's plans for the future, for the Duke of 
Anjou, to whose daughter the prince had been affianced, 
now declared himself a supporter of William, the son 
of Robert, in which cause the king of France leagued 
himself along with him. Henry succeeded, however, in 
putting an end to this formidable coalition, and the death 
of William, soon after, before Alost, in 1128, removed all 
apprehension from that quarter in regard to the succession. 

Being left with only a daughter, Matilda, to succeed him, 
Henry wished to have her acknowledged as the heir to 
his dominions. It was quite a new thing for a woman 
to rule in England, and quite contrary to the barons' 
notions of feudal lordship ; nevertheless, most of them 
swore to uphold her claim, and stand by her in case of 
contention. Chief amongst those who thus pledged 
themselves were the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Robert, Earl of Gloucester. The princess, already the 
widow of Henry V., Emperor of Germany, was after 
this married to Geoffrey, surnamed Plantagenet, son of 
the Duke of Anjou, a step which naturally gave offence 
to the barons of England. 
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Although he acted with much more respect for the 
Church than his brother Rufus, Henry, nevertheless, 
asserted as stoutly the royal supremacy. Anselm was 
recalled, indeed, from the voluntary exile into which he 
had retired in the last reign, but the old cause of dispute 
remained Anselm still regarded the Pope, and not 
Henry, as his master, and the question turned upon the 
appointment of bishops to sees, and investing them with 
the symbols of their office. A compromise was made, 
in which Henry virtually gained his point. 



In the reign of Henry I. the earliest traces appear of 
the courts of justice as they exist at present in England. 
The local courts of the English, such as the Hundred 
Courts and the County Courts, were not at all likely, in 
their rude and unscientific procedure, to command the 
respect of the learned and clerkly men who conducted 
the legal business of the Normans. Hence in this reign 
we find the development of a tendency to remove suits 
from the local courts to the Curia Rcgis^ or King's 
Court. Circuits, too, were established, in which the 
king's justices attended for the purpose of trying cases, 
thus bringing all parts of the country within the influence 
of the royal judges. 

In the place of the Witenagemote, which constituted 
the national council before the Conquest, there was 
substituted under the Norman kings a similar assembly 
of the king's barons, both great and small ; and this 
afterwards developed into the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons. 

In December 1135 a.d. the king died, leaving his 
daughter Matilda, or Maud, as she was called, to succeed 
him. 
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Henry I. had fondly hoped that his English and Nor- 
man vassals would acknowledge his daughter Matilda as 
their liege lady or empress, but the feeling of the time 
made them averse to the rule of a woman, and there was 
no precedent in the annals of England or Normandy for 
a female sovereign. Stephen, a grandson of the Con- 
queror, accordingly experienced little opposition in 
claiming the throne, and he secured the support of the 
City of London and many great barons. So powerful 
had London now become, that already the voice of its 
burghers was almost equivalent to the opinion of the 
English people. Henry, Bishop of Winchester, the 
younger brother of Stephen, secured for him the counte- 
nance of the Church, and with these allies Matilda's cause 
was hopeless. 

Under the stern and watchful rule of the first three 
Norman kings, the power of the barons had always been 
restrained within due limits, and the royal authority 
exercised in all ecclesiastical matters. Neither the 
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Conqueror nor either of his two sons would ever permit 
baron or bishop to act independently of the crown. 
Stephen's dread of provoking a party favourable to 
Maud, joined to his own want of moral courage and his 
easy-going temper, led him to make concession after 
concession to his vassal lords, till, at last, they were 
allowed to erect over the length and breadth of the land 
castles and fortresses, which were neither more or less 
than dens for robbers. Secure in their fortified strong- 
holds, the robber barons levied black-mail upon all the 
villages and small towns within or near their domains, 
and no travelling party of merchants was safe from their 
lawless exactions. Each baron, defiant of the feeble 
authority of the king, exercised the powers of a despot in 
his own little territory. There was no restraint of law to 
prevent a brutal noble from inflicting the most savage 
excesses and cruelties upon those who were unable to 
resist the band of ruffian men-at-arms in his service. 
They thought nothing of casting the unhappy victims 
into the foulest dungeons to rot, to hang them up 
by the feet or hands till they died, or to roast, or strangle, 
or slowly starve them. No brave, powerful king, like 
William or Henry, any more stretched out his hand 
either to save the victim or punish his tormentor. The 
whole country was in a state of anarchy and wild con- 
fusion. 

In this state of utter misrule, or rather no rule, the 
authority of the Church was the only authority in the 
land which was held in any respect or veneration. It 
was by the influence of the Church Stephen had been 
placed on the throne, and he was weak enough to con- 
cede also prerogatives to it, which the preceding kings 
would have repelled with scorn. Nay, so insolent did 
the Church in this reign become, that she even ventured 
to arrogate to herself the right to set aside any sovereign 
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who proved himself, in her regard, an unworthy ruler. 
This idea of deposing a sovereign for misrule, once hav- 
ing taken root in the national mind, was never thoroughly 
eradicated ; and although after Stephen's days the Church 
herself was never in a position to dethrone one king and 
put another in his place, nevertheless, a greater power in 
the state than the Church, the Parliament or National 
Assembly, not only reserved the right, but acted upon 
it in the cases of Edward II., Richard II., and James II. 
David of Scotland, the maternal uncle of Maud, in- 
dignant at the injustice of which she was the victim, 
made a great effort to place her on the throne. In the 
year 1138 he, in her interest, invaded the north of Eng- 
land with a motley army, consisting partly of his own 
trained vassals and partly of a horde of undisciplined 
men from the south and south-west of Scotland. Though 
England was in a state of miserable anarchy and mis- 
government, the men of the North united against this 
common enemy. Thurstan, Archbishop of York, organ- 
ised a strong force to oppose the Scottish king, and at 
Northallerton awaited his onset. Four sacred banners 
fastened to the mast of a vessel formed the English stan- 
dard, and the Battle of the Standard accordingly was the 
name which was given to the engagement that followed. 
The Scots were utterly routed, and they fled, leaving, it is 
said, 10,000 dead on the field of battle. The next year 
Stephen mortally offended and made enemies of the 
chief ecclesiastics by seizing the castles of the bishops of 
Lincoln, Salisbury, and Ely, and treating the prelates 
themselves with marked indignity. Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester, the king's own brother, denounced the con- 
duct of the king, and the whole weight and influence of 
the clergy was thrown into the scales in favour of Matilda. 
The empress, as she was styled, and Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, her great supporter, landed in the south of 
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England, and proceeded thence to Bristol. With this 
act a civil war began, and for the next fourteen years the 
country was a scene of violence, bloodshed, and desultory 
aimless warfare. The west country generally supported 
Matilda; Milo, Earl of Hereford, gained a series of 
successes fighting in her behalf; and finally at Lincoln, in 
1 141 a. d., Stephen was defeated and taken prisoner by the 
Earl of Gloucester. Upon this the empress was all but 
universally acknowledged queen ; but first she alienated 
many of her friends by her haughty and injudicious con- 
duct, and finally her cause was ruined when her great 
champion, Robert of Gloucester, was taken prisoner, as 
Stephen was released in exchange for Robert, and she 
herself was so hard pressed that she fled to the Continent 
for safety. 

Meantime Henry, the son of Matilda, had been grow- 
ing into manhood. By his father's right he inherited 
Anjou, by his mother's, the dukedom of Normandy, and 
with his wife Eleanor he received Poitou and Guienne. 
To this already powerful grandson of Henry L the eyes 
of all England naturally turned to free them from 
Stephen's weak and worthless rule. The Church, too, 
aided the prince; for Stephen, in his usual reckless 
way, had provoked a bitter quarrel with Theobald, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Thomas a Becket, the son of a 
prominent London citizen, and confidant of the Arch- 
bishop, undertook a mission to Prince Henry, and 
invited him to come over to assert his claim to the 
crown, promising support Henry accepted the invita- 
tion, and landed with a large army at his back. A truce 
was made at Wallingford, and the issue of the negotia- 
tion that ensued was, that Stephen should hold the crown 
during his lifetime, but that Henry should succeed on 
his death. The next year, 11 54 a.d., Stephen died. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE PLANTAGENET LINE. 

HENRY II. 

1154 to 1180 A.D. 

Henry succeeds to the Grown. 1154 
Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of 

Canterbury 1162 

Constitutions of Clarendon 1164 

Murder of Thomas a Becket . 1170 
Henry establishes Feudal Lordship 

over Ireland 1172 

General Rising against Henry's Rule 1174 

Death of Henry 1188 

Upon the death of Stephen, Henry found himself not 
only king of England, but also master of more than half 
of France. From the English Channel to the Pyrenees, 
and westward from the Somme, the town of Tours and 
the highlands of Auvergne, all the country owned him 
as feudal lord. In England he was absolutely sovereign, 
and in France, although a vassal, he was more powerful 
than his lord, the king. The young prince was a man 
of active habits, strong bodily frame, and of great judg- 
ment in all practical matters. He bent himself with all 
the natural energy of his disposition to reform the terrible 
abuses of baronial power which had arisen in the last 
reign, and to reassert that supremacy in Church affairs 
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which had been lost by Stephen in the wretched misrule 
for which he was responsible. 

The barons were required to yield up those castles 
and fortresses which they had lately built ; and the few 
who dared to make a show of resistance to this demand 
were treated with such rough severity as to satisfy all 
that with this new king there was no hope but in sub- 
mission. Henry greatly lessened the military importance 
of the baronage by dispensing with their services as 
soldiers, and requiring them to supply shield-money, 
or scutage, in place of personal service No longer 
could a great noble, with his small army of retainers, 
pique himself on the thought that in the day of battle 
his king could not do without him. The king merely 
demanded money, and with the money he paid his own 
troops to fight, While the baron in enforced quiet might 
stay at home to guard the public welfare on his own 
domain. Further, by making all classes liable to be 
called out for military service, the barons no longer 
formed the only privileged soldier class of the com- 
munity. 

Henry found it much more easy to restrain the power 
and excesses of a turbulent baronage than to reduce to 
reason the haughty temper and high-flown claims of the 
lordly priest. Upon the death of Archbishop Theobald, 
Henry thought that if he appointed one whom he knew 
to the See of Canterbury, thus vacant, he would through 
him be able to gain and wield an influence over ecclesi- 
astical affairs. Thomas a Becket, his closest friend and 
constant companion, who was already chancellor, was 
selected to fill this high post. Before his installation 
to the archiepiscopal office, Becket was, in every sense 
of the word, a courtier ; his one aim was to please 
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the king ; and skilfully and successfully did he manage 
the often delicate and always important negotiations 
that were intrusted to his care. But as soon as he 
became Primate of all England, he conceived it to be 
his bounden duty to regard himself in that capacity no 
longer as the subject of Henry, but of his Church's only 
head, the Pope of Rome. Henry was just as firmly fixed 
in his resolve to assert his supremacy over the Church of 
England as Becket was to own no sovereign master but 
the Pope. Both men were of keen, vindictive temper, 
untiring energy, and iron wilL The chief point at issue 
was the extent of the authority of the king's judges. 
Henry insisted that they had power to try priests who 
had broken the laws, while Becket firmly maintained 
that priests were only answerable to the Church tribunals. 
At Clarendon, in 1164 A.D., the ancient customs of the 
country, which proved that priests had always been 
amenable to the king's justice, were voted laws, and 
drawn up in the form of Constitutions. Becket at first 
agreed to the provisions, but afterwards repented, and 
withdrew his assent Henry, who by this time hated the 
Archbishop with all the fury of his savage nature, sought 
every opportunity to compass his ruin, and at last the 
Primate withdrew to France. From his retreat abroad 
he fulminated forth all the terrors of the Church against 
those who sided with the king, while the king, on the 
other hand, drove into exile and confiscated the property 
of those who took the Archbishop's part 

In 1 170 a.d., notwithstanding the warnings of his 
friends, Becket, trusting to the sanctity of his office, ven- 
tured once more into England, not yielding, however, in 
the slightest degree the ground he had taken up. But 
he had to deal with a monarch who, when once roused 
to passion, was as pitiless as a tiger and as bloodthirsty. 
The Archbishop was murdered on the very steps of the 
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high altar in Canterbury Cathedral by four minions of 
the king. Henry pretended to disavow the deed, pro- 
pitiated the Pope, and did penance, but he had gained 
his end. He had tried fair means, and these failing, had 
resorted to foul, to get rid of this troublesome priest 

The circumstances of Ireland called for the interfer- 
ence of the powerful English king. That country had 
hitherto been independent, under its own petty chieftains 
and princes. It was the old story of civil discord, and 
the stranger invited to redress the wrongs of the injured 
or weaker party. Dermot, king of Leinster, had carried 
off the wife of O'Rourke, the chieftain of Leitrim. O'Con- 
nor, the most powerful king in Ireland, espoused the cause 
of O'Rourke. Dermot fled to England, and gathered to- 
gether a force of adventurous barons and their retainers. 
In 1 1 69 a.d. Robert Fitz Stephen, Maurice Fitzgerald, 
and Richard le Clare, surnamed Strongbow, landed in 
Ireland, and took the towns of Wexford and Waterford ; 
and Strongbow, who had married Dermot's daughter, 
was, upon the death of his father-in-law, crowned king of 
Leitrim. In 1172 a.d. Henry took formal possession 
of the island in person, and established several powerful 
baronies, upon the understanding that the holders should 
complete the conquest of the country. 

Two years after, a very formidable general attack was 
made upon Henry's dominions. The king of France, 
together with the Counts of Boulogne and Flanders, and 
other powerful nobles, sought to overthrow his power in 
France, while William the Lion of Scotland invaded Eng- 
land from the north. Added to this, in England itself 
the Earls of Leicester, Chester, and Derby were in open 
revolt The king's own children, urged by their mother, 
Eleanor, to repeated acts of petty rebellion, joined the 
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enemies of their father. But Henry was equal to the 
emergency. In France he gained a victory at Dol, and 
afterwards defeated his son Richard, who led an army 
against him. The rebel English earls were forced into 
submission by the capture of Huntingdon, their great 
stronghold. William of Scotland was surprised near Aln- 
wick by Ranulph de Glanville, and made prisoner along 
with many of his chief nobles. Henry's great danger was 
now over. Only he took care not to release the Scottish 
king until he had acknowledged himself a vassal of the 
English crown. This claim of sovereignty over the 
whole island was by no means a new one. The 
Conqueror and Rufus had both claimed Scotland as 
a fief held at their grace, and forced the Scottish kings 
to acknowledge their dependence. In after years the 
assertion of this claim was a fruitful source of bloodshed, 
which did not cease till the union of the crowns, under 
James I. Henry treated his sons with more than 
leniency, considering the part they had acted against 
him, allowing them a maintenance sufficient for their 
rank, and only requiring from them an oath of fealty. 
No treatment, however, whether harsh or kind, had any 
effect in restraining the turbulence and discontent of 
Henry's children, and of their mother, Eleanor, who 
repaid her husband's dislike by taking every opportunity 
of doing him injury. Richard, who, upon the death of 
Prince Henry, was now the heir to the throne, leagued 
himself with the king of France, and forced his father 
into complete submission. Soon after Henry died, 
worn out in body by ill-health, and thoroughly broken- 
spirited, 1189 A.D. 

Henry's reign was characterised by a vigorous and 
improved administration of the affairs of the kingdom. 
The Courts of Law were established, the collection of 
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feudal dues regulated, and all the revenues of the crown, 
whether ordinary or raised for some special purpose, 
organised and worked by officers or committees of the 
Curia Regis ; and it is in this reign that we see the first 
rudiments of our present system of administering justice 
and conducting the business of the nation. Trial by 
jury was instituted, or rather, the earliest traces of this 
form of trial may be traced to this reign, when an inquest 
of twelve men could be claimed in the settlement of dis- 
putes relating to land ; and by and by it was the custom 
for twelve men to be sworn in every district to inquire 
whether there were within it any criminal cases, and, if 
so, to present them to the sheriff and the king's justices 
travelling in circuit This was the origin of the grand 
jury. The criminals so presented were at first tried 
by some sort of ordeal, but afterwards this barbarous 
method of determining in any way a point of justice was 
abolished ; and there arose what is known as the petty 
jury, whose business it is to inquire into the facts after 
the presentment of a supposed criminal by a grand jury. 
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RICHARD I. (Cceur-de-Lion). 

1189 to 1100 A.D. 



succeeds to the Crown 
Sets out on Crusade 
Returns from Crusade . 
Richard killed at Chaluz 
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Upon the death of Henry II., his eldest surviving son, 
Richard, was crowned at Westminster. The same year 
the nations of Western Europe began a third Crusade, 
which had for its object the rescuing of the Christian 
kingdom of Jerusalem, which was now hard pressed by 
the all-victorious Saracens. England, France, and Ger- 
many sent forth large and well-disciplined armies to the 
East, and so great was the enthusiasm of all ranks, that 
the command of these was assumed by the respective 
sovereigns of these countries in person — Richard, 
Philip Augustus, and Frederick Barbarossa. The first 
two monarchs joined their forces, , proceeded by sea, 
and, after various delays, arrived at Acre, which was 
then held by a Mahomedan garrison, against the fast 
failing attacks of the native Christians. Frederick 
Barbarossa, who had attempted to lead his Germans 
by land, was less fortunate; he perished on the road, 
and only a miserable remnant of his force succeeded in 
reaching their destination. Richard, who was passion- 
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ately fond of soldiering and warlike adventure, and had 
entered upon the enterprise with all the energy of his 
nature, buckled on his armour for the fray, and by the 
capture of the stronghold of Acre, which had hitherto 
resisted the efforts of the Christian knights, paved the 
way for still greater successes. Philip Augustus, his ally, 
however, cared little about the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
or wasting his energies against the warlike Saracens of 
Syria ; and, accordingly, at the first opportunity he re- 
turned home, leaving the English king to bear the brunt 
of the war, and intending to seize the opportunity of 
Richard's absence to intrigue for the possession of his 
French fiefs. Richard after his departure captured 
Joppa, and then pressed on till actually within sight 
of Jerusalem, when the weakness of his own force, the 
constant reports from home of his brother John's 
attempts on the throne, and the attacks of the French 
king upon his dominions, induced him to abandon the 
Crusade and return, 1192 a.d. 

When he had set out for Palestine, Richard left 
William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely, with the chief 
authority both in Church and state during his absence. 
The high office of Justiciary made him the natural repre- 
sentative or regent for the king while absent, and the title 
of Papal Legate, conferred by the Pope of Rome, con- 
stituted him, as long as he held it, the ultimate autho- 
rity within the realm in all matters ecclesiastical. The 
prelate's injudicious arrogance and want of tact, however, 
raised up a strong party against him, who openly avowed 
hatred of his rule and a determination to compass his 
ruin ; and by their efforts Longchamp was deprived of the 
regency. Prince John, who was one of the most active 
of Longchamp's opponents, now began to intrigue with 
Philip Augustus with the object of securing the crown 
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for himself. Such was the state of affairs when Richard 
set out on his homeward voyage. Afraid to pass through 
the dominions of his enemy, the king of France, he 
determined to attempt to pass in disguise through Ger- 
many. The adventure proved an unlucky one, for the 
Archduke of Austria, who owed a grudge to the English 
king for the contumely with which he had treated him 
while taking part in the Crusade, captured him by the 
way and held him a prisoner, till he was forced, for a 
consideration, to surrender him to the Emperor. So 
great was the indignation felt in Europe at the insult 
thus offered to a crowned monarch, that the Emperor 
was compelled to release his royal prisoner on payment 
of a ransom, although both the king of France and 
Prince John would only have been too glad to see the 
Lion Heart, as Richard was called, removed out of their 
path for ever. 

Upon Richard's return to England, Prince John's 
party fell to pieces. The restless and adventure-loving 
king did not, however, remain long in his kingdom ; for 
engaging in a war with the king of France, he got in- 
volved in a series of distracted, aimless skirmishes and 
combats, in which, though generally victorious, he gained 
no important object, and had and achieved no definite 
design. At last, before the walls of the castle of Chaluz 
the royal knight-errant met his death. The Count of 
Limoges, a vassal of the English king, found a treasure 
that had been deposited on his estate. Richard received 
a share, but claimed all, and upon being denied, attacked 
the castle. While reconnoitring the walls, he was struck 
by an arrow, shot by Bertrand de Gourdon. The 
wounded king was taken to his tent, which he never 
again left until his mighty frame was borne forth upon 
the funeral bier and laid in the vaults of Fontevraud 
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Abbey Church, beside the mouldering dust of his great 
father. 

The enormous expenses of the Crusade, Richard's ran- 
som, and the almost continuous war with France, made 
heavy drains upon the public treasury, and besides, every 
possible means of raising money was tried by this ex- 
travagant though gallant king. The feudal tenants were 
forced to pay scutages, or sums of money, in place of 
providing knights for the king's service ; the towns paid 
tallages, or fixed sums assessed in proportion to their 
wealth ; and though the Danegeld was levied for the last 
time in the twentieth year of Henry II., still a tax some- 
what similar continued to be enforced. Besides these, 
other more questionable means of obtaining money were 
resorted to. Public offices and titles were openly and 
avowedly sold; even an earldom, a bishopric, and the post 
of sheriff could be bought with money. The unfortunate 
Jews, who were the bankers and money-brokers of the 
time, were subjected to unheard-of cruelties and oppres- 
sions to make them give up what, to justify the extor- 
tion, was called their ill-gotten wealth ; although they 
were, in fact, almost the only industrious and reliable 
capitalists in the country. This continual demand for 
money on the part of the crown, which pressed on barons 
and burgesses alike, did much to strengthen a growing 
grudge to all such arbitrary exactions, which afterwards 
found vent in* the demand for Magna Charta during 
John's reign, and led to the appointment of agents or 
representatives in the reign of Henry III., to fix the 
amounts to be paid and the manner of raising the 
money. 
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1100 to 1216 A.D. 

John succeeds to the Grown 1199 

Normandy lost 1203 

Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 

Canterbury 1207 

England placed under an interdict 1208 
John acknowledges himself a vassal 

of the Pope 1213 

Battle of Bouvines .... 1214 

Magna Charta signed 1215 

Death of John 1216 

Richard had appointed John to be his successor, 
although, according to later ideas, Arthur, the son of 
John's elder brother, Geoffrey, had the prior claim. Up 
to that time, however, it had been a common custom to 
supersede the next lineal heir, if, by reason of youth or 
incapacity, he was unfit to govern. 

Philip Augustus of France, whose lifelong aim it was 
to reduce the great French fiefs into vassalage to the 
crown of France, put forward Arthur as the lawful heir, 
in order merely to provoke a war with John, by which 
he hoped to strip him of his French possessions. 
Negotiations, and thereafter a war, ensued, in which, 
though Prince Arthur was captured, to his ruin, some 
say by death at the hands of his uncle, the king of 
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France wrested Normandy from the English crown, 
leaving of this great fief only the Channel Islands to 
the sovereigns of England to remind them that the 
great founder of their line was a Duke of Normandy. 

In his attempts to maintain supremacy over the 
Church of England, John was not so successful as his 
father. The Papal throne was occupied at this time by 
Innocent III., a man of great ambition and force of 
character, who had set before himself no less an object 
than to form a great Papal Empire, in which the kings of 
the countries of Western Europe should play the part 
of vassals. An opportunity was not long in offering 
itself to this ambitious Italian of interfering in English 
affairs. 

Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, died, and 
the monks of Canterbury, claiming the right of naming 
-a successor, nominated their prior, Reginald John 
appointed John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich. The 
dispute was referred to the Pope, who set aside the titles 
of both as informal, and appointed Stephen Langton, 
averring that the appointment of a successor rested 
neither with monks nor with king, but with the Pope 
as supreme head of the Church. A struggle began. 
The king refused to accept the nominee of the Pope. 
The Pope laid England under an interdict, that is, he 
forbade the performance of any religious service through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. Thus, no 
marriages could be solemnised, the dead were buried 
without ritual, and the clergy refused to administer the 
consolations of the Church to those who sought them. 
John, by way of retort, subjected the clergy to such a 
fury of persecution that most of the higher dignitaries 
fled from his vengeance The Pope then excommuni- 
cated the contumacious and defiant king ; and such was 
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the superstition of the times, that men avoided all 
dealings with one against whom the Church had pro- 
nounced a ban which was believed to entail eternal 
reprobation. Still the haughty Plantagenet, with the 
stubbornness of his race, clung with grim pertinacity to 
his purpose, regardless alike of the fulminations from 
Rome and the averted looks of his subjects, who eyed him 
askance as one doomed to be a prey to the powers of 
evil No spiritual terrors could move the king. It was 
not till the Pope induced the king of France to invade 
England that John, feeling himself powerless to resist, 
thought of yielding. He now acknowledged Stephen 
Langton Archbishop of Canterbury, and actually went 
so far as to acknowledge himself a vassal of the Pope of 
Rome, receiving his crown from the hands of Pandulph 
the Papal legate, and submitting to investiture into his 
fief in the same manner as an ordinary feudal tenant 

By the submission of John, Philip of France was 
deprived of all excuse to make an attack, and the 
English king, taking advantage of the relief, leagued 
himself with Otho, the Emperor of Germany, for the pur- 
pose of overthrowing the growing power of the French 
sovereigns, and regaining his lost possessions on the 
Continent. At Bouvines, 12 14 a.d., in the north-east 
of France, Philip met the allies. This was no idle fight, 
but a battle involving issues of the greatest moment to 
the contending parties. For Philip, defeat meant the 
overthrow of the whole policy of his life, and the collapse 
of all his conquests. He had striven hard to restrain 
within due limits the power of his great vassals, and 
hitherto had been successful ; but if he returned to his 
capital in flight from this field, the whole of the great fiefs 
claimed by the English king would have to be at once 
surrendered, and even a less powerful vassal than the 
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Duke of Normandy or the Count of Anjou could with 
impunity despise the power of the fallen monarch. To 
John, defeat meant not the final loss of his French do- 
minions only, but utter prostration before his enemies in 
England Otho, too, had staked his all upon this one 
blow, with the result of making or marring his position 
both among his own people and with foreign nations. 
As it turned out, the French king was victorious, and 
his opponents were ruined men. 

John returned home utterly helpless and dispirited, to 
find clergy, barons, and townships united with the one 
object of establishing the royal power on a more satis- 
factory basis. Both John and his brother Richard had 
often wilfully and recklessly disregarded those rights, 
without which society cannot exist — the liberty of the 
person and the right of property. Within certain limits 
men must be allowed to come and go as they please, and 
enjoy the fruits of their own labour. But these tyrants 
had even imprisoned and killed men without trial, and 
had trumped up every pretext for exacting money, and 
appropriating valuables that belonged to their subjects. 
Things had come to such a pass that the whole nation 
rose in open revolt, but calmly and resolutely, under 
wise and cool leaders. 

Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
William, Earl Marshal of England, were at the head 
of the movement. At Runnymead, half mad with im- 
potent rage, John found himself compelled to sign the 
Magna Oharta, or Great Charter of English liberties. 
This great document laid down the basis of all future 
relations between the crown and its subjects, namely, 
that no freeman should be taken, or imprisoned, or 
disseised, or outlawed, or banished, or anyways damaged, 
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except by the lawful judgment of his peers ; that right 
and justice be not refused, delayed, or sold to any man ; 
and, further, that no money or exactions of any kind 
should be levied except by the express consent of those 
concerned. These principles form the foundation on 
which has been raised, stone by stone, through six long 
centuries, that glorious structure, the constitution and 
government of England. 

Although, in signing the Magna Charta, John yielded 
to the irresistible will of the nation, he never for a 
moment dreamed of carrying out his plighted promise. 
The Pope, who felt himself constrained to support his 
vassal, declared the Magna Charta null and void, and 
absolved the king from his oath to respect it. Armed 
with this sanction, and supported by large bands of 
Poictevin mercenary soldiers, John laid waste the lands 
of those barons who had prominently supported Stephen 
Langton and William, the Earl Marshal. The whole 
land felt the weight of his revengeful ire, and in despair 
the country now turned to the French king for help, 
preferring to place themselves under the power of a 
foreign dynasty, rather than yield thus unconditionally 
to this unprincipled and bloodthirsty descendant of the 
Plantagenets. 

Louis, the Dauphin of France, at the invitation of the 
English barons, invaded England, but before he could 
come face to face with the English king, the latter was 
struck down by the hand of death ; and there were not 
wanting those who whispered dark hints of foul play, so 
opportunely and so literally did the event appear con- 
trived to free the nation from embarrassments too surely 
impending. 
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The death of John ruined the cause of the Dauphin in 
England. A powerful party, at the head of which were 
William of Pembroke, Earl Marshal of England, who 
had ably seconded Stephen Langton in the last reign, 
and the Pope's legate or representative in England, 
declared themselves in favour of the late king's eldest 
son, Henry, a child of ten years old. The young Prince 
was accordingly crowned with the title of Henry III., 
though in circumstances which would have required a 
mature and experienced ruler. The Scotch were over- 
running the north, and the Welsh the west, while the 
south of England was in the hands of the Dauphin Louis 
with his French army. William of Pembroke, however, 
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was there, and he was equal to the emergency. He 
greatly strengthened Henry's party by accepting the Great 
Charter. The whole weight of the Church, too, was 
thrown into this side, for the Pope had expressly refused 
to sanction the doings of Louis, and had instructed his 
legate to favour, in every way, the cause of Henry. 
Pembroke, thus supported, soon found himself suffi- 
ciently strong to give open battle to the French and 
their English supporters. These were utterly routed at 
Lincoln, in 1216 a.d., in a battle which was fought in the 
streets of the town, and which is known as the Fair of 
Lincoln. Louis returned to France ; and England was 
saved from the evils of a foreign dynasty. 

As soon as he had settled the king firmly on the 
throne, Pembroke advised a solemn ratification of the 
Great Charter, which was done. Again, in the ninth 
year of the same reign, this ratification was solemnly 
confirmed; and, indeed, the Charter as signed in the 
ninth year of Henry III. is the one which is now in the 
Statute Book, and which, unaltered since then, continues 
part of the law of the country. The Great Charter has 
been ratified solemnly in all thirty-two times, many of 
these under the reign of Henry III., and to conciliate 
the Parliament to grant further supplies of money. The 
plan of insisting upon the redress of a grievance, such 
as tampering, on the part of the crown, with the terms 
of this charter, before voting a new money grant, placed 
an enormous power in the hands of future Parliaments, 
which they were not slow to use, and by which they 
humbled the haughtiest sovereigns to their will, and 
constituted themselves the most important power in the 
government of the country. 
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regarding young Henry as his ward, inasmuch as the late 
king was a vassal of the Papal See, appointed Pandulph 
legate, with instructions to assume the guardianship of 
the youthful king. This daring interference with the 
rights of independent government was stoutly resisted 
Stephen Langton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, used 
all his influence with the Pope to persuade him to recall 
his legate, and succeeded. Hubert de Burgh became 
regent, and faithfully administered his high office, though 
greatly thwarted and harassed by a strong foreign party 
who had obtained a footing in the last reign, and to 
whom the king, as he became older, gave support and 
encouragement. At the head of these opponents of De 
Burgh was Peter de Roches, who had acted as High 
Justiciary, or king's representative, in John's reign, and 
who was now charged with the guardianship of the infant 
king. But supported by the influence of the great Arch- 
bishop Langton, De Burgh was too powerful for his 
adversaries, and De Roches deemed it expedient to 
withdraw from England. 

In 1228 a.d. Stephen Langton died, leaving behind 
him one of the brightest names in the history of his 
country. He was a great and patriotic statesman, a pious 
churchman, and a profound scholar, and his name will 
be associated through all ages with that most precious 
relic of his wisdom, the Magna Charta. The death of 
this truly great man was a heavy blow to De Burgh's 
influence 3 the king, who was now of age, began to 
show plainly that De Burgh's disregard of the French 
possessions of the crown and his purely insular policy 
were distasteful to him ; and De Burgh himself was well 
aware that he was personally unpopular with many of 
the most powerful barons. In 1232 a. d. he was deprived 
of his offices, and De Roches, who had returned the 
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year before, became the confidential adviser of the king. 
His advice was, however, attended with such unfortunate 
results that he retired, and Henry took the management 
of affairs into his own hands. The king was a man of 
very poor capacity, and almost entirely destitute of those 
qualities which constitute a leader of men. For the 
next seventeen years affairs were simply mismanaged. 
The king persistently insisted on carrying out a policy 
with regard to his French possessions which proved 
ruinously expensive and ended in failure. In a feeble 
effort to regain possession of Poitou, he was repulsed at 
Taillebourg, and afterwards at Saintes ; and, finally, he 
was forced to accept an unfavourable peace. Worse 
than this was an attempt he made, which also drained 
his resources and came to nothing, to secure for his son, 
Edmund, actual possession of the kingdom of Sicily, the 
crown of which had been proffered to Richard, Duke of 
Cornwall, the king's brother, and refused, as being a 
mere titular dignity, not worth the cost of enfeoffment 
This last folly brought about a crisis. The barons, in 
parliament assembled, insisted that twenty-four persons 
should be nominated, half by themselves and half by 
the king, to reform the state of the kingdom. This 
was the celebrated " Mad Parliament," and Richard de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, and Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester, were the leading spirits of the movement. 

De Montfort. had married the king's sister, and for 
many years past had striven to neutralise the bad effects 
of the king's folly. Henry, chafing beneath the restraint 
imposed upon him by his barons, took every oppor- 
tunity to free himself from their control A quarrel 
between Gloucester and De Montfort seemed to give 
promise of success to his wishes, but the death of Glou- 
cester placed De Montfort at the head of his party, and 
the result was an appeal to arms. In 1264 a.d., the 
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king was defeated at Lewes and taken prisoner, and by 
a treaty called the Mise of Lewes the matters in dis- 
pute between the king and his barons were referred to 
arbitration. The next year De Montfort found it neces- 
sary to lay the affairs of the kingdom before a parlia- 
ment. This celebrated parliament was different in one 
respect from all preceding councils, or parliaments, as 
they were now beginning to be called. Previously, only 
the higher clergy, the greater barons, and the represen- 
tatives of the lesser barons were summoned, these last 
being known as Knights of the Shires, two being sent 
to represent each county. On this occasion, however, 
De Montfort called upon the chief towns to send two 
representatives each, and these, together with the 
representatives of each county, formed what was sub- 
sequently called the House of Commons. The measures 
of this great assembly, if they had been carried out, 
would have probably brought about a peaceful solution 
of existing difficulties; but force of arms was again 
brought into requisition between the supporters of the 
king and his discontented barons, and this time Prince 
Edward, the king's eldest son, defeated and slew Simon 
de Montfort at Evesham, in the latter part of 1265 a.d., 
the same year in which the memorable parliament had 
been summoned. In 1267 a. d., Magna Charta was again 
solemnly ratified, and from that time kept. Though De 
Montfort was in his tomb, the spirit that animated his 
resistance to ill-judged tyranny still survived him. In 
1272 a.d. the king died. 
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Prince Edward, the eldest son of Henry III., was in 
Sicily when his father died. He had been taking part 
in the miserable attempt which Louis IX. of France had 
been making to revive the Crusades. His accession to 
the crown was viewed with such favour, and took place 
so quietly, that the young monarch, instead of hastening 
home, preferred to delay upon the Continent to settle 
some of the foreign affairs of the country. In France 
he nearly lost his life in what is known as the Little 
Battle of Chalons. This was in reality a tournament, in 
which the English and French knights being matched 
against one another, the latter lost their temper, and the 
fight became real. The daring young sovereign and his 
Englishmen, finding that sport had turned into grim 
earnest, were not a whit behindhand, and set-to might 
and main. They slew several of the Frenchmen and 
put the rest to flight. As he passed into Flanders, he 
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arranged a commercial treaty, which was of great advan- 
tage to his own merchants; and in 1274 a.d. landed in 
England and was crowned at Westminster. 

During the latter years of the reign of Henry III. 
the country had borne with an incapable administration, 
in the hope that all would be rectified and readjusted 
for the better when Edward should succeed, for they 
regarded him as a prince worthy of their homage and 
competent for the trust Nor were they doomed to dis- 
appointment Edward I. has been called the greatest of 
the Plantagenets : he was more ; he was the greatest sove- 
reign that had sat upon the throne since the Conqueror. 
A brave and skilful general, a wise ruler, and a far- 
experienced man, he was the prominent figure of his time, 
and distinguished, not so much by his royal birth and 
breeding, as by his commanding intellect, great practical 
sagacity, and consummate tact. 

From his reign dates the government of England 
by King, Lords, and Commons, and it must be taken as 
the commencement of a fresh period and an improved 
order of things. The savage tyranny of John and the 
feeble mismanagement of Henry III. had struck a heavy 
blow at the personal influence of the sovereign, and 
Edward, with all his wisdom, was compelled to acknow- 
ledge the right of his subjects to interfere and hold even 
him in check, when their own interests and property 
were at stake. Perhaps this cannot be better illustrated 
than by instancing what is known as the Confirmation of 
the Charters. The heavy war expenses of the king had 
led him into arbitrary means of raising money, such 
as could not be tolerated by a high-spirited baronage, 
church, and people. Humphrey Bohun, Earl of Here- 
ford, and Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, with wonderful 
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intrepidity, dared to face the wrath of this powerful 
monarch and refused point-blank to give assistance in 
a war against France. Going still further, they drew 
the thwarted king's attention to the fact that not only 
had Magna Charta never been ratified by him, but that 
its provisions had not been always regarded, and that, 
besides the infringement of the great charter, the Charter 
of Forests, granted by Henry III., and which had been 
designed to put an end to the atrocious game laws and 
the abuse of power in and near the royal forests, had 
been systematically ignored. Before a grant of money 
was given, they insisted, therefore, that these two great 
charters should be confirmed. This the king did with 
great reluctance. Copies of the confirmation were sent 
to all sheriffs, justices, and magistrates throughout the 
country, and kept in all cathedral churches, where they 
were publicly read twice a year, accompanied by a 
solemn sentence of excommunication against all who 
should infringe them. 

The consolidation of Great Britain into one united 
kingdom was one of the chief objects of this king's reign. 
Nominally he was over-lord of Wales, and the sovereign 
lord of the king of Scotland, but in both cases the 
authority was merely nominal. In 1275 A.D., Llewellyn, 
one of the most powerful of the Welsh princes, refused 
even to pay homage to Edward, or to acknowledge his 
nominal lordship. Edward declared war against his 
rebellious vassal, and soon forced him into submission. 
On this occasion Llewellyn and his brother David were 
treated with consideration ; but upon their renewing the 
rebellion, Llewellyn was defeated and slain, and his 
brother, being captured, was formally executed. Wales 
was annexed to the English crown, without a shadow of 
independent sovereignty, 1282 a.d. During this cam- 
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paign, Edward, afterwards the second of that name, was 
born at Caernarvon Castle, and presented by his father 
to the assembled Welsh chieftains as their prince. From 
that time the eldest son of the English sovereign has 
borne the title of Prince of Wales. 

In 1292 a.d. the state of affairs in Scotland induced 
Edward to put into action that nominal sovereignty which 
the English kings from the Conquest had claimed over the 
Scottish. Alexander III. of Scotland had died leaving 
no issue save one infant granddaughter, Margaret, known 
as the Maid of Norway, her father being Eric, king of 
Norway. This child was declared queen in 1286 a.d., 
but unfortunately died, before reaching woman's estate, 
on her voyage from Norway to Scotland. At once a 
host of competitors put forward their rival claims for 
the vacant throne, all being of royal blood, more or less 
removed. Of these, Bruce and Baliol made good the 
proof of closest relationship to the previous occupants 
of the throne. The decision was referred to Edward, 
who gave his voice in favour of John Baliol ; the claims 
of that competitor being, as far as relationship was con- 
cerned, superior to those of Bruce. Baliol accepted the 
throne, and, as his predecessors had done, paid homage 
to the English king. But this time Edward did not 
intend to suffer the homage to be merely an empty 
ceremony; and the Scotch king was subjected to all 
the terms incident to vassalage. Baliol, however, took 
the opportunity of Edward's being involved in a French 
war to throw off his allegiance. Suspending his opera- 
tions against France, Edward marched into Scotland, 
utterly routed BalioPs forces at Dunbar in 1295 a.d., 
formally and ignominiously dethroned him, and under- 
took in person the government of the kingdom; Earl 
Warenne being made guardian, Hugh de Cressingham, 
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treasurer, and William of Ormsby, justiciary. To signify 

the extinction of Scotland as an independent kingdom, 

the regalia and coronation-stone were carried to England, 

and deposited in Westminster Abbey. This procedure 

was viewed with the greatest disfavour by the mass of 

the Scotch people; and when William Wallace of Ellerslie, 

one of the smaller gentry, raised the standard of revolt, 

so warm was the support which he received from the 

mass of his countrymen, that he was enabled for a long 

time to carry on a kind of robber warfare against the 

English with impunity, and at last found himself in a 

position to fight a pitched battle at Cambus Kenneth, 

near Stirling, in 1297 a.d. Edward's officers, Warenne 

and Cressingham, were utterly defeated, and affairs were 

come to such a serious pass that next year Edward had 

to take the field in persoa Marching north, he routed 

Wallace at Falkirk, and once more established his 

power, appointing Comyn regent, in 1298 a.d. Wallace 

after his defeat led a wandering life for some time, but 

being at length betrayed and captured, he was executed 

as a common malefactor and robber. 

Robert Bruce, the grandson of Baliors rival, having 
assassinated Comyn, attempted once more to fan the 
flame of rebellion against the English king, in the hope 
of obtaining the crown for himself. Unsuccessful at 
first, Bruce, by his dogged perseverance and ability, 
succeeded in having himself crowned ; and, after many 
disappointments, obtained such a footing that the pre- 
sence of Edward was again required in Scotland. But 
the whole face of events was altered by the death of 
Edward, near Carlisle, in 1307 a.d., as he led his army 
north to crush in the bud this revived assertion of the 
independence of Scotland. 
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If Edward I. and his beloved wife, Eleanor of Castile, 
could have looked into the future on that triumphant 
day when their infant prince was proudly presented to 
the assembled Welsh chieftains, they might well have 
wished that death would remove him from the world in 
the innocent and happy guileless years of childhood. 
To their unutterable grief they had already lost three 
promising boys ; but with the birth of this their fourth 
son, hope revived, and they contemplated with satisfaction 
the thought that the sceptre of the kingdom would be 
still continued in the line of the Plantagenets. 

The child lived to fulfil a miserable destiny, and close 
his life amidst gloomy surroundings, by a death so tragic, 
that disgust at his licentious and ill-spent life gives 
place to pure commiseration for one who suffered so 
terribly at the hands of those who were as unworthy as 
himself. 
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The powerful and turbulent English baronage, feel- 
ing, no longer the restraining hand of a master, soon 
began to show symptoms of discontent, and even revolt 
Edward unfortunately gave them but too good cause 
to complain. He inherited the weakness of his grand- 
sire for accomplished, but often unprincipled, foreign 
adventurers. Piers Gaveston, a young Gascon noble, 
was his boon companion ; and not content with making 
him the associate of his hours of idleness, the king 
intrusted him with the most important affairs of the 
state. He bestowed upon his favourite the great Earl- 
dom of Cornwall, and even found a pretext for seizing 
and confiscating the property of the late king's treasurer, 
that he might heap gifts upon him. Gaveston bore his 
good fortune badly, and even let slip no opportunity of 
insulting the English barons, who already looked upon 
him with eyes of hate for depriving them of royal gifts 
and offices which they had considered the peculiar privi- 
lege of their order. The barons demanded the banish- 
ment of Gaveston, and the king reluctantly consented, 
but practically evaded their wish by making him Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. The following year the king broke 
his word point-blank, and Gaveston was recalled. A 
powerful combination of barons was the result, at the 
head of which was the Earl of Lancaster, the king's first 
cousin. This party was so powerful, that they appointed 
a committee of twenty, which practically usurped the 
royal functions under the title of Ordainers in 13 10 a.d. 
Had this state of affairs continued, the king would 
have sunk into a nonentity in the government. But 
Gaveston was again banished, and the infatuated Edward 
strove to free himself from his trammels, only, however, 
to have him again recalled. This time Lancaster and 
his party finished the matter. Gaveston was besieged 
in Scarborough Castle, where he had taken refuge, and 
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being captured, was executed by the Earl of Warwick 
on Blacklow Hill, near the town of Warwick. 

It was now seven years since Edward I. had died, on 
his way north to crush the newly-crowned king of 
Scotland, Robert Bruce. Edward II., upon the death 
of his father, did not see fit to carry on the enterprise. 
During the succeeding years, Bruce had, step by step, 
gained ground, till in 13 14 a.d. Stirling Castle alone 
held out on behalf of the King of England. If Edward 
did not intend to give up all idea of asserting sovereignty 
over Scotland, it was now time that something should be 
done to maintain it. Placing himself at the head of a 
large army, he pressed rapidly north to relieve Stirling. 
Bruce determined to stake the issue of events on one 
great battle. The advanced guard of the English host 
descried the Scotch army in battle array on the field 
of Bannockburn. Edward began the action on the 
morning of the 24th June, 13 14 a.d. The fight raged 
with the greatest fury with little advantage on either 
side, till Bruce, by a strategic movement, summarily 
checked the deadly flights of the English arrows upon 
his rapidly thinning ranks. From that moment the 
fortune of the day was with the Scotch. The Eng- 
lish began to retreat, and the retreat soon changed 
into utter rout, as they beheld what appeared to be a 
fresh army advancing against them, but which was in 
reality only bands of camp-followers with mock arms and 
standards. Edward himself with difficulty escaped from 
the scene of confusion, and sped away with only a few 
hundred men on a sixty miles' gallop, as far as Dunbar, 
whence he took ship, till he landed and found rest at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. Encouraged by the embarrass- 
ment of the English, the Welsh and the Irish rose in 
I revolt. The Welsh were soon subdued, but in Ireland 
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the trouble was not so soon over. Bruce saw in the dis- 
organised state of the Irish, both natives and English 
settlers, an opportunity for striking another blow at 
Edward, and he encouraged Edward Bruce, his brother, 
to accept the invitation of a large party in Ireland to 
become their king. Accordingly, the year after Ban- 
nockburn, he landed in the island, and after some 
delay was crowned in 131 6 a.d. His reign was, how- ' 
ever, a short one ; for two years after he was defeated ' 
and slain at Dundalk, and the rule of the English once 
more set up. 
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The powerful Earl of Lancaster was forced upon the 
king as chief adviser by the Parliament Edward j 
thoroughly disliked Lancaster personally, and also be- , 
cause he represented that portion of the baronage which ' 
was ever ready to curtail the royal prerogative. The TheDe 
king's own favourite advisers were De Spenser and his 
son, Hugh. Upon these he lavished all the favours 
he had been wont to bestow on Gaveston. I^ancaster 
and the barons saw in their ascendancy a renewal of the 
troubles of the earlier part of the reign. Ttiey therefore 
determined upon the destruction of these new counsel- 
lors, as they were called. This time resistance took the 
form of open revolt, but at Boroughbridge, where they  v£l2f 0, 
met the king's party, they were defeated, and Lancaster, 
having been taken prisoner, forfeited his head, 1322 a.d. 



Nevertheless, Edward was not destined to finish his 
reign in peace with his favourite advisers. His queen, 
Isabella, associating herself with Lord Mortimer and the 
party of the late Earl of Lancaster, headed a formidable 
rising, which had for its object the dethronement of 
the king and the placing of his son, Prince Edward, on 
the throne. The revolt was successful; and Edward 
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was captured and thrust into the dungeons of Berkeley 
Castle, in Gloucestershire. From these gloomy cells he 
never came forth alive. The manner of his death is 
a mystery ; stories are told of the infliction of frightful 
tortures: one thing is certain, he was murdered in 
1327 A.D. 
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As the young king was only fifteen when his father was 
murdered in Berkeley Castle, the management of the 
affairs of the kingdom fell into the hands of his mother, 
Isabella of France, and Lord Mortimer, who had headed 
the conspiracy by which the ill-fated Edward IL had 
been overthrown. A large party of barons, amongst 
whom were the king's uncles, the Earls of Norfolk and 
Kent, were very much discontented at the new state of 
affairs, and the latter nobleman engaged in a plot to 
overthrow the influence of Mortimer. The plot was 
frustrated, and so great was the power of the regents, 
that although the Earl of Kent was of the blood royal, 
he was found guilty of treason and executed 
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But, meantime, the young king himself was fast ap- 
proaching man's estate, and was eager to free himself 
from a guardianship which must have been intensely 
irksome to him. Being supported by a powerful array 
of barons, he was able to cause the arrest and bring 
about the execution of Mortimer. The Queen, who had 
been equally guilty, was treated with tender, and, as the 
parties stood, dutiful consideration, but she, nevertheless, 
was compelled to pass the remainder of her life in private 
at Risings Castle, an ample allowance being given her for 
maintaining her dignity. 

The affairs of Scotland called for the intervention of 
the English king, who still regarded himself as sovereign 
lord of the country. The great Robert Bruce being 
dead, and his son David an infant, Edward Baliol, the 
son of that John Baliol whom Edward I. had placed 
on the throne, made an attempt to gain the crown of the 
kingdom. Edward supported him in his claim, and led 
an army north in his favour. Douglas, the guardian of the 
child king and regent of the kingdom, raised an army to 
oppose his advance. A battle took place at Halidon Hill 
m x 333 A * D - The Scots were utterly routed, and the 
victorious Edward placed Baliol on the throne. But it 
was only under compulsion that the Scotch acknowledged 
him. On the first opportunity, which occurred a few 
months after, when Edward was occupied with French 
affairs, Baliol was forced to fly from his newly-acquired 
kingdom. 

Meantime, on the side of France were heard the first 
mutterings of a dreadful storm of war, which, with in- 
termittent blasts of fury, was to devastate its fair fields 
during a hundred years of misery. The kings of France, 
since Philip Augustus, had steadily kept in view the 
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policy of reducing to submission their too powerful 
vassals; among the number of which, for fiefs in 
France, ranked the Norman kings of England. In the 
time of the first Plantagenet these fiefs amounted to 
more than half the country, but they all, save Guienne, 
had been reduced one by one under the power of the 
French crown. Philip V. of France was only too glad 
to seize any pretext which might enable him to wrest this 
from Edward. On the other hand, Edward put forth 
claims of a s artling nature. He claimed no less than 
the throne of France itself. The three sons of Philip 
IV. had died without male issue, and Isabella, Edward's 
mother, was the next child, while Philip VI. was the son 
of Charles, brother of Philip IV.* According to the 
French rule of succession, which, it was argued, was 
based upon the Salic law, the female line was excluded, 
and Edward's claim accordingly was held to be invalid. 
Nevertheless, the English king, seeing a war with France 
inevitable, preferred to make the point at issue a great 
and general one, rather than confine the dispute to the 
right of lordship over a petty province and some towns. 
Edward spent much time and money in securing the 
alliance of Flanders and the German potentates on the 
eastern frontier of France, but from these he derived 
next to no assistance, and in the end the whole brunt of 
the war fell upon England, in 1338 a.d. 

Preparations were made on a great scale, and large 
sums of money raised, but for the first two years very 
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little was done. In 1340 a.d., however, Edward inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the French in a naval battle at 
Sluys. This victory, though reflecting great glory upon 
the English as an achievement of arms, was very barren 
of results. For soon after a truce was made for three 
years, on the understanding that the matters in dispute 
should be referred to the Pope for arbitration. 

In 1345 a.d. hostilities were renewed, and Edward 
landed a large force on the coast of Normandy at La 
Hogue, intending to march through the north of France 
into Flanders, to effect a junction with the Flemish forces 
that were marching to meet him. At Cressy, near the 
northern bank of the Somme, Philip VI. of France and 
his commander-in-chief, the Duke of Alencpn, deter- 
mined to force the English king into an action. Edward, 
although his army was scarcely a third of the number 
of his enemy's, accepted the challenge. Edward, Prince 
of Wales, better known, from his black armour, as the 
Black Prince, under the eye of a general of tried ex- 
perience, led one division, the Earls of Northampton and 
Arundel the second, and the king in person directed the 
whole battle, and specially commanded the third. The 
troops under the young prince began the action, and 
it soon became evident that the French forces, consist- 
ing chiefly of mail-clad cavalry, were utterly ineffective 
against the archers and well-drilled infantry of Edward. 
The French gentlemen and their followers fought with 
desperate valour and almost incredible daring, but for- 
tune was against them ; an army so appointed, organised, 
and disciplined was useless under the new circumstances, 
however well fitted it might have been for days bygone. 
The English gained a complete victory, and when the 
still quiet night succeeded to the wild rush of contend- 
ing hosts and the roar of battle, the blood-stained corpses 
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of eleven princes, twelve hundred knights, and thirty 
thousand soldiers, showed that it was not the want of 
personal valour that forced the army of Philip VI. to 
fall back, baffled and broken, before the terrible discharge 
of the English arrows and the steady ranks of well-drilled 
and less cumbrously armed infantry troops. 

The battle of Cressy marks the advent of a new era 
in warfare. It was really a battle fought between an 
old-fashioned military organisation and a- new, improved, 
and more effective equipment of men and disposal of 
force. Philip's army was of the old-fashioned feudal 
type. It consisted of mail-clad princes, barons, and 
knights, with their followers. Each small band scarcely 
looked beyond itself and its own immediate feudal chief 
nay, there were often times even bitter jealousies and 
rivalries between the different bodies of which the army 
was made up. The main bulk of those who followed 
their lord to battle were men engaged in the ordinary 
industrial occupations, who, having reached down from 
a peg and buckled on the respectable but almost useless 
weapons of their fathers and grandfathers, had gone 
forth to fight, hoping to return in a few days and resume 
their work. Such an army as this was little better than 
an unhandy, disorderly mob, in comparison with the 
well-drilled, well-officered professional fighting men led 
by Edward. Their occupation was soldiering. The 
officers knew their work exactly, and the men were 
prompt to orders, steady in movement, and efficient in 
force. Edward and his staff of skilled generals knew 
full well that, however formidable the French horsemen 
might look, still on uneven ground they would be utterly 
useless against infantry; nor, in their new tactics, did 
they neglect to avail themselves of the latest suggestion 
in the art of war, the employment of gunpowder, just 
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invented ; and this occasion is understood to have been 
the first on which were heard in the English ranks the 
mutterings of that force which has proved so deadly in 
the hands of remote posterity. 

Shortly after this brilliant victory, Edward received the 
news of another great success near Durham. David of 
Scotland, having allied himself with the French king, 
invaded England from the north, whilst Edward, as 
he knew, was still in France. Philippa of Hainault, 
Edward's queen, roused the great northern barons to 
resist ; and they, responding promptly to her call, met and 
utterly routed the Scotch at Nevil's Cross, not far from 
the town of Durham. This battle was fought six weeks 
after Cressy, October i6th, 1346 a.d. 

The next year, 1347 a.d., Edward captured Calais after 
a desperate resistance of eleven months ; on which occa- 
sion, at the earnest request of his wife, Philippa, he spared 
the lives of Eustace de St. Pierre and five of his fellow- 
citizens, whom he had intended to hang as a warning to 
those who in future might offer resistance. . 

Soon after these events the whole of Europe was 
thrown into gloom by the presence of a terrible plague, 
known as the Black Death. It is difficult to form an 
estimate of the myriads of human beings who perished 
whilst this appalling form of the shadow so feared of man 
darkened the earth. It reached England in 1349 a.d., 
and not only swept off the half of the population at the 
time, but its effects upon the social condition of the 
people were felt for many a long year after. 

From the capture of Calais till 1355 a.d. the war between 
France and England was suspended. In this year the 
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Black Prince, who ruled Guienne and Gascony for his 
father, ravaged the south of France with fire and sword, 
and advanced as far north as Poictiers, when, in 1356 
a.d., John, who was now king, hastened at the head of a 
large army to intercept him. It was Cressy over again ; 
an army badly officered and badly organised. The 
French were slaughtered like sheep by the skilled and 
well-trained mercenaries of Prince Edward. The Eng- 
lish victory was complete, and so utter was the rout that 
even King John himself fell into the hands of the victors. 
Notwithstanding this wonderful success, and others in 
the north of France gained by Sir Walter Manny, one 
of the greatest soldiers of his time, no definite result 
followed. Edward was scarcely nearer the possession 
of the French crown than in 1338, when the war began ; 
and in 1360 he deemed it the wisest course to make 
peace. At Bretigny was signed the famous treaty 
which, it was hoped, would put an end to a war that had 
with interruptions been going on for twenty-two years. 
By this treaty Edward renounced his claim to the French 
crown, while the Dauphin, on behalf of his father, John, 
who was still a prisoner, yielded up to Edward Guienne, 
Gascony, and Poitou, together with Calais and several 
other important towns. This treaty was not carried out. 
Four years afterwards John died. The Dauphin suc- 
ceeded with the title of Charles V., and was prepared to 
renew the war rather than concede the demands of the 
English king. The French had been taught a lesson by 
their defeats, and, under Du Guesclin, a soldier equal to 
cope with the Black Prince and his leaders, they suc- 
ceeded in driving the English back step by step, till in 
1347 a.d. there remained to Edward nothing but Calais, 
Bordeaux, and a few unimportant positions. Thus 
ended the first period of the great war with France. 
How that war was renewed and continued till it drew its 
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weary length to more than a hundred years, we shall 
see hereafter. The constant dependence of Edward III. 
upon his parliament for money to carry on his French 
wars, brought him more and more under the power of 
that branch of it which we now call the House of 
Commons. In the time of Simon de Montfort, and in 
the reign of Edward I., the towns sent representatives 
to parliament. These representatives of the burghers 
or townsmen found themselves steadily growing in im- 
portance, as, time after time, the king was compelled to 
have recourse to the great cities to supply his needs; 
nor did they fail to show their power by insisting upon 
redress of grievances, and even by tendering advice. 

The latter years of Edward's life were inglorious. 
His son John, Duke of Lancaster, or, as He was fre- 
quently called, John of Ghent, from having been born in 
that city, was an ambitious, restless man, and had, as 
the king was now given up to slothful indulgence and 
licence, taken the administration of affairs into his own 
hands. His rule was neither wise in itself nor pleasing 
to the majority of the king's subjects ; and in 1376 a. d., 
a parliament, which has earned for itself the name of 
the Good Parliament, and which received the powerful 
support of the Black Prince, inquired into and insisted 
upon the reform of abuses. The next year the Black 
Prince, who had been long ailing, died, and before the 
year was out Edward III. himself passed away, after a 
long and eventful reign of fifty years. 
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Richard, the eldest son of the Black Prince, was pro- 
claimed king upon the death of his grandfather, with the 
title of Richard II. The young king being only ten years 
of age at his coronation, a council was appointed to 
carry on the government of the country; of which 
council John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, was not 
chosen a member, as there was a feeling of suspicion 
in men's minds that he entertained designs upon the 
throne. In the first parliament of the new king, which 
was largely composed of those who had sat in the last 
parliament of Edward III., known as the Good Parlia- 
ment, Peter de la Mare was chosen Speaker. He was 
the first of the honourable roll of worthies who have 
occupied that distinguished position. 

A fresh outbreak of the French war, and the burden 
of the heavy debts incurred by the late king's military 
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expeditions, rendered frequent and heavy taxation neces- 
sary. A poll-tax was levied, varying in amount according 
to the rank of the subject Among the labouring classes 
it came to about a groat, or fourpence a head. This tax, 
of a nature always to provoke disturbance in its collec- 
tion, stirred the smouldering embers of discontent into 
a fierce blaze of rebellion, which spread like wildfire over 
the whole land. Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball, 
a friar, were the leading spirits. This general outbreak 
proceeded from a cause more deeply seated than the 
mere imposition of a poll-tax. It was part of a great 
class struggle that agitated all Europe towards the close of 
the fourteenth century, a frantic shaking of fetters and a 
howl of rage from an enslaved and oppressed peasantry, 
an angry cry for justice and liberty. " Who are these 
that call themselves our lords and masters?" yelled John 
Ball to applauding crowds. " Are they not of the same 
flesh and blood, and different only that they are clothed 
in velvet and fare sumptuously, while we are clothed in 
rags and eat oaten bread ? Are they not of the same 
race ? When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then 
the gentleman ?" These sentiments, though uttered 
with all the heedless exaggeration of an ignorant dema- 
gogue, were, nevertheless, signs of a mighty movement, 
which from the end of the fourteenth century advanced 
with slow but steady steps, until the population of 
Europe was changed from freemen and serfs into all 
freemen, differing still in rank and wealth, but no longer 
bondsmen. 

The rebels found themselves in such force that all 
the gentry fled before them, and when they reached 
London, so great was the panic, and so powerless the 
Government, that they were able to dictate their own 
terms, which, on the whole, were not extravagant. They 
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asked for the abolition of villenage, by which they meant 
the removal of the tyrannical powers of landlords over their 
persons and goods, for the rent of land to be fourpence 
an acre, for free access to fairs and markets, and for a 
full pardon for their late actions. Their demands were 
granted by the king. Most of them were satisfied and 
withdrew; but Tyler and the more violent spirits still 
continued their excesses. The king having met Tyler 
at the head of a band of rioters, that leader was so in- 
solent as to lay his hand threateningly on his dagger, 
even while speaking in the royal presence. Sir William 
Walworth, Lord Mayor of London, was so incensed at the 
rebel's daringly impudent behaviour, that he raised his 
sword and slew him on the spot. It was a critical 
moment, but the king averted the danger by the extra- 
ordinary coolness and judgment which he displayed. 
Riding forward, he shouted to the hesitating followers 
of the dead demagogue, " Tyler was a traitor ; follow me 
and I will be your leader ! w Captivated by his gallant 
air, and inwardly reverencing the name of king, they 
suffered themselves to be led by him, and acted under 
his directions ; and thus ended a rebellion which at one 
time bade fair to become a revolution, 1381 a.d. 

The name of John of Ghent had been particularly 
hateful to the rebels. Although not chosen in the 
Council of Regency appointed at the beginning of the 
reign, he nevertheless occupied the position of Prime 
Minister. He had, for political reasons, associated him- 
self with and protected John Wycliffe, a clergyman of the 
most liberal views both civil and ecclesiastical, and the 
founder of a sect called Lollards, which openly dissented 
from the Church of Rome on many points of doctrine 
and discipline. The time came, however, when WyclifFe's 
views no longer suited Lancaster, and he did not scruple 
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to withdraw his protection. Wycliffe, thus deserted, was 
compelled to make a form of defence of or apology for 
his religious doctrines, and died soon after at his rectory 
of Lutterworth, 1384 A.D. Not long after, the administra- 
tion of Lancaster became so unpopular that he deemed it 
best to retire. 

Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, another uncle of the 
king, took his place ; but Richard was now old enough 
to show his likes and dislikes in the matter of ministers. 
De Vere and Michael de la Pole were his favourite ad- 
visers. The first he made Earl of Oxford and Marquis 
of Dublin, with almost regal authority over Ireland, and 
De la Pole was created Earl of Suffolk. The struggle of 
the reign of Edward II. was renewed. The great question 
in dispute was whether the king was to choose his own 
ministers, or be compelled to accept the advice of those 
chosen by parliament. In 1388 A.D., a parliament, called 
the " Wonderful or Merciless Parliament," forced the king 
to dismiss his favourites, and even sign the death-warrants 
of some of them, and then compelled him to take instead 
the Duke of Gloucester as his adviser. The Duke's term 
of office was marked by the battle of Otterbourne, or 
Chevy Chase, in which the great Scotch Border family, 
the Douglasses, defeated Percy, Earl of Northumberland, 
and his kinsmen. 

Richard, watching his opportunity, succeeded with great 
discretion and secrecy in 1398 a.d. in shaking himself 
free of the hated counsels of Gloucester, and procuring 
the repeal of all the acts of the Wonderful Parliament. 
Henry, Duke of Hereford, the son of John of Ghent, and 
the Duke of Norfolk, although obnoxious to the king as 
supporters of Gloucester, remained unpunished, but soon 
after quarrelling between themselves, the king seized the 
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opportunity and banished them both. After in this way 
asserting his freedom of action and royal independence, 
the rule of the king was so utterly despotic and violent, 
that Hereford, returning in 1399 a. d. to claim the honours 
and estates of his father, who was now dead, found the 
country ripe for a rising. Richard, who at this important 
juncture was in Ireland, returned only to fall a prisoner 
into the hands of his cousin Hereford and an indignant 
nobility. A parliament was summoned, which deposed 
Richard and declared the crown vacant, 1399 a.d. 
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Language— Chaucer and Wycliffe— Classes of 
Society— Manner of Living. 

The Norman conquerors of England being a French- 
speaking people, it was long before they dropped their 
national language and adopted that of the subjugated 
race. For nearly two centuries after the Conquest, Nor- 
man-French was the language of the court, the camp, 
and the baronial hall, and English was the language of 
the fair, the market-place, and the serf's hut. Robert 
Holcot, who wrote in the reign of Edward I., tells us 
that no English was taught in his time in the gram- 
mar-schools, where the children of the better classes 
were educated, that the first language children learned 
was French, and that through the medium of French 
they were instructed in Latin. But a change was even 
then beginning, and English, still the language of the 
great mass of the people, was commencing to assert a 
supremacy over Norman-French even among the higher 
classes. John de Trevisa, who lived in the reign of 
Richard II., says that in his own time the masters of the 
grammar-schools of England gave up the use of French 
as a medium of teaching Latin, and preferred to teach 
their classes in English. From the time of the great 
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English poet Chaucer, who lived at the courts of Edward 
III., and his grandson, Richard, we may date the adop- 
tion of English by all grades of society as the national 
language. 

Geoffrey Chaucer was educated at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and was, in all probability, related through his 
wife to royalty, as she was, it is said, the sister of 
Catherine Swinford, the second wife of John of Ghent, 
the great Duke of Lancaster. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that Chaucer held a place in the court of Edward 
III., and moved in the highest and most cultivated 
ranks of society. As the first and one of the greatest 
of English poets he has earned the name of " the Father 
of English Poetry/'and has left to posterity a priceless 
legacy in the Canterbury Tales, which afford a perfect 
picture of the times in which he lived. In the prologue 
of the Tales we are told that a party of pilgrims assem- 
bled at the Tabard Inn, Southwark, intending to visit 
the shrine of St Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. Be- 
fore they started, it was proposed that each of the com- 
pany should tell a tale to beguile the wearisomeness of 
the journey. These tales afford an opportunity for 
introducing, in the freshest and most charming descrip- 
tions, a representative of nearly every rank of contem- 
porary society. The knight, the yeoman, the franklin, 
the pardoner, the abbot, live for us again, and we feel as 
if transported by some magician's wand back to the times 
of Cressy and the days of the Black Prince. For breadth 
of poetic conception and a knowledge of the wide field 
of human nature, Chaucer to this day stands unsurpassed, 
and after a lapse of five hundred years, his tales preserve 
all their original freshness of humour, touching pathos, 
and brilliancy of graphic power. 
As the poetry of Chaucer, written at the period when 
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our language began to assume its present form, entitles 
him to bear the proud name of the " Father of English 
Poetry/' so the vigorous and scholarly prose of John 
Wycliffe, as seen in his version of the Scriptures, which 
was written much about the same period as the Canter- 
bury Tales, has earned for him the designation of 
the " Father of English Prose." He was a professor of 
divinity at Oxford, and he brought himself under the ban 
of the Church by promulgating those religious views 
which two hundred years later were adopted by the 
Christian Churches of Northern Europe, and divided 
Western Christendom into the two great divisions of 
Roman Catholic and Protestant. 

During the feudal ages, which, as far as England is 
concerned, may be said to have lasted from the Norman 
Conquest to the reign of Richard II., the different orders 
or classes of society were distinctly marked off by a 
broad dividing line, each class living entirely within itself, 
consulting its own interests, and forming a distinct com- 
munity. The chief divisions of society were the nobles, 
the clergy, and the burghers, or townsmen, to which add 
the villeins, or serfs, who were, however, for long of 
little or no political account. Occasionally two classes 
were for a time united into one from jealousy of the 
overgrown influence of a third, or, as we have seen in 
the case of King John, all might act in concert against a 
tyranny which had become a common oppression. But 
such unions were only temporary; their object accom- 
plished, each class retired within its own limits again, to 
guard as watchfully as before its own interests and privi- 
leges. When the sovereign required money for any 
national undertaking, which happened for the most part 
to be for a war with some other nation, he applied to each, 
class separately for a grant. It did not follow that all 
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classes gave in the same proportion or with the same 
willingness ; sometimes one gave freely and approvingly, 
whilst another gave grudgingly, and would even accom- 
pany the grant with a censure. 
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The nobles were divided into three classes, the 
greater barons, the lesser barons, and the simple knights. 
The greater barons afterwards became known as the 
peers, and often bore, in addition to the rank of baron, 
some other title of honour, such as earl, or, in later 
times, duke, marquis, and viscount. The lesser barons bore 
no distinctive title, and, indeed, in course of time, lost 
the name of baron altogether, and formed an untitled 
landed gentry or nobility. Every great baron was a 
knight, a rank which the lesser barons were entitled to 
claim, but often did not, till they were compelled, on 
account of the large fees exacted by the sovereign in 
connection with the honour. Besides these, there were 
every now and then some who, by personal merit, 
whether on the field of battle or in the councils of the 
kingdom, received knighthood, and were thus ennobled by 
the favour of the crown. 
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The influence of the clergy was exceedingly great 
during the feudal period. The Church of which they 
were the ministers was possessed of enormous wealth, 
and the gross ignorance of the mass of laymen threw 
almost every office of state that required a knowledge 
of reading, writing, and figures into their hands. The 
whole of what we should call the civil service, from 
the Lord High Chancellor to the humblest clerk, was 
composed of persons in holy orders. In state and 
magnificence of living the higher ranks of the clergy, 
such as the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and priors, 
vied with and even surpassed the temporal peers. The 
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highest dignitary of the Church of England, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, ranked, and does to this day rank, 
next to princes of the blood royal, and takes precedence 
of the representative of the oldest ducal house. 

The burghers were the dwellers in towns and cities, 
and they formed one great class, knit together by a com- 
mon interest in the trade or the commercial prosperity 
of the community. This bound into one great fraternity 
all degrees, from the wealthy merchant to the humblest 
master weaver or mercer. The poor tradesman, with 
his large family of meanly-clad, ill-fed children, might 
regard with envious eye the wealthy citizen that ambled 
by on a handsome palfrey ; still, when it was a question 
of trade privileges or the charter of the town, both were 
drawn together and acted as members of one common 
corporation. 

The serf or villein occupied the lowest grade in the 
social scale. He was bound to an estate, and, in return 
for a small farm, which he wrought in his own behalf, 
he assisted in the cultivation of the land which his lord 
might have under tillage. The amount of this forced or 
slave labour was a constant source of altercation between 
him and his superior, until, at length, he was able to 
offer money in lieu of service, and he agreed to pay 
what we now call a rental. There was very little induce- 
ment to a villein to leave the protection of his lord in 
an age when the neighbourhood of a feudal castle was 
absolutely necessary to guard his crop and flocks from 
rapine and armed violence. A man who left his lord 
must either place himself under another or retire into 
a walled town, as, if he did neither of these, he was 
regarded as a lordless man, and became classed with 
robbers and outlaws. The substitution of rent for 
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personal labour, by which the villein was freed from 
menial service, and that greater security to life and pro- 
perty enforced by law, which made the protection of 
a lord no longer necessary, gradually ensured to this 
lowest class the same freedom of action and movement 
as the other classes of the nation. 

The manner of life of the different classes reflected the 
rude and uncivilised state and temper of the time. It 
was only the richest and most powerful peers who could 
build the stately castles which we associate with feudal 
pomp. The house of the ordinary country gentleman, or 
the manor-house, as it was called, contained only some 
seven or eight rooms or offices ; those houses which now 
bear the name of manor-houses, and which are both 
large and handsome, being all of a much later date. 
At the court of the king, and perhaps in the castles 
of a few of the principal nobles, there were a certain 
magnificence of display and ceremony of demeanour ; 
but among what we should now call the higher classes, 
the lords of the soil and the country gentry, the manners 
were of the rudest. " A man and his wife eat off one 
plate. There were a few wooden-handled knives and 
one or two drinking cups. Candles of wax or tallow 
were unknown ; a servant held a torch at supper. The 
clothes of the men were of leather unlined. Scarcely 
any gold or silver was seen on their dress. The portions 
of the women were small ; their dress after marriage was 
simple. The pride of the men was to be well provided 
with arms and horses." Such was the manner of life in 
the days of King John. In course of time comforts and 
luxuries were introduced ; but even as late as the reign 
of Richard II. many a nobleman was not so well lodged 
and provided with comforts as a prosperous mechanic of 
the present day. Indeed, in those days even the noble 
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classes were behind the wealthy burghers of the time in 
richness of apparel and easy affluence of living. " We 
have," says Mr. Hallam, " reached so high a pitch of 
luxury that we can hardly believe or comprehend the 
frugality of ancient times; and we have, in general, 
formed mistaken notions as to the expenditure which 
then prevailed. Accustomed to judge of feudal and 
chivalrous ages by works of fiction, or by historians who 
embellished their writings with accounts of occasional 
festivals and tournaments, and sometimes inattentive 
enough to transfer the manners of the seventeenth to the 
fourteenth century, we are not at all aware of the 
unusual simplicity with which the gentry lived in the 
reign of Edward I., or even later* They drank little 
wine ; they had no foreign luxuries ; they rarely or never 
kept male servants, except for husbandry ; their horses, 
as we may guess by the prices, were indifferent ; they 
seldom travelled beyond their country." 

Perhaps multiplying a coin of Edward I.'s by twenty- 
four will give a fair estimate of its present value ; and in 
that reign ;£io, that is, ^240 a year of our money, was 
considered a sufficiently large income for a gentleman's 
estate ; and a farmer was considered fairly well off with 
£$, that is, ;£i2o a year, reckoned in our currency. 
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When the parliament deposed Richard II., and declared 
the throne of England vacant, many circumstances 
seemed to point to Henry, Duke of Lancaster, the son 
of John of Ghent, as his successor. Certainly, had the 
strict rule of succession been followed, Edmund, Earl of 
March, would have been heir, failing the issue of 
Richard II., for the Earl was descended directly from 
Lionel of Clarence, the second son of Edward III., 
while John of Ghent, Henry's father, was only the third 
son. This fact must be carefully remembered, because 
upon it turned the dispute of the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, whose struggles for the crown embroiled 
the country in a terrible civil war that lasted for thirty 
years. The fact, however, that Henry was the head of 
a powerful party, that both he and his father had always 
occupied a prominent place in the government of the 
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period, and, above all, that he was personally a man of 
rare capacity and decision of character, recommended 
him strongly to the parliament, as the prince of the royal 
line most likely to establish the throne on a firm basis, 
and ensure order and peace in a dangerous revolu- 
tionary crisis. He was therefore invited to fill the 
vacant throne, and having accepted the invitation, was 
proclaimed king, with the title of Henry IV. 

Event had succeeded event with such rapidity of late, 
that before the nation could recover from its first shock 
of surprise, Richard was a prisoner in the dungeons of 
Pontefract Castle, and his cousin wielding the sceptre. 
When, however, men's passions had begun to cool, there 
were found to be not a few, and these most powerful, 
who leaned strongly to the cause of the fallen monarch, 
and it was not till after a stormy and anxious period of 
nine years, that the new king could congratulate himself 
upon the safe possession of his royal honours. 

Scarcely had the first year of his reign expired, when a 
powerful party of barons attempted a rebellion in favour 
of the late king. The prompt action of Henry, how- 
ever, prevented the movement from spreading. Several 
of the leaders, amongst whom were the Earls of Kent 
and Salisbury, were executed ; and Richard meanwhile 
was imprisoned within the walls of Pontefract Castle, soon 
after which his death was reported. Some of his sup- 
porters believed the rumour, and, indeed, a corpse was 
publicly exhibited by the orders of Henry, which was 
given out to be the body of the unhappy ex-king. On 
the other hand, others of his friends stoutly maintained 
that he was not dead, but was living, and at the court of 
the King of Scotland. It is more than probable that, like 
Edward II., he met with a violent death by the hands 
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of assassins, employed either directly or indirectly by 
those whose interest it was to get rid of him. France 
and Scotland espoused the cause of the party opposed 
to Henry, and Wales was in open revolt In the latter 
country, Owen Glendower, a gentleman of great wealth 
and influence among his countrymen, took advantage of 
the general feeling against the new king to kindle the 
flame of rebellion, in revenge for what he considered a 
grievous private injury. There had been a dispute 
between himself and Lord Grey de Ruthyn about the 
possession of certain estates, and the king had refused to 
entertain his claim. The rebellion that resulted was 
general throughout the whole of Wales ; and added to 
this, the great Percy family, who had hitherto been the 
chief supporters of Henry, began to show signs of dis- 
content. This discontent broke out into open revolt 
after the battle of Homildon Hill, 1402 a.d., in which 
Henry Percy, the son of the Earl of Northumberland, 
had defeated the Duke of Albany, who was regent of 
Scotland. The king having taken out of Percy's hands 
the noble prisoners captured in the fight, and himself 
claimed the ransom money, the Earl and his son, 
generally known as Hotspur, from his impetuous, fiery 
temperament, were unable to brook so direct an infringe- 
ment of what they deemed to be their rights, and went 
oyer to the side of the king's enemies. They opened up 
communications with Glendower in Wales, and obtained 
the assistance of the powerful Douglas family in Scot- 
land ; the King of France, too, lending his countenance. 
It was the great crisis of the reign, and the fate of the 
house of Lancaster hung in the balance. Henry 
and his son, the future victor of Agincourt, gathered 
together an army, and hastened to intercept the Percies 
before they could effect a junction with the Welsh. The 
royalist and rebel forces met on July 23, 1403 a.d., at 
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Shrewsbury, and there, after a fiercely fought action, the 
rebels were defeated, and Hotspur slain. Leaving the 
Welsh behind him, the king turned northwards towards 
the Percy strongholds, and forced the Earl into sub- 
mission at York. The danger was not over. Wales 
still held out, and Scotland and France were still giving 
their support to the rebels. The king marched into 
Wales, but scarcely was his back turned, when the Earl 
of Northumberland, having allied himself with Scroop, 
Archbishop of York, and several powerful Northern 
barons, again took up arms. Henry deputed the Earl 
of Westmoreland to suppress this second attempt of the 
Percy faction. His success was complete, but Northum- 
berland fled into Wales and joined Glendower. Scroop, 
notwithstanding his sacred office, was executed like an 
ordinary traitor. 

Meanwhile events happened which quite relieved 
Henry of all anxiety on account of the hostility of 
Scotland and France. Prince James, the heir to the 
Scottish crown, was captured on his way to France, and 
retained by Henry as a surety of peace on the side of 
Scotland. Charles VI., King of France, being imbecile, 
there had arisen a struggle for the administration of 
affairs between his brother Louis, Duke of Orleans, and 
his uncle, the Duke of Burgundy. The Duke of Orleans, 
who was at this time the more powerful of the two, was 
the avowed enemy of the English king, while the Bur- 
gundian party, on the other hand, would willingly have 
given him their assistance. Matters came to such a pass 
at last between the supporters of the two princes that the 
Duke of Orleans, Henry's enemy, was murdered, and 
• France was quite enough occupied with civic contention 
at home to seek further complications abroad. Owen 
Glendower and the Earl of Northumberland being thus 
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isolated, were unable to make headway against the royal 
troops. Northumberland again revisited his own lands, 
but was slain in a futile attempt to raise another insur- 
rection, while Glendower was able to maintain a desultory 
but useless warfare for a few years longer among the more 
inaccessible districts of the Welsh mountains. Thus in 
1408 a.d. Henry found himself triumphant over all his 
enemies, with a fair prospect of establishing the line of 
John of Ghent upon the throne of England, to the utter 
exclusion of the descendants of Lionel of Clarence. 

The influence of the House of Commons greatly in- 
creased in this reign. It was the support which they 
accorded the king that enabled him to triumph over the 
powerful combinations of barons that attempted to unseat 
him from the throne. To them the king was obliged to 
have recourse, time after time, for money to carry on the 
prolonged strife he had to maintain with his enemies. 
They did not fail to take advantage of the weakness of 
his position to enforce their demands, and they obtained 
for themselves a power and an importance in the state 
greater than they ever wielded before, or were able to 
assert for many reigns thereafter. Not only did they 
maintain their privilege of granting money, but they went 
still further. In the sixth year of this king's reign they 
prescribed what uses the money should be put to, or, as 
we say now, appropriated their supplies. In the ninth 
year they established their exclusive right to originate 
money bills ; and it became a principle of the constitu- 
tion that no action in such matters could be taken, or in 
any degree enforced, by the House of Lords. 

The weakness of Henry's title made him anxious to 
please all parties in the state, and, at the instigation of 
the clergy, a severe enactment was passed, condemning 
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persons to be burnt who obstinately taught doctrines con- 
trary to those of the established Church. This statute was 
levelled chiefly at the Lollards. William Sautre', who had 
formerly been a priest, was burned under this Act. 

During the latter part of his reign, the king's almost 
continual ill health threw the conduct of affairs greatly 
into the hands of Henry, Prince of Wales. So great was 
the power and influence of the prince, that a feeling of 
jealous apprehension arose on the part of the father lest 
his son should anticipate his death and seize the crown. 
The king's health gradually grew worse, till on the 9th of 
March, 14 13 a.d., he fell into a series of epileptic fits, 
from which he never recovered. 
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It is commonly asserted that the earlier part of the life 
of Henry V., while he was still Prince of Wales, was 
spent in the wildest and most reckless excesses, and that 
his companions were selected from the offscourings of 
taverns and low haunts of every description, of whom Sir 
John Oldcastle, the afterwards famous Lollard, was one 
of the chief in many a debauchery and scandalous 
escapade. This view of the young prince's early life is 
the one given in Shakespeare's play of Henry IV., where 
the young prince and Sir John Falstaff, supposed to be 
Sir John Oldcastle, are represented as mingling in and 
enjoying the society of drunken reprobates and even 
common criminals. There seems, however, to be very 
little truth in these stories. They arose, most probably, 
from some very small indiscretion greatly exaggerated. 
The whole of his life before and after his accession, 
instead of showing a tendency to lawless riot, is sugges- 
tive rather of a hard-working, ambitious man, of, in the 
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latter part of his life, even a somewhat severely religious 
cast of mind. Besides, it must be remembered that he 
was only twenty-five when he ascended the throne \ that 
during the latter part of his father's reign he had presided 
at the council, and that before that he had been for three 
years engaged in quelling the insurrection of Glendower. 
It is scarcely probable, in the face of these facts, that the 
story of his youthful excesses and sudden reformation 
upon receiving the crown can have much weight 
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With the peaceful accession of the second prince of 
the house of Lancaster, and that prince fully equal to his 
father in capacity, and already acknowledged a skilful 
general and a wise administrator, the hopes of the sup- 
porters of the elder line of Clarence not unnaturally sank 
very low. So secure of his position did Henry feel, that 
he received into favour the Earl of March, who was 
looked upon by his party as the rightful heir to the 
crown, and restored to Henry Percy, the son of Hotspur, 
his patrimonial estates. 



The views of the Lollards were particularly distasteful 
to the king, and this sect, therefore, became the object 
of a severe persecution. Among their number was Sir 
John Oldcastle, now Lord Cobham, whose high social 
position and personal friendship with the king brought 
him prominently into notice. He was regarded by 
his own sect with veneration as a pious and powerful 
protector, but by the Church he was looked upon with 
horror as an arch-heretic and subverter of all sacred 
authority. The Act passed in the last reign, by which 
those who differed from the established faith might be 
burnt to death if they obstinately persisted in their dis- 
sent, was enforced in this case, and the unfortunate 
nobleman, having been found guilty, was condemned to 
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the stake. He managed to effect his escape, but having 
been recaptured some years after, he suffered the penalty 
of the law for his religious independence. 

Events were fast bringing on the French war which 
formed the most important feature of Henry's reign. 
The young king had conceived a passion for military 
glory, and France seemed the most fitting field for its 
development There his ancestors had held great pos- 
sessions, and there his great-grandfather had astonished 
the wondering eyes of Europe by his brilliant attempts 
to seize by force the crown which he regarded as his 
inheritance. The names of Cressy and Poictiers were 
still fresh in men's minds, and there were still living 
in England aged warriors who could remember those 
glorious days, and who had fought by the side of the 
Black Prince on these battlefields. The helpless and 
miserable condition of France, too, formed a tempting 
bait for a warlike neighbour. The mad king, Charles 
VI. , still lived, and the ceaseless struggles between the 
Orleanist party, or Armagnacs, as they were called, and 
the Burgundians, had reduced the country to a state of 
anarchic confusion and almost physical exhaustion. 

Henry revived the claims of Edward III. to the crown, 
and on the 3d of August, 1415 a.d,, landed on the coast 
of France with an army of 30,000 men. 

Harfleur fell into the hands of the invaders on the 
2 2d of September, but they were reduced to one half by 
sickness and losses incurred during a protracted and 
obstinate defence. Henry, finding himself unable to 
prosecute his conquest and move inland, marched along 
the north of France towards Calais. The Constable 
D'Albert gathered together an army of 50,000 men, and 
intercepted him on his route at Agincourt, not far from 
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the village of Cressy. All through the night of the 24th of 
October, the English soldiers, wearied with a long day's 
march, most of them in rags and barefooted, after a hard 
campaign, lay under arms, watching the bivouac fires of 
the French host, and listening with sad and foreboding 
hearts to the distant neighing of chargers and the shouts 
of revelry borne upon the night air. They were but a 
handful of men in the midst of a hostile country, and 
cut off from all hope of relief and retreat. The morrow 
would decide whether they should pursue their march as 
a triumphant band of heroes who had fought and con- 
quered against overwhelming odds, or whether, as a miser- 
able remnant of blood-stained prisoners, they should lie 
bound outside the French tents listening to the carousings 
of their victors, and thinking sadly of their far-off home. 

When morning broke, the opposing hosts got under 
arms and fell into their positions. The ground occu- 
pied by the French was most unwisely chosen. A wood 
on each side huddled together in a confused mass their 
great numbers, and the heavy, ploughed land on which 
they stood was most unfavourable for the movements of 
the heavy cavalry which constituted the larger part of 
their force. Henry had chosen his position with the 
skill of a great tactician. Whatever advantage could be 
gained from the nature of the ground was his. Nor was 
this advantage confined to the choice of the ground 
alone. The French army was little better than an 
unwieldy rabble of gorgeously armed knights and nobles, 
with their followers. The English were a well-drilled, 
fitly-armed body of veterans ; and the king, by supplying 
each archer with a sharpened stake, had anticipated the 
use of that formidable weapon the bayonet, against which 
the action of cavalry is paralysed. It was Cressy re- 
peated : heroic instances of individual valour upon the 
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part of the French rendered of no avail by the wall of 
sharp pikes that repelled their horsemen, while cease- 
less showers of death-dealing arrows fell upon their 
disordered ranks. They were utterly routed, and fled, 
leaving dead upon the field 10,000 men, of whom by far 
the greater number were of noble blood. 

Henry was not in a position to follow up this blow for 
the present. He returned to England to recruit and pre- 
pare for a second invasion the next year. France was in a 
still worse position to offer resistance when he returned 
than in 141 5 a.d. One after another the towns of the 
north opened their gates to the invader, till at length 
he laid siege to Rouen, the capital town of Normandy, 
and at that time the largest town in the kingdom. The 
inhabitants made a most gallant defence, and it was not 
till they were on the point of starvation that they offered 
to capitulate. Even then they secured reasonable terms, 
by threatening to burn the town and die in the flames 
rather than surrender unconditionally. 

Soon after, the treacherous murder of the Duke of 
Burgundy by the Orleanist party added fuel to the un- 
happy civil war which left France at the mercy of the 
English king. The Burgundians, thinking of nothing 
but how to avenge themselves upon the rival house, so 
zealously espoused Henry's cause that in 1420 a.d. the 
celebrated Treaty of Troyes was signed, by which it was 
arranged that Henry was to be king upon the death of 
Charles VI., to act as regent until that event, and to marry 
the Princess Catherine, daughter of Charles, the Dauphin 
being altogether ignored. Henry had almost attained 
the summit of his ambition — a second crown was within 
his grasp ; but from that moment his good fortune began 
tn fail The French nation, wearied of both Orleanists 
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and Burgundians, gathered around the young Dauphin. 
Thomas, Duke of Clarence, the brother of the king, who 
had been left in charge of affairs during Henry's tempo- 
rary absence in England, was defeated with great loss at 
Beauj£, 1421 a.d. Henry returned at once to the scene 
of danger, and retrieved the English laurels by the capture 
of the town of Meaux. Meantime events were happen- 
ing in Burgundy which demanded his immediate presence 
at the head of a strong force. At this critical moment an 
illness, which had been upon him for a long time past, took 
a fatal turn, and he was prostrated upon the bed of death. 
On the 21st of September, 1422 a.d., this youthful con- 
queror passed away, leaving to an infant son the legacy 
of an unjust war, which was already beginning to show 
signs of bearing its appropriate bitter fruit 
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Henry VL being only nine months old when his father 
died, it was necessary to make some arrangement for a 
regency during his minority. Accordingly the parlia- 
ment resolved that, " considering the tender age of the 
king, and his inability to direct in person the concerns 
of his realm, they assented to the appointment of the 
Duke of Bedford, or, in his absence beyond sea, the Duke 
of Gloucester, to be protector and defender of the king- 
dom and English Church, and the king's chief coun- 
sellor." The Duke of Bedford was John, third son of 
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Henry IV., and Gloucester was Humphrey, the fourth 
son, that is, paternal uncles of the young king. 

The death of the victor of Agincourt did not interrupt 
the prosecution of the French war. Bedford was a great 
general and skilful diplomatist, and well able to fill his 
brother's place. The English and their great ally, the 
Duke of Burgundy, held the greater portion of France. 
The Dauphin, assisted by the Scotch, laid siege to 
Crevant, a strongly fortified town in Burgundy, but he 
was utterly routed by Bedford in 1423 a.d., and this suc- 
cess was followed up by another crushing defeat at Ver- 
neuil, in Normandy, which, for a time, completely 
paralysed the military operations of the French, 1424 
a.d. But, after all, the chief support of the English was 
the alliance of the great family of Burgundy, and this 
all-important assistance was withdrawn through the ill- 
advised rashness of the Duke of Gloucester. He had 
married Jacqueline of Brabant, and claimed, as her 
husband, the lordship of the Netherlands. This claim 
made him at once the rival of the Duke of Burgundy, 
who had the same object at heart. Gloucester, regard- 
less of the consequences, having pressed the matter to an 
issue, was unsuccessful, and, worse than all, he alienated 
from the English their most efficient auxiliary in the 
French war. It was not only abroad that by his ambi- 
tious and injudicious conduct he brought trouble upon 
himself and his brother. At home he was engaged in a 
bitter quarrel with Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, the second son of John of Ghent by Catherine, his 
second wife. Bedford was compelled to leave France and 
come to England in order to arrange matters. Having 
put affairs in England on a satisfactory footing, he 
returned to the seat of war, where, by a judicious line of 
policy, he contrived to recover the support of Burgundy. 
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Thus strengthened, he laid siege to Orleans, 1428 a.d. 
This was the turning-point of the war. The city was 
never taken, and the tide of English fortune had begun 
to ebb. The siege was maintained with great vigour, 
and the English gained what is known as the Battle of 
Herrings, near Rouverai, when Sir John Fastolfe, in charge 
of a convoy of provisions, repulsed, with great loss, an 
effort which was made to cut him off. The city was 
surrounded by formidable attacking works, and it seemed 
on the point of succumbing when a strange series of 
events arose which turned the tide. 

There lived then at Domremi, a village of Lorraine, a 
peasant maiden, who was afterwards known by the name of 
Joan of Arc. Being naturally of a fervid, imaginative type 
of mind, and deeply affected by the troubles her country 
had undergone in the war, she became so excited that she 
fancied herself commissioned by Heaven to raise the 
siege of Orleans, and to have Charles, the Dauphin, 
crowned at Rheims king of France. The Archangel 
Michael had appeared to her, she said, and told her to 
go to the assistance of the Dauphin. At last she became 
so thoroughly possessed by the idea of this divine mission 
that, notwithstanding the earnest expostulations of all her 
friends, she set out to the court of Charles at Chinon. 
Whether this wild fanciful girl were a messenger from 
Heaven or not, there were those in the council of the 
prince who would eagerly catch at any means to raise 
a feeling of enthusiasm and fervour among the dejected 
ranks of the French. She was placed at the head of a 
body of 7000 men, who confidently followed one whom 
they thought to be inspired with more than human 
wisdom. Through the skilful arrangements of the great 
French general, Dunois, who commanded the besieged 
town, Joan of Arc managed to get her army successfully 
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admitted within the walls. Once there, the efficient help 
she brought, and the powerful charm of her presence, in- 
fused new life into the garrison. One after another the 
English works fell before the terrible sorties of the be- 
sieged, frenzied with religious excitement and led, as 
they thought, by an angel from above, while the English, 
on the other hand, no less superstitious than their foes, 
gave back in alarm before this supposed manifestation of 
supernatural power. In May 1429 a.d., the siege was 
raised, and Joan set herself to work to accomplish the 
second part of her mission, the crowning of Charles at 
Rheims. This done, the village maiden would fain have 
returned to her home; but it did not suit the selfish 
policy of the French court to part with so powerful an 
auxiliary, who had such influence over their soldiery ; 
so she was detained. The consequence was that the 
next year she was captured at Compiegne. Once in the 
hands of the defeated and superstitious English, the fate 
of the poor girl was certain. To her own countrymen 
she was an angel of light ; with the English she was' an 
agent of the evil one. And so in 1431 a.d. she was 
burnt alive in Rouea 



Four years after, Bedford died, and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, no longer influenced by his powerful judgment, 
withdrew from the English alliance. Things went from 
bad to worse, till in 1444 a.d. William de la Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk, who was then the king's chief adviser, brought 
about a temporary peace, and Henry VI. married a 
French princess, Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Rene, 
Duke of Maine and Anjou. Though this peace was 
extremely unfavourable to England, still Suffolk, now 
raised to the rank of duke, supported by the new queen, 
who was a woman of masculine .force of character, 

retained the chief influence in the administration of 
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affairs. The Duke of Gloucester was his bitter enemy, 
but the mischievous career of that prince was drawing 
to a close. Suffolk was powerful enough to have him 
arrested for high treason, but before a trial could take 
place he was dead. He was either murdered, or his 
enemies were relieved of his presence at a very con- 
venient time by a natural death. But a greater man 
than either Suffolk or Gloucester was fast rising to an 
important place in the state. This was Richard, Duke 
of York, Viceroy of Ireland, . who was, on his mother's 
side, a direct descendant of Lionel of Clarence, the elder 
brother of John of Ghent, and, on his father's, was 
descended from Edmund, Duke of York, the younger 
brother. Taking advantage of the unpopularity of Suf- 
folk, and the failure of his peace negotiations, which, 
though they yielded up every point to France, had not 
secured their object, the Duke of York and the powerful 
party which he headed brought the unfortunate minister 
to trial upon a charge of treason. Suffolk attempted to 
escape, but having been recaptured off Ipswich, was 
taken on board a ship called " Nicholas of the Tower," 
and there beheaded after a mock trial on the spot 

Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, took the place 
in the counsels of the king which had become vacant by 
the death of Suffolk, and had to face the difficulty of a 
most formidable rising in Kent, headed by one Jack 
Cade, and secretly supported by the influence of the 
Duke of York. For a time the rising was absolutely 
successful. Cade led his forces to London with some 
show of discipline, and actually procured the dismissal 
and death of Lord Say, and of Ascough, Bishop of 
Salisbury, two trusted advisers of the king. In the end, 
however, the insurgents broke through all the restraints 
of order and discipline, and began to pillage and murder 
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right and left. From that time, the citizens of London, 
who at first had shown some sympathy, turned and 
defended their city. The rebels were dispersed, and 
Cade himself slain, 1450 a.d. Somerset's difficulties 
were not confined to England. In 1451 a.d. the Eng- 
lish were, by the loss of Guienne, finally expelled 
from France, retaining the possession of Calais as the 
only result of a struggle of one hundred years, from 
the middle of the fourteenth to the middle of the 
fifteenth centuries, in which the English kings had 
spilt the blood of their subjects, and reduced two 
countries to a state of the most dreadful misery and 
destitution, all to gain the possession of a crown which, 
even if obtained, would have proved a curse and a 
frightful source of ruin to all concerned for generations 
to come. Besides the misfortune and dishonour he suf- 
fered in France, the king, whg had never been very 
strong-minded, became insane. The Duke of York was 
appointed protector, and Somerset arrested The king 
soon after recovering, the protector lost his office, and 
Somerset once more resumed the direction of affairs. 

The unexpected birth of an heir to Henry removed 
any hopes that York may have had of succeeding peace- 
ably to the crown on the death of the king, and he 
therefore determined to regain his lost position by force 
of arms. In 1455 a- -* at St Albans, an affray took place 
between the adherents of York and the king's friends. 
Somerset was slain and the king wounded. This was 
the first blow struck in a civil war which devastated 
England for the next thirty years, the Wars of the 
Roses. It got its peculiar name from the fact that the 
cognisance, or badge, of the king's followers, or the 
Lancastrians, as they were called, was a red rose, while 
that of the Duke of York's party, or Yorkists, was a 
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The newly-crowned Edward IV. did not waste much 
time in London, but gathering together an army of 
50,000 men, pushed northward to encounter the Lancas- 
trians, who were massing in large numbers in Yorkshire. 
At Towton, on the 29th of March, 1461 A.D., a great 
battle took place, which, after a severe struggle, ended 
in favour of Edward. The unfortunate Henry and his 
queen, together with a few barons who escaped the 
carnage, fled into Scotland. The indomitable Margaret 
did not, however, give up all hope. Sailing to France, 
she managed to enlist the sympathies of Louis XI. in 
her cause, and by his assistance was enabled to appear 
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once more at the head of an army in the north of 
England. But Edward was too firmly fixed on his 
throne to be shaken by this new attempt. Lord Mon- 
tague, afterwards Earl of Northumberland, the brother 
of the King-maker, defeated the Lancastrians at Hedgely 
Moor, and a few days after completed his victory by 
another at Hexham, 1464 a.d. The unfortunate ex-king 
suffered himself to be captured a second time, and was 
taken to London. 

The circumstances under which Edward ruled were 
different indeed from those of his predecessors. The 
powerful baronage which had from the days of Magna 
Charta always curbed the power of the crown, and in 
some cases actually usurped with unnecessary harshness 
the royal duties, was now no more. The wholesale 
slaughters in the late battles, and the confiscations and 
executions which followed, as each side gained in turn 
the upper hand, had literally exterminated the greater 
part of that haughty race of nobles which for four 
centuries had kept up a traditional policy of checking the 
overgrowth of the royal power. The greater number of 
the barons had joined their fortunes to that of the 
house of Lancaster, and with it they fell The Church, 
too, that wealthy and all-potent body, that had success- 
fully coped with and defied the most powerful of the 
Plantagenet kings, saw in the fall of the red rose party, 
whose cause she had upheld, the ruin of her political 
influence, if she did not, what was worse still, foresee 
looming in the future the loss of her temporal wealth too. 
With the burgher class Edward was a great favourite, 
although, even if it had been hostile to the rule of the 
Yorkist, any action it might have taken in opposition 
to the policy of a determined monarch would have been 
rendered futile, from the absence of all interest on the 
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part of the class in its representation in parliament, and 
the corruption and mismanagement which prevailed at 
elections. One instance will show the value of a seat 
in the House of Commons to represent a town in those 
days. The citizens of Weymouth, in the third year of 
Edward IV., deemed themselves fortunate in obtaining 
the services of one John Sackville, who had agreed to 
represent them in parliament for a cask of mackerel, 
which was half the usual rate. In those days the send- 
ing by the towns of representatives was an unpleasant 
duty which had to be performed when the king wanted 
money. 

Thus, of the peers, clergy, and commons, or, as they are 
called, the three estates of the realm, the first two were 
powerless, and the last of its own choice deliberately 
supported the king in his greatest stretches of pre- 
rogative. Edward IV. and the Tudor sovereigns, whom 
we shall come to by and by, ruled with more absolute 
power than any sovereign since William the Conqueror. 

As a class the baronage had ceased to be able to create 
a formidable faction in the state, and so to be a source of 
anxiety to the sovereign ; but there was one family in par- 
ticular whose overweening pride and power Edward set 
himself to break or reduce to order. The house of Ne- 
ville, at the head of which was the Earl of Warwick, was 
a thorn in the side of the king, although it was to them in 
a great measure that he owed the possession of the throne. 
The EarFs assumption of power and constant dictation to 
his sovereign was a perpetual source of irritation, and in 
1466 a.d. Edward point-blank refused to take the power- 
ful subject's advice in the matter of a politic marriage 
with a French princess. In direct opposition to War- 
wick's wishes, he married Elizabeth, the widow of Sir 
John Grey, a Lancastrian noble, whose maiden name 
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was Woodville. On the family of this lady he lavished 
the highest honours in the state, and set them up as a 
counterpoise to the influence of his troublesome baron. 
Warwick having secured to his side George, Duke of 
Clarence, the king's brother, at last openly rebelled, and 
betaking himself to France, there joined Margaret of 
Anjou. Returning to England, he once more made 
good his title to the name of King-maker by driving 
Edward from the throne and replacing him by Henry VI., 
who had for many years previous been confined a pri- 
soner in the Tower of London. Edward, however, was 
not the man to give up the crown, which he had for so 
many years enjoyed, without a struggle. Crossing over 
to the court of the Duke of Burgundy, who had married 
his sister, he was assisted by a levy of 1000 men, with 
which he landed at Ravenspur in Yorkshire. His popu- 
larity was such that before he reached London 10,000 
men had already joined his standard. At Barnet, near 
London, a decisive battle was fought. There in 147 1 a.d. 
Edward gained a complete victory, and Warwick and his 
brother Montague, Earl of Northumberland, were slain. 
Twenty days after, Margaret, who had come to England to 
witness, as she had fondly hoped, the success of her party, 
was defeated at Tewkesbury. Henry was taken back to the 
Tower and soon after murdered. His son Edward, who was 
called by the adherents of his house the Prince of Wales, 
was assassinated, it is said, by Gloucester and Clarence, 
the latter of whom had deserted Warwick and returned 
to his brother the king. Margaret of Anjou retired to 
France, and passed the rest of her life in seclusion, a 
broken-hearted and neglected woman. The restless 
and ambitious nature of his brother Clarence gave the 
king so much trouble, that, with the ruthless ferocity of 
his nature when roused to anger, he determined to get 
rid of him for ever. He did not wait long for the 
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opportunity he wanted. The unfortunate Clarence was 
accused, found guilty of treason, and quietly executed, 
the common report of the time being that he was 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine. 

Edward was too much occupied at home to take much 
interest in Continental affairs. In 1475 A - D *> however, he 
joined the Duke of Burgundy against France. The ex- 
pedition, as far as the English were concerned, terminated 
profitably but ingloriously. At Pecquigny the same year 
he agreed to withdraw for the sum of 50,000 crowns. 

While the barons were busy beating out each other's 
brains to show their zeal for the royal house they sever- 
ally favoured, a little incident occurred which, though 
beneath the notice of the high contending parties of 
the day, was fraught with consequences of greater 
moment, and destined to be far more memorable in 
the annals of the country than the most bloody faction 
fight of the rival roses. William Caxton brought from 
the Continent in 1476 a.d. a printing-press, and set it 
up beneath the shadow of Westminster Abbey. The 
slow process of copying by pen being unable to supply 
the rapidly - increasing demand throughout Western 
Europe for all kinds of books, Gutenberg had invented, 
and by the help of Faust and Schceffer introduced, the 
art of printing by movable types some years before 
in Germany, and it was this new invention which 
Caxton had just brought over into England. He worked 
with all the energy of a practical man of business, to 
bring out as fast as possible those books for which there 
was the greatest demand. "Stories of Troy," "The 
Game and Play of Chess," an edition of "Chaucer," 
and several translations, were in this way printed and 
published, and readily bought With the invention of 
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printing, that magic distributer of the thoughts of men, 
was associated the revival of learning, art, and science, 
which had sunk into neglect from the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the fifth century after Christ ; and the black 
darkness of an ignorance which had brooded over Europe 
for a thousand years now began to melt away before the 
first streaks of a dawn destined to develop into a glorious 
day. 
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Edward died at the comparatively early age of forty- 
two, in 1483 a.d. It is more than probable that his reck- 
less indulgence undermined his constitution, which was 
originally healthy and strong. 
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For a short time after his coronation, the position of 
Richard III. seemed moderately secure, but there was 
fast rising a wide-spread conspiracy against him. The 
Lancastrian party was very strong, and many of the 
Yorkists viewed with cold aversion a man who had sacri- 
ficed all the ties of honour and love to serve his ambi- 
tion. If some bond of union were to join together 
Lancastrians and disaffected Yorkists, then Richard was 
a ruined maa This bond was not wanting. The heir 
to the house of Lancaster was Henry Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, descended from John of Ghent and his 
second wife, Catherine Swinford ; and it was now pro- 
posed that this prince should marry Elizabeth of York, 
the eldest daughter of Edward IV. The arrangement 
pleased all parties, and the days of the reign of Richard 
III. were numbered. To hasten his downfall the Duke 
of Buckingham revolted, and attempted a rising in 
Wales. This rebellion was, however, premature, and 
resulted in failure and the execution of the Duke, 
1483 A.D. 

The next year the king called together a parliament, 
and sought to strengthen his position by conciliatory 
measures. There was one grievance of which the Com- 
mons strongly complained. Edward IV. had introduced 
an illegal system of levying money, without the consent 
of parliament, by exaction of gifts or presents from those 
who were in a position to grant them. Under this system 
a number of persons possessed of means were regularly 
summoned before the council, and asked to subscribe a 
certain sum for the king's needs ; and so great was the 
royal power of oppression then, that those thus asked 
dared not refuse. The free-will gift thus obtained was 
called a " Benevolence, " but it was in reality an exac- 
tion. The parliament of Richard III. abrogated and 
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annulled for ever all exactions under the name of 
benevolences. 

In 1485 A.D., Henry, Earl of Richmond, landed at 
Milford Haven, and, as a strong party gathered around 
him, advanced to meet the king, who was concentrating 
his forces near Bosworth. Richard found himself sur- 
rounded by false friends whom he could not trust. Up 
to the day of the battle it was uncertain which side Lord 
Stanley with his 5000 men would take. Already his 
brother, Sir William, had joined the invader, and it was 
shrewdly suspected that he himself would, should a 
favourable opportunity occur, turn traitor. Richard, 
who was a skilful general, gave battle, but at the most 
critical moment of the action, Stanley joined Richmond. 
The royal troops were routed, and Richard himself was 
cut down and slain as he was vainly endeavouring to 
rally his flying host, 1485 a.d. 
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HENRY VII. 

1485 to 1509 A.D. 

From the Accession of Henry, 1485 A.D., to the 
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Death of Henry 1509 

The beginning of the Tudor period is coincident, or 
nearly coincident, with a series of great and memorable 
events, which are taken as marking the beginning of 
modern history and the end of the mediaeval period. 
The invention of printing set free a flood of literature 
and learning, which had been long pent up and kept 
stagnating within monasteries and monastic colleges; 
the discovery of America by Columbus, and of a sea- 
route to India by Vasco de Gama, opened up a wider 
area for human enterprise, and united in one bond of 
commercial intercourse all the nations of the earth % and 
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the great protest of the German-speaking nations of 
Northern Europe against the doctrines of the Romish 
Church gave an impetus to independent inquiry and 
thought, which soon spread beyond the domain of theo- 
logical learning into the whole field of philosophical 
speculation and scientific research. 

By the strict rules of hereditary succession Henry was 
not heir to the crown. Edward Plantagenet, Earl of 
Warwick and son of the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Edward IV., was the nearest male heir of the house of 
York. The Lancastrian line proper had died out, for it 
must be remembered that Henry claimed descent from 
John of Ghent only through his second wife, whose issue 
had been declared illegitimate. John de la Pole, Earl 
of Lincoln, the son of the sister of Edward IV., also had 
claims, for he was appointed heir to the crown by 
Richard III. Nearer still in succession to Edward IV. 
was his eldest daughter, Elizabeth of York, but the eleva- 
tion of a woman to the crown was without precedent, 
if we except the uncertain reign of Maud, daughter of 
Henry IL, whose right was at the time vigorously dis- 
puted. This defect of hereditary title was a source of 
great anxiety to the king, and from it resulted serious re- 
bellions which it required all his tact and administrative 
vigour to suppress. The real title of Henry VII. to the 
crown was precisely the same as that of Henry IV., 
namely, an Act of Parliament. The first parliament of 
his reign decreed that the right to the crown of England 
should be vested in Henry VII., and in the heirs of his 
body, without challenge thereafter. 

.From the battlefield of Bosworth Henry proceeded to 
London, which he entered in state, but his coronation 
was delayed on account of a terrible plague which had 
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broken out, and which was known as the "Sweating 
Sickness." The disease, which got its name from the 
profuse and weakening perspiration which was its dis- 
tinctive symptom, ran its course with fearful rapidity. 
The patient was generally dead in twenty-four hours 
from the first seizure. It is impossible exactly to esti- 
mate its ravages, but some idea may be gathered of its 
virulence from the fact that it swept away within eight 
days two lord mayors and six aldermen of the city of 
London. And it is reasonable to conclude that, if the 
mortality was so great amongst those classes who had 
the advantage of fresh air, every comfort, and medical 
attendance, the numbers swept off in the densely-packed 
and badly-drained poorer quarters of London must have 
been immense. 

On the abatement of the plague Henry was crowned 
king, and thereafter, at the express wish of his parliament, 
married to Elizabeth of York, thus uniting the claims of 
the rival roses. He persistently put off, however, the 
coronation of the Queen, choosing rather to rest his 
claim to the crown on his own titles than on those of his 
partner. This delay gave much offence to the Yorkist 
party, many of whom were by no means pleased with the 
turn affairs had taken. The northern counties especially 
were in a very unsettled condition, and as Henry was 
making a grand progress through his kingdom, Lord 
Lovel raised an insurrection in the hope of surprising 
the king upon his entry into York. The whole affair, 
however, miscarried, the insurgents were scattered, and 
Lovel himself fled to the court of Margaret of Burgundy, 
the sister of Edward IV. This was but the prelude to a 
much more formidable affair. 

Richard Simons, a priest of Oxford, conceived the 
daring plan of palming off upon the public a false Earl of 
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Warwick. He contrived to secure for his purpose one 
Lambert Simnel, a joiner at Oxford. This young man 
was sufficiently like the young Earl in respect of age and 
general bearing to give the more discontented of the 
Yorkists an excuse for once more rebelling. In Ireland 
the Yorkist party was particularly strong, and the Earl of 
Kildare, who was then viceroy, openly espoused the 
cause of this impostor, who was proclaimed king with the 
title of Edward VI, The Earl of Lincoln, who had been 
treated with almost contemptuous leniency by Henry, 
fled to Margaret of Burgundy, and there, being joined by 
Lord Lovel, raised two thousand men, with which he 
sailed to Ireland, accompanied by a distinguished general, 
Martin Swarte. The arrival of this important and timely 
aid raised Simnel's hopes to such a pitch that his friends 
advised his immediate coronation. He was crowned by 
the Bishop of Meath with a crown taken from the head 
of a statue of the Virgin Mary, and, according to an 
Irish custom, carried from the church to the castle on 
the shoulders of a chieftain. Nearly the whole of the 
English in Ireland espoused the cause of this false Earl 
of Warwick, but the powerful family of the Butlers and 
some bishops stoutly upheld the cause of King Henry. 
In order to prove that the whole rising was founded on 
a fraud, the real Warwick was taken from the Tower and 
paraded through the streets of London. Nevertheless, 
the imposture was maintained and an invasion attempted, 
for the news was brought to Henry, while at Kenilworth 
Castle, that Simnel and his supporters had actually landed 
in England and were marching upon York. Hastily 
gathering together an army, consisting of nobles and 
their tenants and retainers, he marched to intercept the 
rebels. The royal army was only less motley and dis- 
organised than the wild Irish settlers and crowds of 
lawless adventurers against whom it was marching. 
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So little were the squires, farmers, and burghers, who 
made up the confused following of Henry, accustomed 
to military movement, that the whole body of them got 
bewildered, and lost their way between Nottingham and 
Newark. But unwieldy and disorganised as they were, 
they were able utterly to defeat the rabble who followed 
Lincoln and SimneL It was at Stoke, in 1487 A.D., 
this defeat, or rather rout, of the rebels took place. 
Martin Swartz, with a few disciplined veterans, made a 
gallant stand, but they were all in the end cut to pieces, 
in the list of whom were Swartz himself, the Earl of 
Lincoln, and several other noblemen. Lord Lovel made 
his escape, indeed, but he was never heard of again. 
" Towards the close of the seventeenth century, at his 
seat at Minster Lovel in Oxfordshire, was accidentally 
discovered a chamber under the ground, in which was 
the skeleton of a man seated in a chair with his head 
reclining on a table. Hence it is supposed that the 
fugitive had found an asylum in this subterraneous 
chamber, where he had been starved to death through 
neglect' 1 The priest Simons died in prison, but Lam- 
bert Simnel was pardoned and made a scullion in the 
royal kitchea He afterwards rose to the somewhat 
honourable post of falconer. 

Soon after this rising the Queen, Elizabeth of York, 
was crowned, and thenceforward sat on public occasions 
and state ceremonies by the side of her husband. 

Henry was strongly averse to involving himself in the 
quarrels or wars of foreign states. In 1488 a.d., how- 
ever, affairs in France assumed a shape which induced him 
to alter his policy. That kingdom was in feudal times 
little more than a loosely connected bundle of indepen- 
dent feudal fiefs, like Normandy, Bretagne, Burgundy, and 
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others. The feudal lords of these fiefs were, each in his own 
domain, almost sovereign, and they went frequently to war 
with one another, not only without consulting the king, 
but often even in open scorn of his authority. It had 
been the ambition of the French kings from the days of 
Philip Augustus, the contemporary of Coeur de Lion, to 
reduce the power of these feudal chiefs, and consolidate 
the kingdom into one under the monarchy. Bretagne 
was now the only one that held out against the sovereign 
authority of the king, and Charles VIII. , who ruled at this 
time, was extremely anxious to reduce it to the same 
state of subjection as the others. Henry VII., Maxi- 
milian of Germany, and Ferdinand of Arragon, formed a 
league to frustrate his wishes, but their schemes were 
of a sudden upset by his marrying Anne, Duchess of 
Bretagne, and so securing a right to her territory. 
Henry, indignant at being thus overreached, for he had 
assisted Anne against her assailants, declared war against 
Charles, and obtained from parliament the supplies 
necessary to carry it on. The war was, however, never 
begun, for at Estaples, in 1492 a.d., the kings met in 
peaceful conference, and Henry agreed to withdraw for 
a certain sum paid down and a yearly pension. 
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HENRY VII. {continued). 

Prom the Peace of Estaples, 1402 A.D., to the Death 

of the Xing, 1500 A.D. 



About this time another claimant to the crown appeared 
in the person of Perkin Warbeck, whose imposture was so 
daringly and skilfully conceived, and was so dexterously 
timed to suit the feelings of the Yorkist party, that not 
the undiscerning rabble only, but even men of sense and 
enlightenment, and occupying prominent positions in the 
state, were fain to believe the truth of his story. This 
Perkin Warbeck, a handsome and accomplished young 
man of twenty, whose parents were said to be respectable 
citizens of Tournay in France, landed at Cork, and gave 
himself out to be Richard, the younger of the two 
princes supposed to have been murdered in the Tower. 
His age and appearance corresponded well with his 
assertions, and in a short time the mayor and citizens 



of Cork, crediting his story, undertook to maintain his 
rights. Such was the discontent in Ireland under the 
rule of Henry VII., that some of the chief nobles, 
amongst whom was the Earl of Desmond, declared in 
his favour; and to add to his good luck, Charles VII I., 
who was then at enmity with the English king, invited 
him to the court of France, and paid him all the 
honourjs due to the younger son of Edward IV. After 
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the peace of Estaples between the French and English 
monarchs, however, Charles dismissed the adventurer, 
whom he had no doubt countenanced only to annoy the 
English king. Perkin then went to the court of the 
dowager-duchess of Burgundy, and was there received 
with an exuberant display of affection by Margaret, who 
was ready, from her dislike to the Tudors, to have hailed 
with equal ardour any other such pretender to the throne 
of Henry VII. Margaret, accordingly, acknowledged 
him as her nephew, and bestowed upon him the title of 
the White Rose of England 

Meantime Henry had not been idle. Seeing clearly the 
gravity of the situation, he sent agents out in all direc- 
tions to obtain information as to the true parentage and 
history of Warbeck. Sir Robert Clifford, who had been 
despatched by the Yorkist party to gather information, 
reported that he was the actual young Duke of York ; 
whereas the report of the king's agents was that his 
parents were citizens of Tournay, that he had frequented 
the company of English merchants in Flanders, and had 
been in the service of an English lady of rank. Not 
only was Henry enabled to find out by means of his 
system of spies who Warbeck really was, but he soon 
learned also who were his secret supporters and ad- 
herents. Thus armed, he determined to deal a heavy 
blow against the discontented Yorkist faction, who would 
throw themselves into the arms of any adventurer to 
gratify their hatred at the rule of a Lancastrian prince. 
In one day, Lord Fitzwalter, Sir Simon Mountford, Sir 
Thomas Thwaites, Robert Ratcliffe, and several other 
gentlemen, besides many clergymen, were arrested on a 
charge of treason and sentenced to death. Not satisfied 
with this sacrifice, the king determined to make an 
example of one still higher than these. Sir Robert 
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Clifford was bribed to bear witness against Sir William 
Stanley, one of the wealthiest men in England, and who 
had saved Henry's life at Bosworth. But no obligation 
to gratitude had any weight with the king, who had, 
with all the cold implacability of his nature, determined 
to have his revenge, and strike terror into the hearts of 
his foes. 

These terrible doings had their desired effect, and even 
those who believed Warbeck's story were very careful 
how they committed themselves to a cause so fraught 
with danger. Three years had now elapsed, and nothing 
definite had been done by Perkin to establish his claim 
to the crown of England. The reigning Archduke of 
Burgundy was displeased at the conduct of the dowager* 
duchess, Margaret, in supporting this pretender, and 
insisted on his dismissal from the court. Warbeck, 
nevertheless, made a descent upon the coast of England 
near Deal, but the inhabitants rose and drove back the 
invaders to their ships, after taking one hundred and 
sixty-nine prisoners. All these captives Henry ordered 
to be hanged, being gibbeted like scarecrows along the 
beach as a warning to others against a similar attempt. 
After the wretched failure of this scheme, Warbeck sailed 
to Ireland, and there, with the assistance of the Earl of 
Desmond, laid siege to Waterford. The Lord Deputy in 
Ireland at this time was Sir Edward Poynings, a man of 
great ability and energy, and one upon whom the English 
king could thoroughly rely. He immediately gathered 
together a competent force, and Warbeck, finding himself 
unable to maintain his position, raised the siege and fled 
once more to his old protectress, Margaret of Burgundy. 

The affairs of Ireland were such as to call for the 
immediate attention of the king. That country had 
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always shown dislike to the trammels of English rule 
and a desire for independence. Henry determined to 
draw tighter the reins of authority over a land which 
was so restive that it had twice supported even impostors 
in their claims to the crown. For this end, in 1495 a- -* 
a law was passed, under the influence of Sir Edward 
Poynings, called sometimes the statute of Drogheda, and 
sometimes, after its author, Poynings' Law. The chief 
article of this statute is, that "No parliament shall be 
holden in Ireland till the king's lieutenant shall certify to 
the king the causes and considerations, and all such acts 
as it seems to them ought to be passed thereon, and 
such be affirmed by the king and his council, and his 
license to hold a parliament obtained" This enactment 
cut away by the roots all idea of independence in the 
government of Ireland, and placed it absolutely in the 
hands of the English king. 

Warbeck did not long remain in Flanders after the 
failure of his attempt in Ireland. Being, required by the 
Archduke of Burgundy to take his departure, he passed 
over into Scotland. There he was entertained by James 
IV. with all the honour due to his supposed rank, and 
even united in marriage to Catherine Gordon, daughter 
of the Earl of Huntly, and a near relation of the king. 
So zealous was James in the cause of Perkin, that he 
actually coined his plate to obtain supplies, and, raising 
an army, invaded England in his behalf. This invasion 
came to nothing, for the invaders met no support from 
the English, and were forced to return. The tax levied 
to repel this invasion, however, caused great discontent 
in Cornwall, and a formidable insurrection broke out, 
the heads of which were one Flammock, an attorney, 
and Joseph, a farrier. The rebels managed to advance 
as far as Blackheath, near London, but there they were 
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dispersed by the royal troops, their leaders, Flammock 
and Joseph, being taken and hanged. James, taking 
advantage of the disorder caused by this rebellion, again 
invaded the North in behalf of Warbeck, but was again 
compelled to withdraw. These two failures and maturer 
reflection, if not consideration for his own interest and 
that of his family, gradually led James at length to 
distrust the truth of his guest's story, and Warbeck had 
to apply for assistance elsewhere. After making a futile 
attempt to rouse the Irish in his favour, he landed on 
the coast of Cornwall, and was joyfully received. At 
Bodmin he unfurled his standard as Richard IV. Large 
numbers flocked to join him, and he advanced upon 
Exeter. Having been baffled in this enterprise by the 
strength of the place, he fell back upon Taunton, where, 
on the night before the battle, he fled as a craven, leaving 
his men to be cut to pieces by the royal troops, 1497 a.d. 
Soon after, Warbeck was captured and removed to the 
Tower. Strange that after this another impostor should 
appear. This was one Ralph Wilford, who, like Simnel, 
personated the Earl of Warwick. Happily his imposture, 
however, was of short duration. Summary steps were 
taken, and the impostor arrested and hanged. Whilst 
in the Tower, Warbeck and the real Earl of Warwick 
became acquainted. The two arranged a plan of escape 
and attempted it, but were captured and executed. 
Warwick's case was a very sad one. He had passed the 
greater part of his life in prison, and died on the scaffold, 
simply because he was unfortunate enough to have in- 
curred the jealousy of the king on account of his close 
relationship to Edward IV. 
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During the reign of Henry VII., and indeed all through 
the Tudor period, the personal authority of the sovereign 
had more weight in the administration of affairs than at 
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any time in our history from the days of Magna Charta 
till now. The ancient baronage, which had kept in 
check the haughtiest of the Plantagenets, was no more, 
and its place was supplied by a new aristocracy depen- 
dent upon the favour of the king. The Church pos- 
sessed but a shadow of her former influence, and the 
House of Commons had not yet assumed those vast 
responsibilities and duties which it afterwards acquired. 
Added to this, Henry VII., Henry VIIL, and Elizabeth 
were monarchs of rare ability and decision of character ; 
and, whatever may have been their faults, they had, on 
the whole, the confidence and respect of the country. 
Where the personal authority of a king is high, the 
king's own council, or immediate advisers, become a 
most powerful body. This council, which was directly 
under the king's supervision and guidance, assumed to 
itself an authority and powers which in former times the 
baronage, and in later times the Commons, would not 
for a moment tolerate. To a small body of councillors, 
meeting in a room called the Star Chamber, had been 
granted powers that were very extensive indeed, and so 
oppressive did the action of this body become, that it 
was considered a national blessing when, almost a century 
later, it was swept away. This portion of the king's 
council' consisted of the chancellor, treasurer, and keeper 
of the privy seal, with one bishop and one temporal peer, 
and the chief judges of the lower courts ; and its chief 
duties in this reign were to suppress maintenance and 
livery. This was the privilege claimed by the nobles of 
maintaining about them, as in feudal times, large bodies 
of retainers dressed in uniform, in other words, small 
armies, a practice that had to be jealously discounten- 
anced at a time when there was no body of troops 
at the disposal of the Government ; for it must be re- 
membered the standing army in England was an 
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invention of much later date. If such a privilege had 
been permitted, the peace and good order of the country 
would have run the risk of being continually disturbed 
by faction fights and even rebellions, while the Govern- 
ment, in its absence of independent military resource, 
would have been powerless to hold them in check. 
Hence we can imagine the anger of Henry VII when, 
visiting the Earl of Oxford, he found drawn up as a 
guard of honour a large body of retainers in livery. 
" By my faith, my lord," said the angry king, " I thank 
you for your cheer, but I may not endure to have my 
laws broken in my sight : my attorney must speak with 
you." For this offence the unfortunate Earl was actually 
fined ten thousand pounds, 

Though the king was more apt to trust to his own 
opinion than that of other people, still he placed great 
reliance upon the views of his old and tried friend John 
Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Exeter. In legal matters, and especially in 
enforcing from the nobility his feudal rights as lord, he 
availed himself of the services of Sir Richard Empson 
and Edmund Dudley, distinguished lawyers and barons 
of the Court of Exchequer, who were both very zealous 
in behalf of the royal claims. As by their advice Henry 
enforced many payments and dues which had ceased to 
be exacted, these ministers drew down upon themselves 
the obloquy and hatred of all the great landed pro- 
prietors, against whom these obsolete claims had been 
put in force. 

It was a great point in Henry's foreign policy to bring 
about advantageous marriages for his childrea Arthur, 
his eldest son, married Catherine of Arragon, but that 
prince having died early, she was thereafter married to 
Henry, the next son, who obtained from the Pope a dis- 
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pensation to marry his brother's widow. Margaret, his 
eldest daughter, was married to James IV. of Scotland 
in 1502 a.d. This last marriage was productive of the 
most momentous results, for it brought about the union 
of the English and Scottish crowns. 

Columbus, having applied in vain to the Governments 
of Spain and Portugal for encouragement in his scheme 
of sailing westwards from Europe on a voyage of dis- 
covery, opened up communications with Henry relative 
to his great plan. Henry received his communications 
with favour, and was about to furnish him with the needful 
support, when the Spanish court relented, and provided 
him with a small fleet, by which, as is known, the great 
sailor became the discoverer of the Western World. 
To Henry, however, was reserved the honour of having 
fitted out an expedition for Sebastian Cabot, who was 
the first to discover what is properly the mainland of 
America, in 1497 a. d. 

The king, during the later years of his reign, had been 
always more or less ailing, and on the 25th of April 
1509 a.d. his disease terminated fatally, in the fifty- 
second year of his age. 
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The suspicious and avaricious administration of Henry 
VII. had rendered the king and his ministers very un- 
popular, and men's minds turned to the future with 
hope when his son succeeded to the crown. The young 
king was eighteen years old, handsome, accomplished, 
and generous. Those faults of character which after- 
wards ripened into terrible vices were either passed 
over altogether or put down to the impetuosity and in- 
experience of a high-spirited youth. 
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One of the first acts of his reign was to marry 
Catherine of Arragon, the widow of his elder brother, 
Arthur. The royal couple were married by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; their coronation took place soon 
after, and both events were celebrated in a spirit of the 
greatest enthusiasm, and accompanied with a display of 
the most gorgeous pageantry. 

The feeling of the country was so strong against the 
acts of the late Government that the ministers of Henry 
VII. found themselves in a position of extreme danger 
when they were no longer protected by the shield of their 
master. So strongly were men's passions roused, that 
nothing would satisfy them short of the blood of those 
royal servants whom, rightly or wrongly, they imagined 
to be the authors of the exactions and oppressions to 
which they had been subjected. Sir Richard Empson 
and Edmund Dudley were charged before the council 
with being guilty of unlawful extortion and misde- 
meanours in the high offices which they held. As in 
all their actions, however, they had never transgressed 
the limits of the law, it was impossible to convict them 
except on the ground of some flimsy charge of treason ; 
and so their judges, being determined to find them 
guilty, accused the unfortunate men of having formed a 
design to secure the person of the young king upon the 
death of his father, and to usurp the powers of govern- 
ment. The charge was too absurd to deserve credit. 
Bad and unscrupulous as these ministers of the late king 
unquestionably were, the means taken to compass their 
ruin were quite unjustifiable ; and this charge in especial 
is too absurd to be entertained for a moment. Never- 
theless they were found guilty and both executed 

The policy which Henry VIII. adopted with respect 
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to Continental affairs was diametrically opposed to that 
of his father. Possessed of a well-filled treasury and 
popular at home, he determined to make his influence 
felt in the councils of Europe. Indeed, affairs in 
Europe afforded a tempting opportunity for interference. 
The peninsula of Italy, occupied as it was by a number 
of civic communities and small feudal states, offered an 
alluring bait to the great nations which surrounded it. 
France, Austria, and Spain each claimed a portion and 
put forth its hand, while the powerful city of Venice 
incurred the jealousy of its weaker neighbours in the 
peninsula by its immense wealth and growing ambition. 
Julius IL, who was then Pope, bent all his energies to 
free his country from the presence of these intruders, or, 
to use his own words, " to chase the barbarians beyond 
the Alps." The ambitious Venetians were the first to 
feel the weight of his power. Dissembling for the 
present his jealousy of the other powers, he formed at 
Cambray in 1510 a.d. a confederacy with Louis XII. of 
France, Ferdinand of Spain, and Maximilian of Austria, 
who was also the emperor elect of Germany. The object 
of this confederacy was to wrest from the Venetians 
their late acquisitions of territory and confine them 
within their own limits. Unable to resist suqh a formid- 
able combination, they yielded, and a peace was granted 
to them. This accomplished, the Pope now set himself 
to ruin the cause of France in Italy. Working upon the 
jealousies of Ferdinand and Maximilian against the 
aggrandising policy of Louis, he formed a second alliance, 
but this time it was with Spain, Austria, and the recently 
defeated Venetians against France, in a league which 
the English king especially was invited to join. The 
hereditary enmity between England and France, and 
the prospect of recovering some of the ancient posses- 
sions which the English kings had once held in that 
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country, together with the adroit flattery of the Pope, 
swayed the mind of Henry, and he determined to cast in 
his lot with the Holy League, as it was called. 

The English king agreed to provide an army of 6ooo, 
and the Spanish one of 9000. With this combined force it 
was intended to invade Guienne. Ferdinand, however, 
used the troops for his own private ends against the king- 
dom of Navarre, and the Marquis of Dorset, the English 
general, learning this, returned to England with his 
army diminished, and thoroughly disgusted with the 
failure of the expedition in consequence, and the dupli- 
city of the Spanish king. Though Henry gained little 
privately by this campaign, still the French were unable 
to resist the powerful combination acting against them, 
and withdrew from Italy. During the winter that fol- 
lowed, Pope Julius died, and was succeeded by Leo X., 
who was inclined to adopt a peace policy. Henry, how- 
ever, was burning to wipe out the disgrace of the late 
failure, and in conjunction with Maximilian, the em- 
peror, inflicted a defeat upon the French at Guingette 
near Amiens, 15 13 a,d. This battle was humorously 
styled the •' Battle of the Spurs," from the fact that the 
French knights on that day used their spurs more freely 
than their swords. 

Scotland, true to her old traditional policy, assisted 
France against her neighbour, and James IV. led a large 
force into England. Howard, Earl of Surrey, raised an 
army from the northern counties, and encountered the 
invaders at Flodden. The Scotch, by an unlucky step, 
suggested, it is said, by the undue gallantry of the king, 
were utterly routed, and fled, leaving 10,000 dead on the 
field, amongst whom were James himself, the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, two bishops, two abbots, twelve earls, 
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thirteen barons, five eldest sons of barons, and fifty 
gentlemen of distinction, 15 13 a. d. 

The next year peace was made between England and 
France, and to cement the union, Louis married Mary, 
the youngest sister of Henry. There was some disparity 
between their ages, Louis being fifty-three and the prin- 
cess sixteen. Three months after, the French king died, 
and was succeeded by Francis I. 

At Henry's accession to the throne, his chief advisers 
were Howard, Earl of Surrey, now raised to the rank of 
Duke of Norfolk, and Fox, Bishop of Winchester ; but 
Thomas Wolsey, Dean of Lincoln, and king's almoner, 
was fast rising into influence. Wolsey was by repute 
the son of a butcher of Ipswich, and having taken holy 
orders, obtained rapid advancement in the Church. He 
was, before the death of the last king, collated to the 
deanery of Lincoln, one of the wealthiest preferments in 
the Church of England. An adroit courtier, a skilful 
diplomatist, and a great administrator, he was soon 
intrusted by Henry VIII. with enormous powers. In 
1520 a.d. we find him a cardinal, papal legate for 
England, Archbishop of York, Lord High Chancellor, 
enjoying the revenues of the bishoprics of Hereford, Wor- 
cester, and Durham, and receiving an annuity of 1 2,000 
livres from Francis I., and a large yearly pension from 
Charles, Duke of Austria, who had now succeeded to 
both the kingdom of Spain and the empire of Germany. 
One step farther and he would attain the summit of his 
ambition, the papal throne. There were 800 persons 
in his household, and service under the great cardinal 
was thought no mean opening of preferment for scions 
of the nobility, and even peers. On great occasions he 
was accompanied by a brilliant retinue, which he deemed 
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necessary to support the dignity of the representative of 
the king of England and the sovereign pontiff. The 
magnificent college of Christchurch at Oxford, formerly 
known as Cardinal College, and many other educational 
institutions stand as monuments of his munificence, as 
well as his wise regard for the truest welfare of his 
country. 

In managing the foreign politics of his master, "his 
great object was to preserve the balance between the 
rival powers of France and Austria, and to this we 
should refer the mutable politics of the English cabinet, 
which first deserted Francis to support the cause of 
Charles, and when Charles had attained the ascendancy, 
abandoned him to repair the broken fortunes of Francis. 
The consequence was that as long as Wolsey presided in 
the council, the minister was feared and courted by 
princes and pontiffs, and his king held the distinguished 
station of Arbiter of Europe." 

Upon the death of Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, 
Charles, Archduke of Austria, and Francis were both 
candidates for the Imperial crown. Charles was elected, 
and both monarchs strove for the support of England. 
A meeting was arranged between the French and English 
kings in 1520 a. d. It took place between the towns of 
Guisnes and Ardres near Calais in 15 19 a.d. There, 
amidst tournaments, feastings, and such magnificent 
displays and pageants that it was known as the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold, a hollow treaty was made, soon to 
be broken ; for, notwithstanding a great formal show of 
friendship, Henry inclined to an alliance with Charles 
rather than Francis. The battle of Pavia, however, 
which in 1525 a.j>. ruined the prospects of the French 
king, induced Henry, true to his policy of holding the 
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balance between the two powers, to support France 
against the too powerful influence of Charles. Francis, 
who had been taken prisoner at Pa via and carried to 
Spain, was released next year by the Treaty of Madrid, 
in 1526 a.d. 
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Though Wolsey's influence was enormous, and though 
he was regarded both at home and abroad as having 
practically the sole direction of affairs, still Henry was the 
last man in the world to suffer himself to dissolve into a 
phantom under the power, or become a puppet in the 
hands, of any minister. As long as Wolsey pleased him, 
the king was prepared to heap favours upon him, and 
trust entirely to his minister's judgment, but the moment 
the cardinal lost his master's confidence, he was a 
ruined man. Wolsey was never more than a servant 
of the king, and an obsequious servant. His own words, 
spoken in the last sad hours that preceded his death, 
plainly show the relationship between himself and his 
sovereign. Speaking to the lieutenant of the Tower, the 
dying cardinal said, " Master Kyngston, I pray you have 
me commended to his majesty, and beseech him in my 
behalf to call to mind all things that have passed between 
us, and then shall his grace's conscience know whether 
I have offended him or not. He is a prince of most 
royal courage; rather than miss any part of his will 
he will endanger one half of his kingdom; and I do 
assure you, I have often kneeled before him sometimes 
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for three hours together, to persuade him from his 
appetite, and could not prevail" 

Events were fast ripening which were to show Wolsey 
that he held the position he occupied by the grace of the 
king. Henry wished to marry a lady of his court, called 
Anne Boleyn, a daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn. There 
was one objection to the marriage, and that was that his 
first wife was still alive. Utterly devoid of shame or 
consideration for the feelings of others, Henry began to 
moot the subject of a divorce. It mattered little to him 
that for sixteen years Catherine had been a devoted and 
faithful wife. The king was determined to be rid of 
her, and the reason urged in justification was that the 
marriage was unlawful, inasmuch as she had been his 
brother's wife. .When the king announced to Wolsey in 
private his intention to procure a divorce and marry Anne 
Boleyn, the cardinal remonstrated most strongly with 
him, and set in array before him the many difficulties 
that lay in the way. Catherine, we may suppose him to 
have urged, was the aunt of Charles, the Emperor of 
Germany, and he would no doubt resent the slight cast 
on a relation ; the Pope himself might not see his way 
clear legally to grant the divorce ; the Queen, too, was 
popular, and the national feeling would run strongly in 
her favour. All these objections but added fuel to the 
king's desire, and Wolsey was peremptorily commanded to 
bring the divorce about. With a foreboding heart Wolsey 
learned that Cardinal Campeggio, an Italian prelate, and 
himself were appointed to inquire into the matter and 
report to the Pope the facts. Delay was the consequence, 
and in a matter in which the king would suffer none. He 
suspected Wolsey of putting off the divorce intentionally ; 
and from that moment Wolsey's fate was sealed. He 
was deprived of his great state offices, and forced to con- 
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fine himself to his duties as Archbishop of York^ For 
some time this was all that was done, but his enemies were 
not satisfied, and they induced the king to proceed further. 
The unfortunate cardinal was accused of high treason, 
and conducted to London. This last blow proved too 
much for him, thoroughly broken as he was in health 
and spirits already, and he died at Leicester Abbey on 
his way south, 1530 a. d. 

The important office of Lord Chancellor, formerly filled 
by Wolsey, was conferred upon Sir Thomas More, whom 
we shall afterwards see as the author of " Utopia." And 
the king, having procured the divorce he was so bent on, 
married Anne Boleyn, and was for some time guided en- 
tirely by her wishes and those of her relations. 

For many years past there had begun to grow up a 
feeling of estrangement between the German and the 
Italian portions of the papal dominions. There had 
been deadly feuds, and wars even, between the Popes 
and the German Emperors. To this national enmity 
was added a growing tendency to depart from many of 
the doctrines and ceremonies of what was then the 
Universal Church. This last tendency was not confined 
to Germany ; it was strongly marked in England, as far 
back as the reign of Henry IV. John Wycliffe and his 
followers, the Lollards, had one hundred and fifty years 
before maintained much the same ground of religious 
dispute as was taken up by the reformers in Germany in 
the time* of Henry VIII. From the beginning of the 
sixteenth century this dissent from the Roman Catholic 
Church advanced with rapid strides, and became so 
alarming in England that several persons were burned 
for heresy in the early years of Henry VIII.'s reign. In 
Germany, affairs were ripe for a religious revolution, 
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when»Martin Luther, a priest of the Church and a pro- 
fessor at the University of Wittenberg, attacked many 
of the doctrines promulgated from the papal throne. 
Henry was at first so terribly shocked at what Luther did, 
as to deem it an impious defiance of Divine authority ; 
and so strongly moved was he, that he actually wrote a 
book in which he strove to refute the opinions adopted by 
the daring German, for which he received from Pope Leo 
the title of" Defender of the Faith," a title which has ever 
since been borne by the English sovereigns, as the letters 
F. D. on the coinage of the country witness to this day. 

Though thus professing his repudiation of the views of 
Luther, the English king, nevertheless, began a series of 
assaults against the exercise of the Papal authority in 
England, which ended in the complete separation of the 
Church of England from the authority of the Pope. 
The clergy were compelled to acknowledge Henry the 
protector and the supreme head of the Church and clergy 
of England. The Pope was forbidden to draw any 
revenue from, or interfere in any way with, the appoint- 
ment to an English benefice; and in 1534 a.d., as far 
as Church government was concerned, the Church of 
England was perfectly independent of the Roman See. 

The king was greatly guided in these important 
changes by the advice of Thomas Cromwell, afterwards 
Earl of Essex, and Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Cromwell was of mean origin, and had 
passed an adventurous life. He had been a trooper in 
the wars of Italy, a merchant's clerk in Venice, and, 
when Wolsey was at the zenith of his power, he had 
attained a somewhat honourable position as a lawyer, and 
been intrusted by the cardinal with important business 
of state. After Wolsey's death he brought himself before 
the notice of Henry, who was in great perplexity about 
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obtaining the decree of divorce from the Pope, by recom- 
mending the king to follow in the footsteps of many 
German princes, and altogether disallow the Pope's 
supremacy. The idea fell in with the king's passions 
and temper, and from that time Cromwell rose. Henry 
exercised his supremacy in Church affairs through Crom- 
well, who was invested with the title of vicar-generaL 

Once freed from Rome, the king and his vicar-general 
turned their attention to the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. These religious bodies were possessed of enor- 
mous wealth, which was, however, very unequally distri- 
buted Some abbots, as those of Reading, Glastonbury, 
and Battle Abbey, lived in princely splendour, while other 
monasteries afforded but a poor subsistence for a few 
monks or nuns. The smaller institutions, those whose 
incomes did not exceed two hundred pounds a year, 
were first abolished, and their revenues appropriated by 
the crown in 1536 a.d. 

This same year witnessed the completed union of Eng- 
land and Wales. Wales was represented in parliament, 
and the authority of the king's courts extended through- 
out the principality. 

While these great public events were going on, the 
domestic circle of the king was a scene of great un- 
happiness. The unfortunate divorced queen, Catherinei 
retired into privacy; but even there, though she sub- 
mitted unmurmuringly to her bitter lot, she was harassed 
by the relentless persecution of the king. It was Henry's 
wish that she should drop the title of queen, but the 
royal lady was firm, and persisted in the use of the title. 
Her motherly love made her fear that a formal abandon- 
ment of the title might endanger the future prospects of 
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her only daughter, Mary, who she hoped would one day 
succeed to the crown. At last, in 1536 A.D., worn out 
by mental and bodily anguish, this patient and long- 
suffering woman breathed her last. Henry, blunted though 
he was to every feeling of pity, could not but shed a tear 
over the memory of this amiable and pious victim of his 
passions. Four months after, Anne Boleyn, who had 
been the cause of all Catherine's misery, was beheaded, 
leaving behind her a daughter, Elizabeth; and next 
morning Jane Seymour became the partner of the king. 

It was not likely that the sudden and violent changes 
which Henry had brought about in the matter of church 
government, and such a sweeping measure as the aboli- 
tion of the monasteries, would meet with no opposition. 
In many parts of the country the feeling of opposition 
was so strong that it broke into riot and open rebellion. 
In the North there was a formidable insurrection known 
as the Pilgrimage of Grace. The rebels numbered 40,000 
men, and were led by a gentleman named Robert Aske. 
By the aid of the Duke of Norfolk, this rising was put 
down, and Aske, together with several other noblemen 
and gentlemen, suffered for the share they had taken in 
it> 1537 a.d. The king, flushed with his success in 
quelling this sedition, now proceeded to abolish the more 
wealthy monasteries, and, in 1540 a.d., they were all 
suppressed, and the greater portion of their revenues 
seized. On the whole, 645 monasteries were suppressed, 
of which 28 had abbots that sat in the House of Lords. 
Out of the funds obtained from this wholesale confisca- 
tion, six new bishoprics were established, Westminster, 
Oxford, Peterborough, Bristol, Chester, and Gloucester, 
all of which, except Westminster, are still episcopal sees. 

In 1537 a.d., one of Henry's dearest wishes was ful- 
filled by the birth of a son, who received the name of 
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Edward. A few days after, the queen, Jane Seymour, 
died. Although Henry affirmed that Jane Seymour was 
the best beloved of all his wives, still that did not 
prevent him from immediately looking out for another. 
Cromwell induced him to select Anne of Cleves, but 
he never liked the match, and at the first opportunity 
divorced her. This marriage sowed the seeds of Crom- 
well's downfall He was at the summit of his ambition, 
the king's vicegerent or vicar-general, Earl of Essex, and 
a knight of the garter. Henry's dislike of his new 
marriage, for which he blamed Cromwell, made him 
disposed to listen to the enemies of that able but un- 
scrupulous minister. An Act of Parliament was passed 
which condemned him as guilty of treason, and he was 
executed, 1540 a.d. When a person is condemned by 
an Act of Parliament, such an act is known as a Bill of 
Attainder. 

After divorcing Anne of Cleves, the king married 
Catherine Howard, the niece of the Duke of Norfolk, 
but being suspected of crime, she was beheaded in 
1542 a.d. The next year he married Catherine Parr. 
This lady, who seems to have been a woman of virtue 
and ability, outlived her husband. 

The days of the tyrant were fast drawing to a close. 
The last objects of his jealousy were the Duke of Nor- 
folk and his son, the Earl of Surrey. Surrey was tried for 
treason and executed January 19, 1547 a.d. His father, 
accused of the same crime, was to be beheaded on Janu- 
ary 28th, but meantime the king died, and the sentence 
was suspended. In the next year his sentence was 
reversed. During the reign of Henry VIII., parliament 
was little more than a name. So utterly was the spirit 
of liberty stamped out by this haughty Tudor, that the 
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parliament deliberately gave to the king's proclamations 
the force of law, thus yielding up its power of legislation. 

One instance will show the extent to which the king 
carried his illegal exactions of money, miscalled Bene- 
volences, or free gifts. " One Richard Reed, an alder- 
man of London, had stood alone, as is said, among his 
fellow-citizens in refusing to contribute. It was deemed 
expedient not to overlook this disobedience, and the 
course adopted in punishing him is somewhat remark- 
able. The English army was then in the field on the 
Scotch border. Reed was sent down to serve as a 
soldier at his own charge; and the general received 
instructions to subject him when in garrison to the 
greatest privations, that he might feel the smart of his 
folly and his sturdy disobedience. ' Finally,' the letter 
concludes, ' you must use him in all things according to 
the sharpe disciplyne militar of the Northern Wars.' It 
is natural to presume that few would expose themselves 
to the treatment of this unfortunate citizen." 

It has been said " that the best eulogy on Wolsey's char- 
acter is to be found in the contrast between the conduct 
of Henry before and after the cardinal's fall. As long as 
Wolsey continued in favour, the royal passions were con- 
fined within certain bounds. The moment his influence 
was extinguished they burst through every restraint, and by 
their caprice and violence alarmed his subjects and aston- 
ished the other nations of Europe." No man's life was 
safe in the hands of the pitiless monarch. Bishop Fisher, 
the great and good Sir Thomas More, the accomplished 
Surrey,- and many others, were slain for no other reason 
than to appease the ferocity of a king who, when crossed 
ever so slightly in his purposes, was goaded to the fury of 
a wild beast, and panted for the blood of his opponents. 
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Although Henry VIII. had been married six times, 
he left behind him only three children, Mary, the 
daughter of Catherine of Arragon, Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn, and Edward, the son of 
Jane Seymour. Edward succeeded his father. The 
young king was only nine years old, and Henry just 
before his death had appointed a council of sixteen to 
govern the kingdom during his minority. Of these 
sixteen, those who possessed the chief influence were 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, Edward Seymour, 
Earl of Hertford, the king's maternal uncle, Lord 
Wriothesley, and Viscount Lisle, son of Dudley, the 
minister of Henry VII. The first act of the new 
council of sixteen was to disobey the strict injunctions 
of the late king, and appoint a protector. Hertford was 
selected for that high office, not without considerable 
opposition, however, from both Lord Wriothesley and 
Viscount Lisle. Soon after, Hertford was created Duke 
of Somerset, Wriothesley, Karl of Southampton, and 
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Lisle, Earl of Warwick ; and it is by these latter titles 
that we shall henceforth know them. To Sir Thomas 
Seymour, brother of Somerset, was granted the rank of 
Lord Seymour, and the office of Lord High AdmiraL 

The appointment of Somerset as protector was viewed 
with great favour by all those who wished to introduce 
into the Church of England those changes in doctrine 
and ritual which were advocated by the supporters of 
the Reformation, or Protestants as they were called. 
The protector was known to lean strongly to those 
views. With the assistance of Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he proceeded to alter materially the church 
service and many of the rules of the Church of Rome. 
The feeling of the country was very much divided 
between the reforming doctrines and those of the old 
church. " The new doctrines prevailed in London, 
many large towns, and in the eastern counties ; but in 
the north and west of England the body of the people 
were strictly Catholics." Amongst the bishops them- 
selves there were great differences of opinion. The 
learned Nicholas Ridley, Bishop of London, gave his 
unqualified support to the actions of his primate, 
Cranmer; while Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Win- 
chester, a thorough Englishman and a lover of his 
country, stoutly upheld the doctrines of the Romish 
Church. 

It had been one of the aims of Henry VIII. 's policy 
to unite in marriage his son Edward with Mary, the 
infant daughter of James V. of Scotland ; and he had 
strongly impressed his views in this matter upon those 
who were to carry on the government after his death. 
The protector, therefore, having settled affairs in England, 
turned his attention towards carrying out the late king's 
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wishes. The Reformation had made rapid strides in 
Scotland, and party feeling ran high. George Wishart, 
a distinguished reforming preacher, fell into the hands 
of Cardinal Beaton, Archbishop of St Andrews, and was 
by him burnt for heresy. Two months after, the Cardinal 
was murdered in his bed, and his dead body suspended 
from a window of the castle of St. Andrews. John 
Knox, the celebrated Scottish reformer, supported the 
cause of the new doctrine with all the fiery energy of 
his nature, and a resolution was formed by his party to 
solicit the aid of England. The Earl of Arran, the 
regent, on the other hand, demanded that the murderers 
of Beaton should be handed over to justice, and opposed 
the introduction of English influence. The rapid move- 
ments of Arran disconcerted his Scotch enemies. Many 
of the leaders of the reform party were arrested and sent 
to France, 1547 a.d. Among them was John Knox, 
who, with several others, was compelled to work in the 
galleys, from which he was not released till 1550 a.d. 

The Protector Somerset advanced into Scotland with 
an army of 20,000 men to insist upon . a marriage 
contract between Edward and the young Queen Mary, 
as well as also to extend his protection to the reformers. 
The Earl of Warwick went with him as second in com- 
mand, and at Pinkie, near Musselburgh, the Scotch were 
utterly routed, 1547 a.d. To the surprise of both friends 
and foes, the protector neglected to follow up his advan- 
tage, and hastily returned to England. Mary, the infant 
queen, was sent to France, where she afterwards married 
the Dauphin. 

Various reason! have been assigned for the hasty 
return of Somerset, but there is no doubt that affairs 
in England required his immediate attention. His 
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brother, Lord Seymour, a restless, ambitious man, who 
was discontented with his position, was seeking to over- 
throw him, that on his ruin he might rise to power. 
This daring nobleman had espoused Catherine Parr, 
the widow of the late king, and now, even during 
her lifetime, he actually aspired to the hand of the 
Princess Elizabeth ; and the opportune death of 
Catherine just about this time gave rise to suspicions 
that foul play had been used He thwarted the 
counsels of the protector as much as was in his power, 
and sought the friendship of those nobles who were 
opposed to the present state of affairs. The Earl of 
Warwick fostered this ill feeling between the brothers, 
and Somerset at last determined to crush this dangerous 
rival. Seymour was declared guilty by Act of Parliament, 
or Bill of Attainder, and was executed in 1549 a.d. 

The changes in Church matters brought about by 
Somerset were not received without great opposition 
from many quarters. In the counties of Oxford, Nor- 
folk, Devon, and Cornwall, the risings threatened great 
danger to the Government. In Norfolk, Ket, a wealthy 
tanner, who owned three manors, placed himself at the 
head of the insurrection, and with twenty thousand men 
at his back, fired Norwich, and drove the leading noble* 
men and gentlemen out of the county. The Earl of 
Warwick was placed in command of the royal forces 
with full power to quell the rebellion. After some 
desperate fighting he succeeded in restoring order. Ket 
and ten other ringleaders were hanged. 

The popular disorders, the impending loss of Boulogne, 
then an English possession, and his own avarice and 
extravagance, were fast destroying Somerset's popularity. 
It was said that to build a magnificent palace, called to 
this day Somerset House, he had demolished a church 
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and despoiled three bishoprics. The Earls of Warwick 
and Southampton were his most bitter opponents. None 
of the nobility, except Archbishop Cranmer, supported 
him. He was charged with incapacity, tampering with 
the rebels in the late insurrections, with the loss of 
Boulogne, and, generally, with neglecting to take the 
advice of the council of regency. Having confessed his 
guilt upon his knees before the council, he was deprived 
of all his offices and fined to the extent of ^2000 a 
year. Warwick now took the. place of the humbled 
Somerset, and was raised to the title of Duke of 
Northumberland ; but fearing that Somerset might regain 
his lost influence, he did not rest till he had compassed 
the ruin of that unfortunate nobleman, who was, accord- 
ingly, found guilty of treason, and executed in 1552 a.d. 
Northumberland was now without a rival. He persuaded 
the king to settle the succession to the crown upon Lady 
Jane Grey, the grand-daughter of Mary Tudor by her 
second husband, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 
Having procured this settlement, he brought about the 
marriage of his son, Lord Guildford Dudley, to the 
queen-elect It seemed as if the Dudleys would be 
sovereigns of England Soon after the king died, while 
yet a boy of only sixteen, in 1553 a. d. 

During the popular administration of Somerset, the 
despotic prerogatives claimed and exercised by the last 
king had been curtailed, and the power of the crown 
confined more within its original limits. That per- 
nicious law which had given to the king's proclamation 
the power of an Act of Parliament was repealed, and the 
crime of treason was limited to such deeds as were pro- 
nounced treasonable in the Statute of Treason in Edward 
III.'s reign. With Henry VIII. the charge of treason 
had been any appearance of opposition to his own will, by 
which the king got rid of a subject who had offended him. 
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The scheme of the Duke of Northumberland to put 
aside the claims of the princesses Mary and Elizabeth, 
and revert to the issue of Mary Tudor for an heir to the 
crown, met with but little favour and few supporters. 
Shortly after the king's death, Lady Jane Grey, or, as 
she might now be called, since her marriage, Lady Jane 
Dudley, was waited upon by the Duke of Northumberland 
and the Earls of Arundel, Huntingdon, and Pembroke, 
who, on their bended knees before her, saluted her as 
queen. Accustomed to a life of privacy and study, and 
by no means anxious to change her hitherto happy life 
for the trials and dangers incident to a crown, Lady 
Jane received the news with sorrowful resignation. She 
was taken to the Tower, the usual residence of the 
sovereigns of England preparatory to coronation, and 
publicly proclaimed queen. The whole affair was, how- 
ever, a hollow mockery. From the moment it was 
known that Edward VI. was dead, his half-sister Mary, 
Catherine of Arragon's daughter, assumed the authority 
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of sovereign, and the whole nation hailed her as their 
lawful queen. Northumberland, Lady Jane and her 
husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, together with the 
Duke of Suffolk and the very few persons of distinction 
who had been concerned in the plot, were arrested. 
Northumberland was tried, found guilty, and executed 
at once ; Lady Jane and her husband were found guilty, 
but the execution of the sentence was indefinitely post- 
poned, and Suffolk was set at liberty. 

Immediately upon Mary's accession, Charles, the 
Emperor of Germany, sent his ambassador to propose 
and arrange a marriage between his son Philip and her. 
Mary's personal inclinations were strongly in favour of 
the match, but the general feeling of the nation was 
strongly against it Protestants foresaw danger to their 
religion in her union with the most powerful Roman 
Catholic prince in Europe, and even English Roman 
Catholics dreaded that England might thereby become 
a mere province of the huge empire over which Philip 
might one day reign as the successor of his father, 
Charles. The Queen, however, persisted, and the result 
was a formidable insurrection, the chief leaders of which 
were Lady Jane Grey's father, the Earl of Suffolk, and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt. Suffolk attempted to raise the 
western counties, failed miserably, and a fortnight after 
was a prisoner in the Tower. Sir Thomas Wyatt was 
more successful Advancing to London with a large 
body of men, he was opposed by the Duke of Norfolk, 
but so popular was Sir Thomas, and so distasteful the 
Spanish match, of which he declared himself the 
opponent, that the Duke's forces deliberately deserted 
and joined the insurgents. Norfolk and his principal 
officers fled, leaving seven pieces of artillery for the use 
of Wyatt and his followers. In London the royalists 
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were in dismay, and the ministers implored the Queen to 
seek safety by retiring to the Tower. But Mary came 
of a family that knew nothing of fear. She ordered her 
wavering ministers to provide for the defence of the 
city, and in full regal robes, accompanied by her court, 
visited the Guildhall, where she addressed the city 
magnates and nobles. The concluding words of the 
speech prove her to have possessed a full measure of 
the dauntless courage which so strongly marked the 
princes of the Tudor line. "Stand fast," said she, 
"against these rebels, your enemies and mine. Fear 
them not, for I assure you I fear them nothing at all, 
and I will leave with you my Lord Howard and my 
Lord Admiral, who will be assistant with the mayor for 
your defence." The arches of the old Guildhall rang 
with acclamations, and by the next morning more than 
twenty thousand men had enrolled their names for the 
protection of the city. 

When Sir Thomas Wyatt came, he found the bridges 
broken down, and batteries erected. His party began to 
melt away, and after a vain attempt to gain possession 
of the city, he gave up all for lost, and surrendered to 
Sir Maurice Berkeley. The Duke of Suffolk and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt were executed ; and the failure of their 
rebellion involved the ruin of Lady Jane and Lord 
Guildford Dudley. This was the second rebellion which 
had occurred in the reign. The first had for its direct 
object the placing of Lady Jane on the throne, and it 
was remarked that in the second the father of Lady 
Jane and many who were known to be favourable to her 
cause took a leading part. So long as this unfortunate 
lady lived, as an object round which the discontented 
might rally, the throne was not considered secure. She 
and her husband, therefore, who had been prisoners in 
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: to posterity as that of a young, beautiful, and innocent 
woman, who was sacrificed to the rash and insatiate 
ambition of her father and father-in-law. The morning 
of the 1 2th of February, 1554 A.D., was the time fixed 
for the execution. Early on that day the queen granted 
Lady Jane permission to take a last farewell of Lord 
Guildford, but she refused, saying that in a few hours they 
would meet in heaven. Soon the dull heavy notes of a 
bell were heard, and she knew that her husband was on 
his way to the scaffold. From her window she beheld a 
mournful procession, in the midst of which walked Lord 
Guildford. As it passed out of sight, she sank back in 
an agony of grief and terror. After a few moments a 
hoarse murmur from the crowd on Tower Hill told her 
that he was now on the scaffold. A short pause followed, 
and she beheld the procession return, this time bearing, 
covered with a pall, an outstretched form. Her turn 
came next She mounted the scaffold with a firm step, 
and acknowledged to the grief-stricken lookers-on that 
she had consented to Northumberland's treason ; " but," 
added the hapless lady, " the device was never of my 
seeking, but by the counsel of those who appeared to 
have better understanding of such things than I. As 
to the procurement or desire of such dignity by me, I 
wash my hands thereof before God and all you Christian 
people this day." Then overcome with the poignancy 
of her grief, she wrung her hands in her misery, breathed 
a prayer for mercy through the blood of Christ, and 
begged for those who stood around her to assist her with 
their intercessions in that hour of trial. She then 
meekly laid her head upon the block. The fatal axe 
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flashed in the hand of the black-masked headsman, and 
she was, where her husband had just gone before her, in 
the presence of the Great King. 

After the failure of Wyatt's rebellion, the Queen 
married Philip of Spain in 1554 a.d. The marriage 
was extremely unpopular, and Philip soon saw that he 
could never acquire a great influence in the state. 
As he personally cared little for the Queen, who was 
much older than himself, and as he had gained little 
by the transaction, he withdrew from the country after 
a residence of less than a year, and devoted himself to 
assisting his father in the government of his vast empire, 
which included Germany, Spain, the Netherlands, a large 
portion of Italy, and nearly the whole of the newly- 
discovered America. One outcome of the Spanish mar- 
riage was thought at that time to be a great calamity, 
and indeed a national disgrace. This was the loss of 
Calais. Philip, having engaged in war with France, 
entangled England in the contest During this war, 
the Duke of Guise, by a rapid and unexpected march 
in the depth of the winter of 1558 A.D., surprised and 
took Calais, the last vestige of the once great posses- 
sions which the English kings had held in France. 

Mary had been brought up a Roman Catholic, and 
her religious opinions were strongly pronounced. To 
undo the work of the reformers of the last reign was her 
great object. It is difficult to say whether in her reign 
the Roman Catholics or the Protestants formed the 
majority ; perhaps the balance, if any, turned in favour 
of the Protestants. Be this as it may, the re-establish- 
ment of the old religion must have been acceptable to 
a large part of the nation. There were many, however, 
who, although they wished to see the old form of wor- 
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ship revived, did not go as far as the Queen, who not 
only desired to render back the supremacy over the 
Church of England to the Pope, but also to restore to 
the Church the property which had been confiscated in 
the reign of Henry VIII. With parties almost equally 
balanced, the contest between the upholders of the old 
form and the adherents of the new doctrine was bitter 
in the extreme. It was unfortunately an age when 
toleration was unknown, and it was deemed possible to 
terrify people into a change of opinion. Nearly 300 
Protestants were burned or otherwise made away with 
for adhering to their religious beliefs. Amongst these 
victims were men of high estate. Archbishop Cranmer, 
Ridley, Bishop of London, Latimer, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, were burned 
at the stake ; and Smith Meld, where most of these 
executions took place, was long associated in the 
Protestant mind of England with the horrors of reli- 
gious persecution. The high-spirited people, instead 
of being cowed by these cruelties, were lashed into a 
frenzy of passion and maddened zeal. Every man or 
woman that suffered served but to make the country 
more Protestant than ^ver. It is uncertain who were 
ultimately responsible for these Marian persecutions. 
Many writers ascribe the infamy of the measure and the 
resulting cruelties to Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester; 
while with many it is a question how far Cardinal Pole 
was or was not to blame. 

Mary died in 1558 A.D., neglected by her husband, to 
wed whom she had imperilled her throne, and conscious 
that the horrible means which she had sanctioned to re- 
store the religion she loved had not only utterly failed 
in their object, but had contributed rather to strengthen 
that Protestantism which she so mortally disliked. 
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ELIZABETH. 

1668 to 1603 A.D. 

From the Accession of the Queen, 1568 A.D., to the 
Battle of Zutphen, 1586 A.D. 

Elizabeth succeeds to the Crown . 1558 
Restores Royal Supremacy and Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book .... 1559 
Mary of Scotland takes refuge in 

England 1568 

Battle of Zutphen 1586 

Death of Mary of Scotland . 1587 

Spanish Armada defeated . . 1588 
The O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone, defeats 

the English at Blackwater . . 1508 

Death of Essex 1601 

Tyrone reduced to subjection . 1602 

Death of Elizabeth .... 1608 



The death of Mary removed the great barrier to the 
rising tide of Protestantism in England. When Mary 
ascended the throne, the two great religious sections 
were, as remarked, not unequally divided. By the 
time Elizabeth was crowned, the English Church, so 
long the battle-ground of the two contending parties, 
was gone over to Protestantism, and lost for ever to the 
See of Rome. Two statutes, passed in the first year 
of Elizabeth's reign, show to us the Roman Catholics 
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as no longer rivals with the Protestants but down- 
trodden enemies. One of these, the Act of Supremacy, 
made it compulsory for all clergymen, and even laymen 
holding office under the crown, to take an oath acknow- 
ledging the sovereign to be supreme head of the Church ; 
and the other, the Act of Uniformity, compelled all 
clergymen to use the Book of Common Prayer, and 
subscribe to the thirty-nine articles which embodied 
then, as they do still, the doctrines of the Church of 
England. The Book of Prayer is that which is at 
present used in the Church, and diners little from the 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI. In ratifying these enact- 
ments, and indeed during the whole of her reign, except 
the last five years, the Queen gave her entire confidence 
to her minister, Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord 
Burleigh. He had formerly been secretary to Edward 
VI., and had been the firm friend of Elizabeth during 
the dark and troubled period of her life when her sister 
was on the throne. 

It will be seen by referring to the genealogical table 
prefixed to the reign of Henry VII., that, in the event 
of Elizabeth dying without issue, the crown would devolve 
by right of birth on Mary Queen of Scots. Mary, who 
was the wife of Francis II., King of France, and a 
staunch Roman Catholic, was not slow to publish and 
parade her pretensions, and she conducted herself as 
the heir to the crown of England. The consequence 
was that the Roman Catholics in England longed for, 
some tried to expedite, the day when a sovereign of 
their own faith should succeed; and the Protestants 
prayed, often with fear and trembling, that good Queen 
Elizabeth might reign long, and, by marrying and leaving 
children, disappoint the hopes of the Romish party. 
This is the key to many of the actions and intrigues 
of Elizabeth's government during the life of Mary. A 
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series of adversities, partly the result of misfortune, and 
partly the result of her own misconduct, placed Mary a 
prisoner in the hands of her rival.* The story, in short, 
is this : — The year after Elizabeth's accession, Francis, 
the husband of Mary, died, and she returned to Scotland. 
Soon after, she married Lord Darnley, her cousin, and 
a son was the result of this union, who was afterwards 
James VI. of Scotland, and I. of England. Having 
conceived a dislike for Darnley on account of the part 
he had taken in the assassination of Rizzio, an Italian, 
who was her chief adviser, she connived at his murder, 
and married the Earl of Bothwell, a man who was 
detested by the bulk of the nation. An insurrection was 
organised which proved successful, and the Queen's 
forces were overthrown at Carberry Hill, 1567 a.d., and 
she herself confined in Lochleven Castle. Having 
escaped from thence, she made an attempt to regain her 
liberty and crown at Langside, in 1568 a.d. ; but being 
defeated by the Earl of Moray, who was acting as regent 
for the infant James, she fled over the border into Eng- 
land, where, by Elizabeth's orders, she was subjected to 
an imprisonment which was destined to extend over 
nineteen weary years, and which, through the over-zeal of 
her admirers and her own indiscretion, she ended on the 
scaffold in 1587 a. d. 

It was the earnest desire of Elizabeth's ministers that 
she should marry, nor was there lack of suitors for the 
hand of the powerful queen. One of these was Lord 
Robert Dudley, the son of the Duke of Northumberland 
who was beheaded for attempting to place Lady Jane Grey 
on the throne, and the grandson of Dudley, the minister 
of Henry VII. He had been created Earl of Leices- 
ter, and was in high favour with the queen. Cecil, how- 
ever, was strongly opposed to his pretensions, and urged 
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the Queen to accept in preference Charles, Archduke of 
Austria and son of the Emperor Ferdinand. But on 
this and every other occasion upon which such a pro- 
posal or offer was urged, the Queen stood out and 
evinced a decided disinclination to submit to the matri- 
monial yoke. 



Nor- 
folk's 
con- 
•piracy. 



Soon after the arrival of the Queen of Scotland in 
England, an investigation was held into the circumstances 
which led to her imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, and 
her subsequent flight from her .country. A commission 
was appointed to conduct the inquiry, consisting of the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, privately favourable 
to Mary, and Sir Ralph Sadler, the confidant of Cecil. 
Subsequently the names of Sir Francis Bacon, Lord 
Keeper of the privy seal, the Earls of Arundel and 
Leicester, Lord Clinton, and Sir William Cecil were 
added. The Earl of Moray, the regent of Scotland, was 
summoned to answer for the share he had taken in the 
affair. Moray's conduct was approved of by Leicester, 
Cecil, Sadler, and Bacon, while Norfolk, Arundel, Sussex, 
and Clinton were inclined to justify the proceedings of 
Mary and back her up. A large and influential party of 
English nobles were, in consequence, in favour of restor- 
ing Mary to her throne upon certain conditions, one of 
which was that she should marry the Duke of Norfolk \ a 
proposal to which, as appeared, the Duke was not dis- 
inclined to lend a favourable ear. When the matter, 
however, was submitted to Elizabeth for her approval, 
she severely reprimanded the Duke, and utterly forbade 
the banns \ nor did the Queen's resentment at the project 
cease with a rebuke, for, a few days after, Norfolk was 
committed to the Tower. Soon after he was released, 
upon giving his promise that he would never renew his 
scheme of marrying Mary. Finding, however, after 
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being set at liberty, that he had entirely lost the con- 
fidence of Elizabeth, he was tempted to break his vow, 
and again opened correspondence with the Scottish 
queen. The conspiracy was discovered, and Norfolk 
executed in 1572 a.d. 

The Act of Uniformity, which compelled all clergymen 
to be guided by the English Book of Common Prayer, 
did not press severely upon Roman Catholics alone. 
There was a large section of Protestants who by no 
means agreed with the forms and doctrines laid down 
in that book. To these the name of Puritans was given. 
There is no need to discuss the religious disputes that 
agitated those times, as there exist at the present day 
the same differences of opinion that existed in the time 
of Elizabeth, though happily now the churches that 
represent them stand to each other in less hostile 
relations, and exhibit at least no open intolerance. The 
Roman Catholic doctrines and worship and those of the 
Church of England are the same now as they were 
then, and Presbyterianism, as established in Scotland, 
is fairly representative of the views of the Puritans. 
The spirit of intolerance at the time evinced in the Act 
of Uniformity was strong, and it was determined to carry 
it out to its fullest extent. In 1583 a.d. a commission 
was appointed, consisting of bishops, privy councillors, 
and others to enforce the observance of it. This was the 
celebrated Court of High Commission, which gained for 
itself an unenviable notoriety by its persecution of Roman 
Catholics and Puritans. The Puritans, instead of yield- 
ing to the harsh measures adopted against them, naturally 
took up a position of resistance to the royal authority, 
and formed at length the strongest section of that party 
which in after times put a curb upon the personal will of 
the sovereign, and compelled the crown to accept, in all 
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matters, the counsel of parliament The rise of the 
Puritan party may be dated from the attempt to enforce 
compliance with the Anglican ritual by the Act of Uni- 
formity in 1559 a.d. 

The maintaining of peace was one of the great objects 
of Elizabeth's policy. "No war, my lords, no war!" 
she would exclaim, if a proceeding or policy was sug- 
gested that might endanger her relation with other states. 
But the circumstances in which she found herself placed 
necessitated an interference in foreign affairs. Henry 
II., who was King of France in the first year of her reign, 
openly declared that his daughter-in-law, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was the rightful heir to the English crown, inasmuch 
as the marriage of Henry VIII. of England with Anne 
Boleyn, Elizabeth's mother, was invalid; and he com- 
manded Mary and Francis, her husband, to quarter on 
their shields the royal arms of England. As a counter- 
check to this hostile interference, Elizabeth supported the 
Huguenots, or Protestants of France, and the reformers 
of Scotland, in their insurrectionary struggles for religious 
freedom. The help accorded to the cause of Protes- 
tantism in France consisted of an army of 6000 men and 
a subsidy of 100,000 crowns; in return for which the 
French Huguenots, under Conde', a prince of royal blood, 
and Coligny, were required to put into the Queen's hands 
the town of Havre. This expedition was placed under 
the command of the Earl of Warwick, brother of the 
Queen's favourite, Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
After some severe reverses, Warwick was compelled 
to surrender Havre and return to England, to bear the 
brunt of the Queen's anger at his failure, in 1564 a.d. 

In 15.72 a.d., the Netherlands began, under William, 
Prince of Orange, a desperate struggle for freedom from 
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the Spanish yoke, which resulted in the foundation 
of the Dutch Republic. Elizabeth could not regard 
with indifference this rising of a Protestant country 
against its Roman Catholic conqueror, the more because 
of the opportunity it afforded her of thwarting the plans 
of her enemy, Philip of Spain. At the urgent advice 
of Leicester, Burleigh, and Walsingham, she despatched 
to the Netherlands a force of 6000 men under the Earl 
of Leicester. This selection of Leicester was one of the 
few instances in which Elizabeth allowed her affections 
to get the better of her good judgment. Leicester was 
a mere courtier, of boundless ambition and small ability. 
He was no match for the Spanish general Farnese, better 
known, perhaps, by his title of Duke of Parma. Leicester 
experienced a defeat at Zutphen, in 1586 a.d., and lost 
in the action Sir Philip Sidney, whose name has been 
handed down to posterity as the ideal of an accomplished 
knight and virtuous gentleman. In addition to his want 
of success in the field, the Earl gave great dissatisfaction 
to his allies, and was in consequence recalled. On his 
return he threw himself upon the mercy of the Queen, 
who again received him into favour, although she had 
been highly incensed at the way in which he had con- 
ducted the enterprise he was appointed to command. 
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From the Battle of Zutphen, 1586 A.D., to the Death of 

the Queen, 1603 A.D. 

During the long years in which Mary of Scotland was 
held a prisoner in England, several desperate con- 
spiracies were organised, having for their object either 
the deliverance of Mary or the death of the Queen. 
The parliament and Elizabeth's trusted advisers, Bur- 
leigh and Walsingham, urged upon her the necessity of 
getting rid of Mary, and so removing the main source of 
these continually recurring commotions. At length one 
conspiracy, unravelled by the agents of the indefatigable 
and astute Walsingham, sealed Mary's doom. Anthony 
Babington, a gentleman of good family, associated him- 
self with one John Savage, an adventurer, and Ballard, 
a priest, for the purpose of assassinating Elizabeth, and 
procuring the succession of Mary. The unfortunate 
prisoner in a moment of weakness opened correspondence 
with the conspirators. The letters found their way into 
Walsingham's hands, and soon after Elizabeth was per- 
suaded to sign the death-warrant of the Scottish queen. 
Mary had been removed to Fotheringay Castle, in Nor- 
thamptonshire. On the 7th of February 1587 a.d., the 
Earl of Shrewsbury was announced ; he was the Earl 
i Marshal of England, and Mary knew what his visit 
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portended. She received him in what poor attempt 
at state she could command, with her male and female 
attendants arranged on either side of her. The Earl 
entered, followed by several gentlemen, and the warrant 
of execution was read. "Mary listened without any 
change of countenance ; then crossing herself, she bade 
them welcome. The day, she said, which she had long 
desired had at last arrived. She had languished in prison 
nearly twenty years, useless to others and a burden to 
herself; nor could she conceive a termination to such a 
life more happy or more honourable than to shed her 
blood for her religion. A long and desultory conver- 
sation followed. She asked if her son (James VI. of 
Scotland) had forgotten his mother in her distress ; 
whether none of the foreign powers had interceded in her 
favour ; and, lastly, when she was to suffer. To this ques- 
tion the Earl of Shrewsbury answered, but with consider- 
able agitation, 'To-morrow morning at eight o'clock.'" 

Mary underwent her fate with great fortitude, leaving 
behind her a character than which there is perhaps no 
one in history that has been more discussed. When 
the news of her execution was brought to Elizabeth, she 
expressed the greatest sorrow and indignation, and threw 
the whole blame upon her secretary, Davison, who, she 
said, had despatched the warrant too hurriedly, without 
giving her time to reconsider. Whether this was affecta- 
tion or not on the part of the Queen is uncertain, but 
Davison was disgraced and ruined for life. James of 
Scotland, Mary's son, and the King of France felt it 
their duty formally to remonstrate against the action 
taken by the English Government, but did nothing to 
stay proceedings or avenge the deed. 

During the reigns of the Tudor sisters began the 
commercial and naval greatness of England. Hitherto 
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the whole of the trade of Europe with America and the 
Indies was in the hands of the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, and both through the enormous profits 
they realised, and the quantities of precious metal they 
imported, these two nations became immensely rich. 
They found it, however, very difficult to maintain this 
monopoly against the daring of English merchants and 
adventurers, who, if precluded from trading with the 
natives, revenged themselves by intercepting and robbing 
the Spanish galleons as they crossed the ocean laden 
with their valuable freights, and even carried their ma- 
raudings so far as to attack the Spanish settlements and 
plunder them of their wealth. The spirit of adventure 
was thoroughly roused ; and the unfriendly relations be- 
tween the English and Spanish courts opened up a fine 
field to privateers, who knew that any injury done to 
the commerce of Spain, however unlawful, would be 
winked at by the authorities at home. Sir John Hawkins 
acquired the unenviable honour of originating the slave 
trade. He made three voyages to Africa, bartered trifles 
for slaves, took these slaves across to America and sold 
them in the Spanish settlements. Sir Francis Drake, one 
of Hawkins' captains, sailed out with five ships on a buc- 
caneering expedition to the West Indies, and plundered 
many settlements, losing four of his ships. Nothing 
daunted, with his one remaining vessel, the "Golden 
Hind," he attacked and captured a huge Spanish galleon, 
and returned to England with treasure to the amount of 
;£8oo,ooo, and the honour of being the first Englishman 
who had circumnavigated the globe. All England was 
wild with excitement ; and vessel after vessel stood out 
from every port to discover new lands of wealth or spoil 
the Spaniards. Martin Frobisher strove to find a norths 
west passage. Thomas Cavendish, like Drake, enriched 
himself. This continual interference with Spanish com-. 
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merce, together with the aid which Elizabeth persistently 
gave to the Dutch, whom Philip of Spain was striving to 
reduce to subjection, gradually bred the bitterest hostility 
between her and him. The king would willingly have 
formed an alliance with Elizabeth, in fact had proposed 
marriage to her immediately on her accession to the 
crown, but the Queen and her advisers always maintained 
a suspicious, if not hostile, attitude to Spanish influence. 
At last matters grew unbearable, and Philip determined 
to crush at one blow this rival, that was fast ruining his 
commerce and thwarting his politics. He commenced 
preparations for that great invading force known as the 
Spanish Armada. For three years he was occupied in 
getting together the most formidable fleet that had ever 
been known, and at length news came to England that 
it was on the point of sailing. Sir Francis Drake was 
sent down with thirty small vessels to reconnoitre, but 
could not resist the temptation "to singe the Spanish 
king's beard," as he called it. Sailing into the harbour 
of Cadiz, he destroyed no less than eighty vessels, both 
men-of-war and merchantmen, with a large quantity of 
stores and ammunition, and would there and then have 
attacked the Armada itself, in its own waters, if he had 
not been recalled. When the Armada first put out from 
the mouth of the Tagus, it encountered a severe storm 
and suffered great damage. The command had been 
given to the Duke of Medina Sidonia, who, after refitting 
his shattered fleet, was instructed to sail up the English 
Channel to the coast of Flanders, and there take on 
board the Spanish army under the Duke of Parma. 

On the 29th of July, 1588 a.d., this mighty fleet was 
descried from Lizard Point, sailing in the shape of a 
huge crescent, and the enormous size of the vessels and 
their formidable appearance struck awe into the hearts 
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of those who beheld them. But never was England 
more ready to repel a foreign invader from her shores. 
As for the Queen, to say she was a Tudor is enough : 
no Tudor ever feared a foe. All classes rallied to the 
defence of their country, and the Roman Catholics, 
bitterly persecuted though they were, put aside all 
religious animosity when it was a question of beating 
back a foreign intruder. At Tilbury Fort, the brave 
Queen, mounted on a white palfrey and bearing a 
marshal's baton in her hand, reviewed and exhorted 
her troops, whose acclamations rent the air as she 
passed down the lines. Leicester commanded the 
land forces, and Lord Howard of Effingham was High 
Admiral. Under him served a band of captains to whom 
fighting the Spaniards was an old sport. The English 
ships were much smaller than those of the Spaniards, 
but were well handled and in perfect trim. Two hours 
after the Armada was seen, Lord Howard began to 
engage the vessels that were lagging behind the others, 
and succeeded in destroying three of the largest gal- 
leons. At Dunkirk the Duke of Parma was anxiously 
expecting the Armada with 14,000 troops ready to 
embark. To prevent this, Howard and Drake strained 
every nerve. Whilst in Calais roads the Armada was 
scattered by eight fire-ships being sent into its midst on 
a dark boisterous night. A panic seized the Spaniards, 
and they hurriedly put out to sea. Drake boldly ran 
into the midst of them, and with his squadron sank three 
vessels and forced three more ashore; and what was 
worse, the Armada had been driven past the place where 
it was to have embarked the troops, and was unable to 
return in the teeth of a strong south-westerly gale which 
was blowing. In this emergency Medina Sidonia deter- 
mined to return home, sailing round by the Orkney 
Islands. The fierce storms of the Northern Sea com- 
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pleted what the English had begun, and, after under- 
going dreadful dangers and privations, the remnants of 
the ill-fated expedition at length dropped anchor in the 
harbour of Corunna, with the wreck of one-half the fleet, 
the mutilation of the other, and the loss of 10,000 men. 
When the Spanish admiral reported this loss to his 
master, Philip calmly replied, "I thank God, who has 
given me so many resources, that I can bear without 
inconvenience so great a loss." He sent 50,000 crowns 
to be distributed among the survivors, and, though the 
attempt had failed at sea, expressed his perfect confidence 
in the Duke of Parma. 

The same year in which th$ Spanish Armada was 
dispersed, the Earl of Leicester died, preserving up to 
the very last the affection and confidence of his sovereign. 
His place was filled by the Earl of Essex, his son-in-law. 
This young nobleman had to contend with the fixed 
jealousy of Lord Burleigh and his son, Sir Robert Cecil. 
The hostile preparations of Philip of Spain betokened 
some new plan against England, and it was determined 
to anticipate this by an expedition against Spain. The 
command was given to Essex, who was, however, to take 
the advice of a council in all important steps. Of this 
council the well-known Sir Walter Raleigh was a member. 
Sir Walter had made some adventurous voyages, had 
discovered Virginia, and had introduced into Europe 
tobacco and -the potato* He was in great favour with the 
Queen, and it was to him and Lord Thomas Howard, 
who also accompanied the fleet, that Essex was to refer 
in naval matters. The expedition was carried out with 
a great measure of success. Cadiz was captured, and 
immense damage done to the shipping and arsenals. 
The Cecils did their best to injure the Earl by making 
light of his doings. The capture of Cadiz they said was 
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an enterprise of easy execution, and what credit was due 
to any one in the matter belonged to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Though Ireland had been under the English crown 
since the days of Henry IL, the sovereignty of the 
English was rather nominal than real The descendants 
of the conquerors of the Plantagenet times still occupied 
their ancestral dominions. The native Irish were with- 
out the pale of English justice, and regarded as aliens, 
and even enemies. The English settlers, however, soon 
began to degenerate and adopt the barbarous usages of 
the uncivilised natives. "They intermarried with the 
Irish ; they spoke the Irish language ; they affected the 
Irish dress and manner. of wearing the hair ; they even 
adopted, in some instances, Irish surnames ; they became 
chieftains rather than peers, and neither regarded the 
royal summons to parliaments, nor paid obedience to the 
royal judges. Thus the great family of Burgh or Burke 
in Connaught fell off almost entirely from subjection ; 
nor was the house of Geraldine, or Fitzgerald, the Earl of 
Desmond, much less independent of the crown." Out- 
side the Pale, the O'Connors, O'Neils, O'Briens, and 
other great septs or clans, were in a state of absolute 
independence. The stern and systematic despotism by 
which these turbulent and barbarous tribes, and the no 
less barbarous English settlers, were kept in check by the 
crown, produced a fixed feeling of discontent and hatred 
towards the English rule. In Elizabeth's reign this dis- 
content was lashed into open rebellion by an attempt 
to force the Protestant religion upon the Irish, who firmly 
adhered to the old faith, and by drawing closer the 
reins of authority over the barbaric little kings. The 
latter part of her reign was troubled with the revolts of 
the head of the great sept O'Neil— The O'Neil, as his 
countrymen called him, but who is better known by 
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his English title, Earl of Tyrone. He defeated an 
English commander, Sir Henry Bagnal, near the fort 
of Blackwater. Bagnal himself and 1500 of his men 
were slain, and the fort with all the artillery and ammuni- 
tion fell into the hands of the Irish, 1598 a.d. The next 
year the Queen despatched an army of 18,000 men, 
under the command of the Earl of Essex. The Earl was 
unable to make any headway against the insurrection, 
and after a disastrous campaign he returned in disgrace, 
against the express orders of the Queen, who had in- 
structed him to remain in Ireland. Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Robert Cecil were only too glad to inflame the 
Queen's mind against her favourite. He was tried upon 
the charge of criminal neglect in prosecuting the war and 
for disobedience of the royal commands. Having been 
adjudged guilty by the Queen's order, he was confined a 
prisoner in his own house. Soon after he rashly attempted 
a rising to eject his enemies violently from office. This 
was regarded as treason against the Queen, and he was 
executed, 1601 a.d. The next year Tyrone submitted to 
Mountjoy, the successor of Essex in the Irish command. 

Soon after, the Queen, who was now sixty-nine years of 
age, began to show signs of failing, and fell into a pitiable 
dotage. Even from the darkness of death that was 
gathering round her there came flashes, however, of the 
old spirit When, after sitting up for two days and resist- 
ing all appeals to induce her to go to bed, Sir Robert 
Cecil insisted and said that she must. "Must !" exclaimed 
she ; " is ' must ' a word to be addressed to a princess ? 
Little man, little man ! thy father, if he had been alive, 
durst not have used that word ; but thou art grown pre- 
sumptuous, because thou knowest that I shall die." At 
three o'clock on the morning of the 24th of March, 1603 
A.D., this great monarch breathed her last. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



GREAT NAMES IN THE LITERATURE OF 
THE TUDOR PERIOD. 



Sir Thomas More 
Earl of Surrey * 
Sir Philip Sidney 
Edmund Spenser 
William Shakespeare 
Sir Walter Raleigh . 
Sir Francis Bacon 



1480 -1535 
1516-1547 
1554-1586 
1553-1508 
1554-1616 
1552-1618 
1561-1626 



Sir Thomas More, who in the reign of Henry VIII. 
occupied the exalted office of Lord High Chancellor 
after Wolsey's fall, dwells in the memory of Englishmen 
as a great and honourable statesman, a classic author, 
and one who in an age of licentiousness and profligacy 
exhibited a model of purity of life and domestic virtue. 
He unfortunately fell a victim to the tyranny of his 
king, and perished on the scaffold, because his scrupulous 
conscience would not permit him to assent to the oath 
of supremacy, 1535 a.d. His letters to his wife breathe 
the purest spirit of piety and kindliness, and are other- 
wise valuable as specimens of pure English ; but it is 
on his " Utopia " that his fame as a classic author rests. 
The book describes a certain land called " Utopia," or 
"Nowhere," occupied, as he represents, by a highly- 
enlightened race, who were far in advance of the English 
of his day. In " Nowhere," the work was shortened to 
nine hours a day, to give the worker fair time for re- 
creation and intellectual improvement. In " Nowhere," 
a public system of education trained the citizen to bring 
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intelligence to bear on his work and political opinions. 
In "Nowhere," the houses described are those of a 
modern town, in contrast to the wretched hovels which 
formed the bulk of the houses in a Tudor town. In 
"Nowhere," the judges apportioned punishment to 
criminals according to the magnitude of the offence ; 
simple theft was not punished with death, as in England. 
In " Nowhere," every man could choose his own religion. 
Could More have looked four hundred years into the 
future, he would have recognised in the England of to- 
day such a state realised as seemed in his dreams to 
constitute perfection of government. 
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Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, was the son of that 
Surrey who commanded the English at Flodden in 
1513 A.D., and was in high favour at the court of Henry 
VIII., until the king married his sister, Catherine 
Howard. After the execution of that queen, both 
Surrey and his father, now Duke of Norfolk, were sen- 
tenced to death on a charge of treason. Surrey was 
executed, but his father was saved by the timely death 
of the tyrant He wrote beautiful sonnets, and his 
translation of the " ^Eneid " is the first instance of blank 
verse in the language. 
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Sir Philip Sidney was the nephew of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester. He held a most distinguished 
position at the court of Queen Elizabeth as an accom- 
plished gentleman, scholar, and author. He was killed 
at the battle of Zutphen, 1586 a.d. His chief books 
are the " Arcadia," an unfinished romance, and the " De- 
fence of Poesie." He wrote also many beautiful sonnets, 
and versions of the Psalms. 
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known as Lord Bacon, was a member of parliament and 
a lawyer of eminence in the reign of Elizabeth. In the 
succeeding reign he reached the dignity of Lord High 
Chancellor. Having been convicted of corrupt practices 
whilst discharging the duties of that high office, he was 
disgraced and heavily fined. He died in 1626 a.d. 
As a philosopher he was the first thinker of his age, and 
his fame is recognised not merely by his own country- 
men but the whole of Europe. He is known for his 
great works on the Inductive Philosophy, his " Essays," 
and his " History of Henry VIII." 

Sir Walter Raleigh exhibited in the highest degree 
that versatility of talent which marked the brilliant group 
of men that surrounded the throne of Elizabeth. He 
was a courtier, a sailor, a soldier, a navigator, a dis- 
coverer, a poet, and a historian; and distinguished 
himself in all that he undertook. He wrote verses of 
great "sweetness and beauty; but his chief work is "The 
History of the World," which, however, he did not 
finish. He was beheaded in 16 18 a.d. 

Edmund Spenser stands in the first rank of English 
poets. His first poem, the "Shepherds Calendar? was 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney ; and having obtained the 
patronage of that distinguished man, he received some 
appointments of great value and importance. We find 
him one of an embassy to the court of France, afterwards 
secretary to the viceroy of Ireland, Lord Grey de Wilton, 
and in 1586 a.d. he obtained a grant of land and the 
castle of Kilcolman, when the estates of Fitzgerald, Earl 
of Desmond, were forfeited. Here Spenser composed 
his great work, the " Faerie Queen." Th e P°em de- 
scribes how, at an annual feast in her honour, Gloriana, 
the Faerie Queen, sent out twelve knights, each to accom- 
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plish a certain adventure It was Spenser's intention to 
devote a book to the adventures of each knight, but he 
finished only six. Of these six, the first three are the most 
commonly read. The first contains the adventures of the 
Red Cross Knight ; the second, of Sir Guyon ; and the 
third, of Britomartis. Through all these adventures runs 
an allegorical meaning. Gloriana, or the Faerie Queen, 
typifies Queen Elizabeth ; the Red Cross Knight, holi- 
ness ; Sir Guyori, temperance ; and Britomartis, chastity. 

William Shakespeare was born at Stratfbrd-on-Avon 
in 1564 a. d. Of his early life little is known, and most 
of the stories and anecdotes related of him have no 
foundatioa His father seems to have been poor, and 
he came to London at the age of twenty-three. Slioke- 
spoaro's fii^t work was " Venus and Adonis," and wit-Lin 
the next twenty-three years he produced thirty-seven 
plays, the crown and glory of the English drama. These 
plays are all as familiar to Englishmen as household 
words, and have deeply imbued the thoughts, as they have 
fashioned the language, of the nation. There is nothing 
more surprising than the rapid rise of the English Drama. 
It was in the reign of Henry VIII. that the first rude 
specimen Of an English play was written. In the reign 
of his daughter Elizabeth there were eighteen theatres in 
London, and the fire of dramatic genius burst forth with 
almost preternatural brilliancy. With Shakespeare the 
drama reached its highest development Since then there 
have been dramatists, and great dramatists, but no 
Shakespeare. Though England may justly feel proud 
that a genius so surpassingly grand should have sprung 
from her soil, still Shakespeare is of no country; he 
stands forth as one of the great ones of the earth ; his 
genius, being central, reflects and illumines not one small 
section of the sphere, but the whole rounded world. 
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CHAPTER XXXV L 



JAMES I. 



1603 to 1625 A.D. 



From the Accession of the King, 1603 A.D., to the Fall 
of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 1615 A.D. 



James succeeds to the Crown 
Conference at Hampton Court 
Gunpowder Plot • 
Plantation of Ulster . 
Trial of Somerset . 
Death of Raleigh . 
Beginning of Thirty Tears' War 
Death of James .... 



1603 
1604 
1605 
1611 
1615 
1618 
1618 
1625 



The title of James I. to the throne of England was not 
without a flaw. True, according to the usual rules of 
succession, by right of primogeniture he was indisputably 
the successor to Elizabeth; but Henry VIII., under 
authority of an Act of Parliament, had declared that the 
descendants of Mary, his younger sister, should take the 
precedence of those of Margaret, the Queen of Scotland. 
It is certain, however, that the general feeling of the 
country was against this arrangement ; and it would have 
been highly inexpedient for the representative of Mary 
Tudor, Duchess of Suffolk, to have succeeded to the 
throne upon the death of Elizabeth. Nevertheless, the 
fact remained that the rights of James by birth had been 
formally set aside during the reign of Henry VIII. It 
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was probably the consciousness of this weakness that led 
James to magnify, in even an offensively ostentatious 
manner, the doctrine of the Divine Eight of kings, which 
is, that the succession of the eldest line is a divine insti- 
tution, and that kings are appointed of God, and there- 
fore are not controllable by human councils. It is need- 
less to say that these views of the royal office were not 
shared in by the whole of James's House of Commons. 

A number of discontented Roman Catholics, Puritans, 
and courtiers of the late Queen combined, with, of course, 
different ulterior aims, in a conspiracy directed against 
the new king and his government. The design of some 
was to place the country in the hands of the king of 
Spain ; of others, to raise the Lady Arabella Stuart, the 
king's cousin, to the throne; while the least violent possibly 
contemplated only the overthrow of Sir Robert Cecil 
and those ministers of the last reign who were fortunate 
enough to retain the confidence of James. Arabella 
Stuart herself did not participate in these schemes ; her 
name was made use of to further ambitious designs of 
which she had not even cognisance. Coincident with 
this plot was another of meaner origin, which had for its 
object the seizure of the royal person, the overthrow of 
Cecil, and the dictating thereafter of terms to the Govern- 
ment The first and more formidable of these plots was 
known as the Main, while the other got the name of the 
Bye. It is just possible that some of those concerned in 
the Main were acquainted with the existence of the Bye, 
but they may be regarded on the whole as distinct 
and independent plots. Lord Cobham and Sir Walter 
Raleigh were seriously implicated in the Main, and went 
so far as to open up treasonable correspondence with the 
King of Spain. Both plots failed entirely. Cobham was 
executed, and Sir Walter Raleigh condemned and com 
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mitted a prisoner to the Tower, where he remained for 
the next twelve years. These schemes had a ruinous 
effect upon the prospects of the innocent Lady Stuart. 
She incurred the suspicion of the king, who strove to 
prevent her marriage, lest her posterity might at some 
future time be rivals to his own. A deep attachment 
which had sprung up between herself and Mr. Seymour, 
grandson of the Earl of Hertford, prompted the young 
couple to defy the displeasure of the king and get married 
privately. In an attempt which they contrived to escape 
from the country, the Lady Arabella was captured, brought 
back, and, in defiance of the ordinary privileges of an 
English subject, placed in imprisonment, where some 
years afterwards she died broken-hearted and a lunatic. 

In the early part of the reign of James I. it was 
thought possible that a union might be effected between 
the Puritans and the Church of England. With this 
view a Conference was opened at Hampton Court, Jan- 
uary 14, 1604 a.d. ; but the two parties were scarcely 
fairly represented in this conclave. The Church was 
represented by eighteen learned divines, and the Puritan 
party by only four, while the king with his courtiers 
sided and voted with the Episcopal majority. The 
king displayed all his learning to support the govern- 
ment and doctrines of the Church of England, and syste- 
matically browbeat and bullied his Puritan opponents. 
The expression which he so frequently made use of, " No 
bishop, no king," pretty well summed up his views on 
Church government None of the results expected from 
this conference were realised, if we except a few unim- 
portant alterations in the Book of Common Prayer, and, 
what was beside the great aim of its promoters, the 
English translation of the Bible, dedicated in conse- 
quence " Tothe most high and mighty prince James." 
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The lot of the Catholics in this reign was a hard one 
indeed. They had hoped, not unnaturally, that a king 
whose parents* were both Catholics must needs look 
with sympathy upon his ancestral religion ; and, indeed, 
James had, in his speech at the opening of Parliament in 
1604 a.d., announced his intention to mitigate some- 
what the severe penal laws in the statute-book against 
them. To their dismay, however, they found their posi- 
tion under him not bettered, but rendered from time to 
time more unendurable rather by additional severities. 
At last a few of the more reckless and unscrupulous 
engaged in an atrocious plot, which had for its object 
the wholesale annihilation of both king and parliament 
This plot is sometimes unjustly regarded as one that 
had the sanction of the Catholics generally, but it is 
justly chargeable only on those who were actually con- 
cerned in it Robert Catesby, Sir Everard Digby, 
Francis Tresham, Thomas Winter, and two others, all 
gentlemen, and the first three men of wealth, enlisted 
the services of one Guy Fawkes, a native of Yorkshire, a 
soldier of fortune and a man of desperate courage, to 
assist in placing thirty-six barrels of gunpowder under 
the House of Parliament against a meeting summoned for 
the evening of the 5th November, when the king and the 
members of both Houses would be present, and to fire the 
train when the assembly met. Tresham, in his anxiety 
to save his brother-in-law, Lord Mounteagle, despatched 
to him a mysterious letter of warning. This letter being 
laid before the king's council, Sir Robert Cecil guessed 
what it meant, although, courtier-like, he gave the honour 
of the discovery to the king. As the result, investigation 
was made, and Fawkes was captured in the cellar amid 
his barrels of powder. When brought before the council, 
he exhibited great coolness and intrepidity. A Scottish 
nobleman asked him for what end he had collected so 
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many barrels of powder. " To blow the Scotch beggars 
back to their mountains/' was the reply. When examined 
as to his associates, not even the terrible agony of the rack 
could force him to disclose their names. They were, 
however, found out, arrested, and executed in 1605 a.d. 
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In 1610 ad. the king had the misfortune to lose by 
death his counsellor, Sir Robert Cecil, who, in considera- 
tion of his statesman-like qualities and offices, had some 
time previously been raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Salisbury. From that time forth the king gave up the 
government of his kingdom into the hands of unworthy 
favourites, men for the most part whom he took a fancy 
for mainly on account of a handsome person and a 
flattering address. The Tudors had their favourites; 
but they were able to estimate their several abilities, 
and they drew a line between the boon-companion and 
the minister of state. For the remainder of his reign, 
James was absolutely under the influence of two men, to 
describe whom the term " worthless n is too mild. 



The first of these was Robert Carr, a young Scotch- 
man of handsome face and figure. On him the king 
delighted to heap every favour. In a short time he was 
made Viscount Rochester, and had bestowed upon him 
the knighthood of the garter, one of the most enviable 
distinctions of honour in the gift of the crown. On the 
death of Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, he became prime 
minister and principal secretary; and we may form an 
estimate of the nature of his influence and his power 
in the state, when we are told that even his creature, 
Sir Thomas Overbury, was courted and enriched with 
valuable presents that he might use his influence with 
his master, who, in turn, became enormously wealthy 

by taking bribes to influence the king. At last the 
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overweening pride and loose morality of this minister 
brought ruin upon himself. He was anxious to marry 
Frances Howard, the wife of the Earl of Essex, from 
whom she had first to obtain a divorce. After the 
divorce had been procured, the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp, and Rochester raised to the rank of 
Earl of Somerset, that the lady, as the king remarked, 
might not lose caste by the change. Soon after it began 
to get wind, however, that there had been foul play, that 
to secure their marriage Overbury, who was strongly 
opposed to it, had been made away with, and that this 
wa6 done with the consent of the Earl, and even, some 
averred, the connivance of the king. Somerset and his 
wife were tried for murder and found guilty. The wife 
was pardoned at once by the royal clemency, and Somer- 
set himself some years after; but his evil career as a 
counsellor ceased from the day he was arraigned on a 
charge of murder at the bar of justice, in 1615 a.d. 
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JAMES I. {continued). 

Prom the Fall of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 1615 
A.D., to the Death of the King, 1625 A.D. 



George Villiers succeeded to the place left vacant by 
Carr in the king's affections. He had been appointed 
cup-bearer to the king, and in that office attracted his 
favourable notice. Like Carr, he rose rapidly through 
the several grades of civic honour. He was in succes- 
sion a knight, a baron, a viscount, an earl, a marquis, 
and finally Duke of Buckingham. A good word from 
him ensured the royal favour. Crowds thronged the 
antechambers of his palace ; peers, prelates, ministers, 
and meaner office-seekers waited each his turn to be 
admitted to the presence of the young favourite. It was 
through his influence, purchased by a gift of ^1500, 
that Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been for twelve 
years a prisoner in the Tower, since the conspiracy 
in favour of Arabella Stuart, was released. The rest- 
less and daring spirit of this gallant man had not 
been quenched by his long confinement He repre- 
sented to the king that he knew of certain valuable gold 
mines in Guiana, and promised, if supplied with vessels, 
to bring home untold wealth. James, always in want of 
money, gave the required permission, and a fleet of 
fourteen vessels to boot Gondomar, who was the 
Spanish ambassador, saw that Raleigh's design was rather 
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to pillage the Spanish settlements of South America than 
to search for gold mines. He, accordingly, drew the 
attention of James to his suspicion, and sent besides 
a timely warning to America. The expedition proved a 
miserable failure, and Raleigh returned broken in fortune 
and dispirited. The King of Spain demanded satisfac- 
tion for the injuries done to his American settlements, 
and Raleigh was sentenced to death. He displayed 
upon the scaffold all the high-spirited bravery of the 
Elizabethan courtier. Having taken leave of the gen- 
tlemen who were present, he asked for the axe. " It 
is a sharp medicine," said he, "but a physician for 
all diseases.' 1 He then laid his head upon the block 
and gave the signal. The executioner, either through 
thoughtlessness or nervousness, hesitated. "Why dost 
thou not strike ? Strike, man ! " he exclaimed, and the 
blow fell 

One of the most zealous suitors for the favour of the 
all-powerful Buckingham was Sir Francis Bacon. This 
profound genius exhibited the strange spectacle of 
transcendent intellectual power in combination with 
the servility of the most abject place-seeker. Through 
Buckingham he attained the summit of his ambition, 
the great office of Lord High Chancellor, with the title 
of Lord Verulam, and he brought everlasting disgrace 
on his name by taking bribes, and poisoning the 
pure fountain of justice. He was tried, found guilty, 
dismissed from office, and fined ^40,000, 1621 a.d. 
His conduct after his disgrace was unworthy of his 
illustrious name; he begged pertinaciously for a pen- 
sion or a place at the hands of the Government, and 
annoyed both the king and the Duke by his impor- 
tunity. Five years after he died, a soured and dis- 
appointed man. If we judge him by his actions, he 
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was a sycophant and flatterer ; if we judge him by the 
written thoughts he has left to posterity, he was, next 
to Shakespeare, the greatest Englishman of his age. 

The foreign policy of James was feeble and ill-con- 
ducted. The growing commercial and naval rivalry 
between England and Spain made it impossible to establish 
stable friendly relations between the countries. During 
the whole of the last reign England and Spain had been 
at daggers-drawing, and they still watched one another 
with suspicion and enmity. In 1618 a.d. broke out on 
the continent of Europe the Thirty Years' War, which 
was intimately associated with the interests of England. 
Frederick, Elector Palatine, the husband of James's 
daughter Elizabeth, had been elected King of Bohemia, 
in opposition to Ferdinand, afterwards Emperor of Ger- 
many. Ferdinand resorted to arms ; the war spirit was 
roused, and soon there was raging a most terrible con- 
flict between the Protestant states, supporting the claims 
of Frederick, and the Catholic states, assisting Ferdinand. 
Spain assisted the latter, and the English parliament was 
wild with excitement to draw the sword on behalf of 
the Protestant Elector. So enthusiastic was the House 
of Commons of 162 1 a.d., that, before prorogation, 
they passed a resolution unanimously agreeing to spend 
their lives and fortunes in the defence of Protestantism 
and the Elector Palatine. The country clamoured for 
war against the Catholic enemies of the Elector, and 
Spain in particular. James persistently resisted the out- 
cry for war, and strove to negotiate a marriage between 
Donna Maria, the sister of the Spanish king, and his son 
Charles, Prince of Wales, in the hope of thereby winning 
over and detaching from the Catholic side the most 
powerful enemy of Frederick, and thus indirectly 
strengthening his cause. In seeming compliance with 
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the wish of his parliament a small force of 2400 men 
was nevertheless sent under Sir Horace Vere to defend 
the Palatinate. The marriage proposal of the king 
proved as unpalatable to the Spaniards as to the Eng- 
lish. After dragging out a weary length of diplomatic 
correspondence, Prince Charles and Buckingham thought 
fit to visit Spain in disguise, under the names of John 
and Thomas Smith respectively. When the adventurers 
were introduced to the Spanish court, their reception 
was at first warm and cordial, but Buckingham having 
quarrelled with the Spanish minister, Olivarez, the match 
was broken off, to the great grief of James. Soon after 
Charles married Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. 
of France. 

Some years after James came to the throne, the turbu- 
lent Earl of Tyrone and the Earl of Tyrconnel engaged 
in another conspiracy in Ireland against English rule. 
They were detected, forced to fly, and their estates in 
Ulster, to the extent of 400,000 acres, confiscated. On 
this land a colony was planted, which transformed the 
wildest part of Ireland into the most flourishing province 
of the island. Sir Arthur Chichester was at that time 
Lord Deputy, and it was under his direction the coloni- 
sation was planned. On pretence of raising money to 
support a military force for the protection of the new 
colony of Ulster, the king created, in 161 1 a.d., an order 
of nobility, and sold the patents of title for ^1094 each. 
The nobles of this new order were called baronets, a title 
which ranked between that of knight and baron, and 
was hereditary. 

There were constant bickerings between James and 
the House of Commons. The king was continually 
setting forth the high and divine nature of the royal 
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prerogative, whilst the Commons as persistently asserted 
their right to consideration, and to interfere, if need be, 
in any action of the state. Accustomed though they 
were to yield to the strong will and the good sense of 
the Tudor princes, they could not be brought to pay 
much reverence to the opinion of James, who, though 
learned and sometimes shrewd, was by no means either 
discreet or dignified Sir Edward Coke, Chief-justice in 
this reign, did good service to his country by denying 
the king's right to make laws by proclamation, that is, 
without the consent of parliament. On one occasion, 
Sir Edward having suggested, before the king in council, 
that the king was bound by the law, James waxed furious, 
and protested that he was not bound by the law but only 
by God. His rage at the Chief-justice was unbounded ; 
he hurled at his head volleys of abuse, and was in such a 
temper that the Lord Treasurer could scarcely pacify him. 

The sale of Monopolies had grown to be a terrible evil. 
Even in Elizabeth's reign the Commons had stoutly 
remonstrated against this ruinous interference with the 
commerce of the country. Sir Giles Mompesson had 
privileges which were particularly objectionable to the 
House. . He had the sole patent for making gold and 
silver thread, and also the sole right of licensing inns and 
ale-houses, under both of which he had been guilty of 
fraud and oppression. The gold and silver thread was 
alloyed with baser metal, and the innkeepers complained 
bitterly of his exactions. The result was that Sir Giles 
fled beyond sea to escape punishment. The reign of 
James constituted an important crisis in the history of 
our country. The time was fast approaching when either 
the king should rule the country personally as a despot, 
or be compelled, whether he liked it or not, to take the 
advice of parliament In 1625 a.d. the king died. 
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The accession of Charles was hailed with rejoicing, and 
great things were expected from the young sovereign, 
whose qualities were in so many respects superior to his 
father's. James was undignified in appearance and man* 
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ner, boastful, pedantic, fussy, and craven-hearted. Charles 
was of kingly presence, reserved, and decorous. Never- 
theless, the son had inherited from the father a disposition 
to rule arbitrarily, and this disposition was not curbed by 
timidity. Charles, from the moment he was crowned, 
evinced a strong determination to free himself from the 
trammels of parliamentary advice and criticism, and he 
had at his side an evil genius in the person of Buckingham, 
who led him on to his destruction* The pernicious advice 
of that worthless favourite had, just before the death of 
the last king, brought the country to the verge of war 
with Spain. This war Charles, under his advice, resolved 
to begin ; and to obtain supplies, he called together his 
first parliament, in 1625 a.d. 

This parliament doled out a very small subsidy or 
grant towards the war, and, what irritated the king 
beyond measure, voted him tonnage and poundage for 
only one year. This last was a customs' duty which 
brought large sums into the royal treasury, and which 
had for the last two centuries been always granted to 
the sovereign for life upon accession. The king, angry 
at what he regarded as the niggardly conduct of the 
Commons, interrupted their debates by a sudden dissolu- 
tion in 1625 a.d. 

Notwithstanding his want of sufficient funds, the king 
despatched against Spain a fleet of ninety vessels and ten 
thousand men under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, 
Viscount Wimbledon. After a vain attempt upon Cadiz, 
the expedition returned, a miserable failure. The 
expense attendant upon this enterprise brought the king 
into difficulties ; his need of money became more urgent 
than before, and in his necessity he summoned his second 
parliament, in 1626 a.d. 
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The leading spirits of this parliament were Sir John 
Eliot and Sir Dudley Digges. The former of these 
stands forth as one of the most illustrious upholders of 
liberty in the annals of our country. Sir John boldly 
denounced the all-powerful Duke of Buckingham as the 
sole person responsible for the misdoings of the Govern- 
ment The Commons brought Buckingham to trial 
before the House of Lords, or, in other words, impeached 
him. Eliot and Digges were appointed to conduct the 
impeachment on behalf of the Lower House. So fearless 
and outspoken was their speech, that they were both 
committed to the Tower for contempt. The Commons 
refused to transact any more business till they were set 
free, and the king reluctantly yielded. The king had, 
however, resolved to cut short their attack on Bucking- 
ham, and this he did by a dissolution. To his council, 
who asked that the House might be allowed to sit only 
two days longer, he replied, " Not a minute ! " and so 
dissolved his second parliament, in 1626 a. d. 

The king, after this, attempted to raise money illegally, 
without the consent of the parliament, by forced loans or 
benevolences^ for such they were, only slightly disguised. 
But the temper of the nation was roused, and he 
experienced much opposition. The judges sat in West- 
minster Hall to persuade a number of persons, who had 
been convened, to pay subsidies which had not been 
voted by act of parliament, but there arose a tumultuous 
shout, "A parliament, a parliament, or else no sub- 
sidies!" And wherever such meetings were held the 
proposition was received with either marked disapproval 
or coldness. 

In the midst of these difficulties the headstrong 
passions of Buckingham involved his master in war with 
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France. An expedition of 7000 men was sent, 1627 A.D., 
under Buckingham to assist the Huguenot rebels of 
France, who were besieged in Rochelle by Cardinal 
Richelieu. Like the expedition to Cadiz, this too was a 
failure ; and the king, driven to the last straits of distress 
for want of money, was compelled most reluctantly to call 
his third parliament, in 1627 a.d. 

This parliament was more determined than either of 
the previous two to prosecute Buckingham, and to 
restrain the actions of the king within the limits of the 
law. Charles bent to the impending storm, and pro- 
mised to meet their demands by ratifying solemnly 
"the second great Charter of English liberties," the 
Petition of Right. By this he acknowledged that it was 
contrary to law : 1. to raise money without the consent 
of parliament ; 2. to imprison any person except in the 
due course of the law ; 3. to subject his people to trial 
by court-martial, or billet soldiers on private houses. 
A large supply was granted to the king by the Commons, 
who in this way signified their delight at their victory. 
Soon after the arch-tempter and evil counsellor Buck- 
ingham was removed by assassination. Another expedi- 
tion had been projected to relieve Rochelle. The Duke 
was at Portsmouth superintending the preparations, when 
a lieutenant in the army, called John Felton, stabbed 
him to the heart. The king was in an agony of grief, 
the nation looked upon the murder as an unmixed 
blessing, and Felton, who forfeited his life, was regarded 
as a martyr to the cause of liberty. In less than three 
weeks after solemnly ratifying the Petition of Right, 
Charles broke his royal word, and dissolved his third 
parliament in 1629 a. d. For the next eleven years after 
this he did not for once summon another. There has 
never been so long an interval between two parliaments 
either before or since in our history. 
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No sooner was the parliament dismissed than the king 
sought to wreak his vengeance upon those members who 
had been most prominent in their opposition. Some 
were imprisoned, and amongst them the patriotic Sir 
John Eliot The others were released, but Sir John 
died in prison. 

The term Puritan must be taken to have had a somewhat 
wider meaning during this reign than it had in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. The Puritans, generally speaking, 
were those who were opposed to the king's arbitrary acts 
of government, and to the authority of the bishops, who 
were then but little better than his servile instruments. 
Many of these Puritans, despairing of attaining liberty of 
government and conscience in England, sought a refuge 
and a home in the colonies of North America. 

During the memorable eleven years in which Charles 
governed England without the advice of a parliament, 
two men occupied by far the most prominent place in 
the councils of their sovereign, and have become asso- 
ciated in men's minds with that unhappy time. These 
were Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, 
and William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In the third parliament, Thomas Wentworth had been 
a staunch supporter of Sir John Eliot and upheld the 
cause of liberty. His, however, was not the advocacy 
of the true-hearted supporter of a principle. He had 
espoused the cause of the parliament because his ambi- 
tion as a courtier had been disappointed, and the first 
moment he saw the chance of obtaining royal favour and 
patronage he deserted his party. Raised to the rank of 
Earl of Strafford, and admitted as the confidential adviser 
of the king, his clear mind at once saw that there was 
one way, and only one way, by which Charles could 
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render himself a despotic monarch, and that was by 
means of a powerful standing army. Laud heartily 
endorsed his views, and in their private correspondence 
they applied the name of " Thorough " to the project 
Having been appointed Deputy of Ireland, Strafford 
there put his ideas in force ; and such was his. adminis- 
trative genius and his indomitable will, that in a short 
time he was able to show Charles in Ireland a model 
of what he would like to see carried out in England — 
viz., despotism enforced and upheld by a large military 
organisation. Laud extended absolutism from secular 
government to the government of the Church. Under 
his direction the Court of High Commission, appointed 
in the reign of Elizabeth, began a systematic persecution 
of all Puritans. Men were hunted down all over the 
kingdom for not worshipping in the prescribed form, 
dragged before the court, and ruined with fines and 
imprisonment. 
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In order to raise money without recurring to parlia- 
ment, the king and his advisers tried every possible 
means of extortion of which they could find any pre- 
cedent in the history of the country ; and the Court of 
the Star Chamber, before which those who resisted 
were tried, drew down upon itself so intense a hatred, 
that it was one of the first actions of the commonwealth 
on regaining liberty to decree it iniquitous and sweep it 
off. True it could not inflict the penalty of death, but 
it could order mutilations, imprisonment, and ruinous 
fines. Sir David Forbes was fined ^8ooo by this 
court for opprobrious words against Lord Wentworth. 
A gentleman called Allington was fined ^12,000. 
Prynne, a distinguished lawyer, having published a book 
called " Histrio-Mastix," full of invectives against the 
theatre, was judged to have insulted the Queen, who had 
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taken part in private theatricals at court. He was set 
in the pillory, had both ears cut off, had his forehead 
branded with a hot-iron, was fined ^4000 and con- 
demned to perpetual incarceration in Fleet Prison. 

Of all the exactions levied by Charles at this time, 
Ship-monty is the most notorious. Noy, the attorney- 
general, a lawyer of eminence, discovered that in early 
times the seaports and maritime counties had been 
called upon to furnish ships for the public service, and 
that there were even instances of the same demand being 
enforced upon inland places. The king determined to 
revive this tax, exacting in this instance, however, money 
instead of ships. So dispirited was the country in 
general at the king's arbitrary conduct, that most people 
tamely yielded and paid the tax. There were, however, 
still left some daring spirits who thought liberty more 
sacred than the royal authority, and who openly resisted 
The first to deny the legality of the tax was Richard 
Chambers, a high-souled and fearless defender of the 
right, and after him Lord Say; but it is to Mr. John 
Hampden that the great credit is due of bringing the 
matter before the courts of law, and testing the legality 
of the act. This gentleman, whose name will always be 
held in veneration by his admiring countrymen, refused 
to pay the sum of twenty shillings, being the ship-money 
levied on his estate in Buckinghamshire. After a trial 
in 1637, that was watched with breathless interest by 
the whole nation, Mr. Hampden lost the case, seven of 
the twelve judges declaring in favour of the crown and 
five in favour of the subject Notwithstanding the 
verdict, Hampden gained his object. The whole country 
was roused to a sense of the oppression, and became one 
seething mass of discontent. 

As if urged on by fate, Charles now took a step which 
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was the beginning of his ruin. After the Reformation 
the Scottish nation had adopted the Presbyterian form of 
worship. Charles and his Archbishop, Laud, attempted 
to force upon the unwilling Scotch the forms and service 
of the Episcopal Church in England. The whole Scot- 
tish nation rose to resist this invasion of the sacred 
rights of conscience and interference with the claims of 
a higher King. Nineteen-twentieths of the nation signed 
a bond called the National Covenant, by which they 
bound themselves to uphold their own form of religion 
and resist the introduction of any other. From this they 
proceeded to open rebellion, and raising an army, they 
marched south under General Leslie. Charles made an 
attempt to gather together a force to oppose them, but 
with no money and a discontented people, he found it 
impossible to offer any resistance. A pacification was 
made at Berwick, which only postponed the difficulty, 
but did not solve it. 

With Scotland in successful rebellion, England discon- 
tented and an exhausted treasury, Charles was forced to call 
his fourth parliament in April 1640 a.d. This parliament 
was exceedingly moderate and respectful in its tone, yet 
the moment the members began to touch upon redress 
of grievances it was immediately dissolved, in May of the 
same year. The king still held obstinately to his plan of 
punishing the Scotch for their resistance to his bishops, 
but his ill-paid, disaffected, and ill-disciplined army re- 
treated ingloriously, and once more, to his bitter mortifi- 
cation, he was compelled to call a parliament in Novem- 
ber 1640 a.d. This was his fifth, better known as the 
Long Parliament. 
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CHARLES I. {continued). 

From the Meeting of the Long Parliament, 1640 A.D. r 
to the Execution of the King, 1649 A.D. 

The Long Parliament was not an assembly of dema- 
gogues eager for revolution. It consisted of five hundred 
gentlemen, most of them of ancient family and with 
landed estates. It set to work with a stern determination 
to reform the abuses which had sprung up since the 
accession of the king, and to remove from his councils 
those pernicious advisers to whom they assigned the 
responsibility of his misdeeds. After the death of Sir 
John Eliot, Pym was regarded as the first among the 
illustrious band of parliamentary leaders whose names 
are associated with the doings and events of those stirring 
and momentous times. 

The first measure of the Long Parliament was an act 
to prevent the crown from ever again allowing a long 
interval to elapse without summoning a parliament. A 
bill was passed, called the Triennial Bill, which enacted 
that not more than three years should elapse between 
one parliament and the next. Then the Star Chamber 
and the Court of High Commission were abolished. 
From these measures they proceeded to attack the king's 
advisers, Strafford and Laud. These functionaries were 
both arrested and impeached at the bar of the House of 
Lords. The moment the people beheld Strafford in the 
custody of the Usher of the Black Rod, as the officer of 
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the House of Lords is called, all sense of oppression and 
dread of tyranny were at an end. They saw that both 
the king and his minions must yield to the greater power 
of parliament. The trial of Strafford lasted thirteen days, 
and took place in Westminster Hall, which had been 
fitted up as a court. On each side of the Lords sat the 
Commons on elevated benches. Two private boxes be- 
hind the throne were prepared for the accommodation 
of the King and Queen. The trial was witnessed by 
crowds with the most intense interest. It was found 
impossible to make good a definite charge against the 
Earl, and a Bill of Attainder was passed through both 
Houses, declaring him guilty. Like all other bills, this 
required the king's assent After much hesitation 
Charles unwillingly complied, and his great but mis- 
guided minister was brought to the block in May, 1641 
a.d. Laud was allowed to linger four years in the 
Tower, when he too was brought to trial, found guilty, 
and executed. In September, 164 1 a.d., this first memor- 
able session of the Long Parliament closed. 

After a recess of six weeks, the parliament again met 
and presented to the king a document called the Grand 
Remonstrance, which enumerated the faults of his 
government, and expressed the dissatisfaction of the 
country with its acts. This measure did not pass the 
House of Commons till after a stormy debate, and then 
by only eleven votes. There were many who were of 
opinion that enough had been done, and that any further 
pressure might rupture the state. Falkland and Hyde 
spoke against the measure, while Pym, Hampden, and 
Hollis supported it with all the influence at their com- 
mand. A strong reaction was setting in favourable to 
the king, when he took a step which was worse advised 
and more impolitic than any arbitrary measure of his 
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reign : he determined to arrest, on his own authority, five 
of the most prominent members of the House of Com- 
mons. With a body of armed troops, he went down to the 
House to demand that Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Hazelrig, 
and Strode should be given up. Arriving there, he found, 
to use his own expression, that "the birds were flown," 
and he had to return discomfited, and with forebodings 
of direr defeat The whole of London was in an uproar 
at this daring breach of the privileges of parliament. 
The gates of the royal palace were besieged by a roaring, 
angry mob, that could scarcely be kept from forcing its 
way even into the presence of the royal family. For 
safety, Charles withdrew from Whitehall, and the Queen 
fled to France. Matters were rapidly coming to a crisis. 
The Commons demanded that the king should give up 
to them the control of the militia, the only military force 
in the kingdom. He declined ; and suddenly appearing 
before the town of Hull, which contained large stores of 
arms and ammunition, demanded admission. Sir John 
Hotham refused in the name of the parliament of Eng- 
land, and the great civil war of the parliament against 
the king began, 1642 a.d. On the 22d of August in this 
year the king formally declared war by setting up his 
standard at Nottingham. The standard bore upon it as 
a device a hand pointing to a crown, with the motto — 
"Give to Caesar his due." It was carried by a guard of 
6oo foot soldiers from the castle into a large field. The 
king followed with a force of 2000 men, and the herald- 
at-arms read the royal proclamation. 

On the side of the king ranged the greater part of the 
nobility and the landed gentry, together with their tenants 
and dependants. The universities, too, with the bishops 
and the greater part of the inferior clergy, took the same 
side. Joined to these respectable supporters was a large 
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number of those who aped the manners or ministered to 
the pleasures and vanities of the great. Artists, men of 
fashion, and even mountebanks, found the ranks of the 
Cavaliers, as the king's men were called, more congenial 
to their tastes than those of the Puritan soldiers, or 
Roundheads, who composed the parliamentary army, 
and were sternly severe in their religious opinions and 
manner of life. 

On the side of the parliament were ranked, as a rule, 
the small farmers and commercial classes, and its great 
strength lay in the towns, especially London. There 
were, however, not wanting among the upholders of 
parliament some powerful members of the nobility. The 
Earls of Northumberland, Bedford, Warwick, Stamford, 
and Essex, together with others of great wealth and 
influence, added the weight and dignity of their social 
position to the parliamentary side. 

The Earl of Essex was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the army of the parliament, and at Edgehill, 
23d October 1642 A.D., the first great action was fought. 
The king commanded the Royalists in person, his 
nephew, Prince Rupert, son of Frederick, Elector Pala- 
tine, being over the cavalry. After a sharply contested 
fight, Essex withdrew, leaving the result slightly in favour 
of the king. The parliamentary army was in three great 
divisions. While Essex directed the movements of the 
main body, Lord Fairfax was opposed to the Royalist 
general, the Earl of Newcastle, in the North, and Sir 
William Waller had his hands full in maintaining the 
honour of parliament in the West against the Cornish and 
Devonshire men, led on in behalf of the king by Sir 
Ralph Hopton. 
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The year 1643 A - D - was Yimous for a dashing cavalry 
raid by Prince Rupert. His cavaliers were opposed by a 
body of cavalry under the command of the celebrated 
John Hampden, who had already greatly distinguished 
himself in the field. The Royalists routed their oppo- 
nents, and Hampden rode out of the action mortally 
wounded. His death was a great blow to his own party, 
and was proportionately a subject of much rejoicing 
amongst their enemies. Soon after, Bristol, then the 
second city in the kingdom, surrendered to the king, 
and Gloucester, which contained a parliamentary garrison, 
was besieged. These events date the lowest point to 
which the fortunes of the parliament sank. Essex with 
an army of 14,000 men forced the king to raise the siege, 
and after an indecisive battle at Newbury, August, 1643 
a.d., both armies retired into winter quarters. During 
the winter the Scotch joined the parliament, and Charles 
allied himself to the Irish Catholics. Pym, who had 
brought the influence of Scotland to bear against the king, 
died in December, 1643 a.d. 

The spring of 1644 a.d. saw each side put three strong 
armies into the field. In the midland counties the king 
and Essex were pitted against one another ; in the West 
Sir William Waller watched the movements of Prince 
Maurice, brother of Rupert; while in the North the 
parliamentary leaders, Lord Manchester and Lord Fair- 
fax, were fast bringing the Earl of Newcastle and Prince 
Rupert to an engagement At Marston Moor, in York- 
shire, on July 1, 1644 a.d., the armies of the North fought 
a decisive action. The Royalists were utterly routed, 
Newcastle fled from the kingdom, and Rupert drew off 
the shattered remnants of the army to join the forces 
under Charles. In this action the renowned Oliver 
Cromwell first comes into prominence as colonel of a 
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regiment of horse known as the " Ironsides." In that 
memorable engagement these invincible troops first drove 
the cavaliers of Rupert on the right wing in headlong 
rout before them, and then, swerving to the left, scattered 
the royal cavalry, which had just defeated the Scotch 
allies of the parliament. In the same year Charles 
experienced a heavy loss at the second battle of New- 
bury, and his force was only saved from annihilation by 
the refusal of Manchester, who was in command, to 
allow Cromwell to complete the action by a charge of his 
invincible Ironsides. 

Oliver Cromwell was a country gentleman of good 
family but small estate. He had sat in the third and 
fourth parliaments of Charles, and at Edgehill headed a 
small body of his own raising. Later on, he organised 
that celebrated regiment which he led at Marston Moor. 
It consisted, in the main, of honest men, who feared God 
and knew no other fear, and fought, not as mercenary 
soldiers, but because they deemed the cause of the parlia- 
ment the cause of God, and the king's party the Lord's 
enemies. They were the best disciplined corps in the 
parliamentary service. Cromwell saw clearly that the 
parliamentary army was not sufficiently well disciplined, 
and that its leaders were unwilling to force the king to a 
last extremity. He therefore strongly advocated before 
parliament, of which he was still a member, two pro- 
posals — first, that the army should be reconstructed on a 
New Model, after the model of his own regiment ; and, 
second, the Self-Denying Ordinance, which enacted that 
no man should be both an officer in the army and a 
member of parliament, or, in other words, that the com- 
manders should receive their instructions from the parlia- 
ment and carry them out without the privilege of debating 
about them. Both these measures were carried and put 
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in force, and soon there was an army of twenty thousand 
men of the same stamp as the Ironsides. The result 
was soon seen, for at Naseby, in June 14, 1645 a.d., the 
king was utterly routed and crushed by Fairfax and 
CromwelL A few months later the Marquis of Montrose, 
who had gallantly maintained the king's cause in Scot* 
land, was defeated at Philiphaugh. Charles fled to 
Scotland, and put himself into the hands of the Scots, 
who delivered him over to the English in 1647 A - D - 

Meantime, among the Puritans, of which the parlia- 
mentary party largely consisted, divisions of opinion 
began to appear. The bulk of them were Presbyterians, 
but no less than sixteen other sects were then in existence, 
the majority of whom belike had their representatives in 
the ranks. Of these, the most numerous and powerful 
were the Independents, to which Cromwell and the 
majority of the " New Model " army belonged. 

To defeat the king, the parliament had called into 
existence a power which it could not control. In 1647 
a.d. the parliament voted that the army should be dis- 
banded. By way of reply five hundred troopers under 
Joyce seized the king's person at Holmby House, where 
he was imprisoned, and the whole army marched with 
him to London under the command of Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and Ireton. For the next thirteen years England 
was governed by the sword. 

And now an idea was mooted and began to take root, 
which, at the commencement of the war, would have 
staggered the most revolutionary spirit. The army 
clamoured for the death of the king as a just expiation 
of his offences. A parliament sat, which decreed that the 
king should be brought to trial. In order to ensure the 
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passing of a bill to this effect, Colonel Pride, with a 
military force, excluded all members from the House who 
were likely to oppose it. This piece of military tyranny 
is known as " Colonel Pride's Purge." 

A tribunal of fifty commissioners was created, over 
which John Bradshaw, an eminent lawyer, presided. 
The king was found guilty and condemned to death as 
a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and enemy of his country. 
"The king met his doom with the high spirit of a 
gallant gentleman and the patient meekness of a peni- 
tent Christian." " I go from a corruptible to an incor- 
ruptible crown," were his last words, January 30th, 
1649 A * D « 
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The execution of Charles I. was the work of a faction, 
and a small one, more than three-fourths of the people 
of England, the Scotch, and the Irish regarding the deed 
in the light of a heinous crime. This faction, however, 
though small in numbers when compared with the 
population, embraced, among other elements, the best 
disciplined army that had been seen in Europe up to 
that time, Difficulties threateningly surrounded it on 
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all sides, and it seemed as if Cromwell and his friends 
would be "overwhelmed by indignant and avenging 
hosts. The whole of Europe joined in a burst of exe- 
cration, and the regicides were by some regarded almost 
as deicides, who had slain the anointed of the Lord. 
Scotland proclaimed Charles II. king; the Earl of 
Ormond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, held that part of 
the kingdom in the interest of royalty ; Holland furnished 
a fleet to Rupert ; France recalled her ambassador ; and, 
worse than all, in the Independent army itself signs of 
mutiny began to appear. Under Colonel John Lilburn, 
the " Levellers " signified their disapproval of such im- 
mense power falling into the hands of Cromwell, Ireton, 
Harrison, and others. Cromwell especially they regarded 
as a man to be dreaded, from his alleged ambitious and 
self-seeking character, and they demanded a parliamen- 
tary form of government with several important reforms. 
As time went on this party grew more violent and 
exacting, till at length it became clear that nothing 
would satisfy the more violent of them but a levelling 
of all ranks and classes in the state. 

To restore order in the army was the first work of 
Cromwell and those indomitable spirits who supported 
him. Mutiny was soon stamped out, and Cromwell was 
free to look round and single out the first foe to strike. 
On Ireland fell the crushing weight of his first blow. 

After the withdrawal of Strafford from Ireland, the 
native Catholics of Ulster, relieved from his iron rule, 
rose in rebellion, and committed terrible massacres in 
1 641 a.d. From that time, England, occupied exclu- 
sively with her own great struggle, had been unable to 
lay any restraint upon the excesses of the Irish, or 
control the turbulent and disorganised elements of 
which Irish society was made up. At this time the 
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Earl of Ormond was besieging Dublin on behalf of the 
king. Cromwell landed, laid siege to Drogheda, stormed 
it after a desperate resistance on the part of the defenders, 
and put every man in the garrison to the sword. A 
thousand of the defenders fled to a church in the town 
for refuge. The church was fired, and the Puritan 
soldiers, rushing in, slaughtered the whole of them. 
From Drogheda the Puritans marched to Wexford, 
where the same terrible scenes were repeated. Having 
wintered at Cork, in the next spring Clonmel was taken, 
and an Irish army under Hugh O'Neil utterly routed. 
Scotch affairs, however, compelled the parliament to 
recall their greatest general, and he set out for London, 
leaving Ireton to complete the pacification of Ireland. 

A month after arriving in London, Cromwell set out 
for Scotland with an army of 15,000 men. There James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose, who had distinguished 
himself in 1644 a.d. by a daring Highland raid in favour 
of Charles I., again attempted another movement of the 
same kind, and the Scottish Presbyterians had pro- 
claimed Charles II. as their king. But though they had 
a common object, Montrose and the Covenanters, as the 
Scotch Presbyterians were called, were at deadly enmity. 
The Highlanders, to whom the Marquis appealed, re- 
sponded but coldly to the call. Being defeated, he 
endeavoured to make his escape, but was captured, and, 
at the instigation of the great Covenanter Argyle and 
his party, ignominiously hanged. Meantime the terrible 
Cromwell was fast approaching. The cautious Leslie, 
who commanded the Scottish army, fell back, unwilling 
to risk an engagement, but carefully watching the move- 
ments of the English. Cromwell was in despair. Con- 
tinually dogged by the Scottish army, and short of pro- 
visions, he had already made up his mind to embark 
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his army on board the English fleet at Dunbar, when 
Leslie, who hemmed him in here, was, some say, contrary 
to his better judgment, urged to move from his vantage 
ground, and offer battle. 

It was exactly what Cromwell, who was sore pressed, 
wanted ; his quick eye saw the advantage ; he shook his 
lion's mane for a second, and sprang at a bound upon 
the foe. In one hour the enemy were scattered, and 
Oliver's victory was complete, September 3, 1650. 

The next year Leslie again took the field, accompanied 
this time by Charles II. in person. At the urgent entreaty 
of Charles, who hoped that the English Royalists would 
rally round his standard, the Scottish army pressed 
forward into England as far south as Worcester. Here 
Cromwell came upon them and drove them into utter 
rout. It was fought on September 3, 1651, the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Dunbar ; and the victory seemed 
so supernaturally come by, that Oliver spoke of it as his 
"crowning mercy " from the Lord. The Scotch lost 
6000, and Leslie was taken prisoner. Charles, having 
escaped from the field of battle, wandered for forty-three 
days about the country in disguise, in hourly peril of his 
life from Cromwell's soldiers, who were beating about 
every hiding-place in search of him. Once indeed he 
was so hard pressed that he took refuge in the thick 
foliage of an oak, and from his concealment caught 
glimpses of the red coats of the Puritan soldiers passing 
below. After many hairbreadth escapes, he took ship 
at Shoreham, and landed at the town of Fecamp on the 
coast of Normandy. 

A feeling of rivalry, which had been fast rising between 
the new English Commonwealth and the Dutch Repub- 
lic, broke out into open war in 1652 a.d. The war was 
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begun somewhat prematurely by the English admiral, 
Blake, and the Dutch admiral, Van Tromp, in an action 
off Dover. The Dutch Government protested that it 
had no intention of commencing hostilities, and that the 
fight was due to the impatience of Blake, who poured a 
broadside into Van Tromp's fleet without provocation. 
The English parliament, however, was eager for war, and 
the Dutch Republic, which at that time was regarded as 
the greatest naval power of Europe, prepared to crush 
its daring rival. For this purpose Van Tromp set sail 
from Texel with seventy men-of-war. Baffled by con- 
trary winds, and at length by a storm, in which four 
frigates were lost and the rest dispersed and scattered, 
the Dutch admiral was forced to return to port. 

De Ruyter and De Witt now took the command of the 
Dutch fleet, and Blake accepted their challenge of battle 
off the coast of Kent. After a desperate action the 
Dutch retreated, September, 1652 a.d. Two months after 
Blake was surprised, as he lay anchored in the Downs, by 
a Dutch fleet of double his own number. With rash valour 
the English admiral accepted this challenge also, and a 
battle was fought that raged from eleven in the morning 
till night, when, under cover of darkness, he retreated 
up the Thames. Thereupon Van Tromp commenced 
to cruise backwards and forwards from the North Fore- 
land to the Isle of Wight, with a broom fastened to the 
masthead of his vessel, to signify that he would sweep 
the English off the face of the sea. Every effort was 
made by the English to wipe out this disgrace and 
resent this affront; and early next year, 1653 A.D., Blake, 
after a hotly-contested action in the Channel, gained a 
decided advantage over Van Tromp, who was compelled 
to draw off with the loss of nine men-of-war, and twenty- 
four merchant vessels that were under his convoy. 
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Out of the five hundred members of the Long Parlia- 
ment that took their seats in 1640 a.d. not more than 
seventy or eighty remained. Many, such as Hyde and 
Falkland, joined the king's side when the civil war broke 
out ; others had fallen in battle ; and others had withdrawn 
in disgust from the violent and unseemly altercations of 
the Presbyterians, Independents, and other sectaries who 
had seats. The remnant that was left was contemptu- 
ously called the Rump, and the unanimous feeling of 
the country was for a new parliament The members 
of the Rump, however, clung to their places with 
tenacity, and, in spite of the wishes of the army and 
people, refused to dissolve themselves. At length 
Cromwell, feeling that his action would be strongly 
supported by the nation, went down to the House with 
a company of musketeers, April 20, 1653 a.d. After 
listening for some time to the debate that was afoot, but 
waxing impatient, he exclaimed in "a very high key," 
" Come, come ! we have had enough of this. I will put 
an end to your prating." Then he started up, " clapped 
on his hat," and " stamping the floor with his feet," 
began a discourse, full of gesticulations, which wound up 
with the denunciation, " Get you gone, and give place to 
better men." The word of command was then given, 
and immediately the doors opened and thirty musketeers 
under Colonel Worseley entered in. After a sharp, rapid 
outburst of invective, directed against the body at large, 
and abuse of many of the individual members, Cromwell 
turned to the guard and bade them "Clear the house." 
The members, finding resistance useless, left. When 
all were gone, he fixed his eyes upon the mace. " What 
shall we do with this fool's bauble?" said he. "There, 
take it away ! " Then ordering the doors to be locked, 
he departed with his soldiers, protesting as he left that 
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he had done what he did with a heavy heart, and because 
it was laid upon him as a task. 

After consultation with his military officers, Cromwell 
determined to summon a new parliament, the members 
of which were selected by himself and his council. 
This assembly was nicknamed, and is known as, Bare- 
bones's parliament, from one of its members having been 
styled Mr. Praise-God Barbone. It was known also as 
the LittU Parliament, and consisted of 120 members. 
After five months' discussion of various schemes of 
reform and plans for carrying on the government, it 
seems this little assembly of legislators found the task 
it had undertaken too hard for it, and quietly gave up 
the ghost. On the motion of Colonel Sydenham it ten- 
dered its resignation into the hands of Cromwell, on 
the understanding that a constitution should be drawn 
up. This constitution was drawn up under the title of 
the Instrument of Government, and by it the govern- 
ment of the country was vested in Oliver Cromwell as 
Protector, and a parliament consisting of 400 members, 
very much as under the old system of things. By and 
by the Protector proceeded still further; he attempted 
to restore all the ancient institutions and estates of the 
realm, the office of king excepted, but he failed entirely 
in his attempt to organise a House of Lords. The 
members of the old aristocracy refused to obey his 
summons, and the nation looked with contempt upon 
his new-made lords. 

It was only the name of king that was wanting to 
Cromwell's office, for he possessed all the attributes 
and discharged all the functions of a sovereign. 
Solemnly, yet simply, installed in Westminster Hall, " in 
a rich, but plain, suit of black velvet," attended by the 
high officers of state and the civic dignitaries of Lon- 
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don, he . was hailed " Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth ; " and he ruled from that day as de facto sove- 
reign, and despotic sovereign, of England. The title of 
king was afterwards offered to him, but refused for fear 
of offending the army. Lambert, Fleetwood, and Des- 
borough, three of his most important officers, threatened 
to resign if he accepted the royal title; and Colonel 
Mason, with twenty-six brother officers, presented a 
petition against it to parliament. Cromwell's final answer 
to his parliament on the matter of kingship was this, 
W I cannot undertake the government with the title of 
king." 

The first parliament called by the Protector, according 
to the Instrument of Government, was soon dissolved, 
and by and by even the form of constitution gave place to 
that of a military despotism. The country was divided 
into military districts, each under the command of a 
major-general. 

In foreign affairs, the influence of England had, under 
James I. and his son, sunk into insignificance, and her 
voice in any Continental question was regarded by the 
European powers with undisguised contempt. Under 
the Protector she became the most formidable power in 
Europe. 

During a war with Spain, a Spanish fleet of eight sail, 
bringing treasure from America, was captured by Stayner, 
one of Blake's captains. An expedition to the West 
Indies under Penn and Venables took possession of 
Jamaica. Blake sailed to the Mediterranean, bombarded 
Algiers, and destroyed a fleet of pirates which had long 
been the terror of Europe. The last great feat of this 
first great English admiral, " Sea-king Blake," is worthy 
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to rank with any of those glorious triumphs which English 
valour has since won upon the seas. A fleet of six 
Spanish galleons and ten merchantmen, with enormous 
treasure on board, was moored in the harbour of Santa 
Cruz, in the island of Teneriffe, on its way home from 
Peru. The entrance to the harbour was covered by the 
guns of a castle, while seven batteries protected the rest, 
and could be brought to play on the harbour itself ; the 
merchantmen lay anchored close into shore, and the 
galleons in deep water were formed in a parallel line to 
protect them. So confidently was the governor per- 
suaded of the security of this fleet, that he desired a 
Dutch captain, who was sailing out of the harbour, to 
inform the English admiral that he was welcome to enter, 
and might dare when he liked. Blake approached and 
surveyed the defences. The next morning the English 
fleet entered amid a perfect storm of shot and shell, sunk 
or burnt every vessel in the harbour, and beat out again 
in a heavy gale of wind, 1657 a.d. 

In France, Cardinal Mazarin, who was then prime 
minister of that country, formed an alliance with the 
all-powerful Protector, and yielded up to English occu- 
pation the stronghold of Dunkirk. 

On the 3d September, 1658 a.d., the anniversary of 
the battles of Dunbar and Worcester, the Protector died. 
His son, Richard Cromwell, quietly succeeded to his 
father's place. For five months the government went on 
tranquilly, and it seemed as if the line of the Cromwells 
was established. But the foundation of Oliver's authority 
was the army, and under Richard this foundation began 
to crumble 

Of the great generals of Cromwell, Fleetwood was 
a fanatical Independent and republican, and Lambert 
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wished to be what Cromwell had been. A parliament 
was summoned, which Richard was forced by the council 
of army officers to dissolve. After the dissolution, 
Richard himself was set aside and the Long Parliament 
recalled. About ninety members of that famous body 
took their seats, only to revive their old quarrel with the 
army, when they were expelled for the second time, 1659 
a.d. General Monk, who was in command of 7000 troops 
in Scotland, found himself master of the situation ; his 
word would decide whether the Cromwellian system of 
military rule should continue or the monarchy be restored. 
As he passed south to London, the cry of " Free Parlia- 
ment " was heard on every side. It was certain that the 
first act of a free parliament would be to recall Charles II. 
After some hesitation Monk' declared himself in favour 
of a free parliament, and at the same time communicated 
with the exiled king. At Breda, in Holland, Charles 
put forth a declaration, in which he promised a general 
pardon, religious tojeration, and satisfaction to the army. 
In May, 1660 a.d., the exiled king returned to the throne 
of his ancestors. ' 
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The restoration of the royal authority was hailed with a 
wild outburst of national joy. Charles landed at Dover 
amidst salvoes of artillery, and his progress to London 
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was one long triumphal procession. On Blackheath that 
stern Puritan army, which had so long been the terror 
of the country, was drawn up under arms. Formid- 
able as it looked, it was now powerless, owing to divided 
counsels and internal discord. As the king and his 
brilliant staff of cavaliers rode down the ranks of scarlet 
and steel, the gloomy faces of the Puritan warriors lighted 
with no smile of welcome. Their day of triumph was 
over, and they knew it 

The new parliament met the king in a fervour of 
loyalty. Thirteen of the judges who had sat in trial 
on the late king were executed. Sir Henry Vane and 
General Lambert, too, although they had taken no part 
in the death of the king, were exempted from the general 
pardon. Sir Henry was executed, and the General was 
imprisoned for thirty years in Guernsey, The bodies of 
Cromwell, Bradshaw, and Ireton were taken out of their 
graves and hung upon the gallows at Tyburn, The 
remains of Pym and Blake, which had found an honour- 
able resting-place in Westminster Abbey, were taken out 
and buried in an ordinary churchyard. 

One of the earliest bills passed by the parliament was 
the Corporation Act, 1661 A.D., by which the mayors 
and other corporation officers of every borough were 
bound to take the sacrament according to the rites of 
the Church of England, and to swear never on any pre- 
tence whatever to take up arms- against the king. 

The disbanding of Oliver's army was the next step. 
The soldiers received their arrears of pay, and fifty 
thousand of them were at once thrown upon their own 
resources. With ordinary troops this measure would 
have been fraught with misery to the disbanded men 
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themselves, and led to many a crime and act of violence 
which would have involved them in greater misery. But 
these were no ordinary soldiers. They were of a better 
class socially than the ordinary common soldier, and 
they had taken up arms not as mere mercenaries, but to 
avenge the cause of righteousness, and uphold, as they 
phrased it, "the cause of the Lord." Hypocrisy and 
cant were in their ranks, but, in the main, they were, 
as we have said, conscientious and God-fearing men. 
Quietly and peaceably they retired each to his ordinary 
civic calling; and if, in after years, there was anywhere a 
tradesman, mechanic, or small farmer more distinguished 
than his fellows for sobriety and diligence and orderly 
conduct, the chances were that he had been one of 
Cromwell's discharged veterans. Although the very 
name of a standing army was hateful to the nation at 
large, Charles by no means shared in the feeling; he 
would only have been too glad to have seen his sovereign 
authority supported by the might of a servile sword. 
General Monk's regiment, called the Coldstream Guards, 
another of horse, and a regiment composed of soldiers 
who had been in garrison at Dunkirk, were retained in 
service, in all about 5000 men. This was the origin of 
the present regular army of Great Britain, which dates, 
therefore, from 1661 a.d. 
 
In this reign it was thought that the Church of Eng- 
land Book of Common Prayer, and form of worship gene- 
rally, might be so adapted and arranged as to meet the 
religious views of the Presbyterians, who formed by far 
the largest and most powerful division of the Puritan 
body, and a model of Church government was proposed 
with this view by Dr. James Usher, the Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and received with favour. A con- 
ference was accordingly held at the Savoy Palace between 
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twenty-one Anglican and as many Presbyterian divines, 
but, like the famous conference at Hampton Court in 
the reign of James I., it came to nothing, and broke up, 
leaving the breach between the parties wider than before. 
The next year parliament passed an Act of Uniformity, 
by which every clergyman on or before St Bartholomew's 
day, 1662 A.D., was to declare his assent and consent to 
everything contained in the Book of Common Prayer, or 
be deprived of his benefice. When that dreaded day at 
length came, 2000 clergymen gave up their livings rather 
than act against their consciences, and formed what has 
ever since been the large body of Nonconformists or 
Dissenters. 

In 1664 a.d. the struggle for the supremacy of the sea 
was resumed between England and Holland. A quarrel 
between the English and Dutch merchants on the west 
coast of Africa brought the two hostile powers into con- 
flict. James, Duke of York, the brother of the king, 
was Lord High Admiral of the English fleet, and distin- 
guished himself in that capacity by an energetic and able 
administration of naval affairs. He introduced many 
improvements, which told with great effect in the subse- 
quent engagements. The fleet was divided into three 
squadrons ; the red under the Duke himself, the white 
under Prince Rupert, and the blue under the Earl of 
Sandwich. James hoisted his flag on board the " Royal 
Charles," and stood out to sea with ninety-eight sail of the 
line. On the 3d of June the hostile fleets bore down 
upon one another off Lowestoft. Opdam commanded 
the Dutch, and had received positive instructions to fight. 
For four hours the battle raged with terrible fury. The 
"Royal Charles" was the special object of the enemy's fire. 
The Duke's life was in imminent danger. The Earl of 
Falmouth, Lord Muskerry, and another nobleman were 
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shot at his side. Watching his opportunity, the Duke so 
manoeuvred his vessel as to deliver a full broadside on 
Opdam's flag-ship. She blew up, and the Dutch admiral 
with 400 men perished in the explosion, 1665 a.d. 
Disheartened by this catastrophe, the Dutch drew off 
under the charge of Van Tromp, the younger, who was 
bidding fair to rival his great father. Next year, Monk) 
who for his services in the Restoration had been created 
Duke of Albemarle, rashly engaged, at overwhelming 
odds, the Dutch admirals, De Ruyter and De Witt, and 
was only saved from destruction by the timely arrival of 
Prince Rupert with reinforcements* After refitting, both 
fleets again put to sea, and in another fiercely fought 
battle, 1666 a.d., the English gained a decided victory, 
and sailed along the coast of Holland destroying towns 
and ships. De Witt, maddened at the sight, swore a 
great oath' that he would never sheathe his sword till he 
had obtained his revenge. 

The exultation which these victories produced was 
greatly damped by the general gloom throughout the 
country. The Puritans were oppressed by severe perse- 
cutions. The Conventicle Act declared that all meetings 
of more than five persons for any religious purpose, not 
according to the Book of Common Prayer, were sedi- 
tious and unlawful conventicles. For the first offence 
a fine of £$ was inflicted, for the second, ;£io, and for 
the third, ;£ioo, or seven years' imprisonment The 
Five Mile Act made it unlawful for a Nonconformist 
minister to come within five miles of any town where he 
had previously officiated as clergyman. This same year 
London was visited by a plague so terrible in its 
effects that it is always known as " The Plague," by 
pre-eminence. It commenced in the overcrowded and 
badly-drained district of St. Giles, from which it rapidly 
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spread in all directions. A general panic seized the 
city, and everybody that could possibly afford it fled. 
For some weeks the emigration went on, till at last the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring districts, fearing lest 
those who fled should bring contagion along with them, 
formed a barrier round the city, and allowed no one to 
come out. Within the doomed city the scene was truly 
horrible. " In the daytime officers were always on the 
watch to withdraw from public view the bodies of those 
who expired in the streets \ during the night the 
tinkling of a bell, accompanied with the glare of links, 
announced the approach of the pest-cart, making its 
round to receive the victims of the last twenty-four 
hours." One hundred thousand perished before the 
dreadful scourge abated. 

The following year another blow fell upon the devoted 
city. On Sunday night, September 2, 1666 a.d., a fire 
broke out in a baker's shop in a lane off Fish Street. A 
heavy gale of wind was blowing at the time, and the 
flames spread with appalling rapidity. It was not till 
the following Thursday that the fire died out, and then 
two-thirds of the metropolis was a smouldering heap of 
ruins. Though no doubt a dreadful visitation for the 
time being, this scourge proved in the end an unmixed 
blessing, for it burnt out those miserable and crowded 
parts of the city which were nothing but fever-beds, and 
made room for new and better drained streets to take 
their place. But the cup of misery was not yet full for 
the English people. A Dutch fleet under De Ruyter 
sailed up the Thames, and destroyed the shipping, 1667 
a.d. This was a bitter draught indeed for a proud and 
high-spirited nation. Subjection to such an insult was 
looked upon as a great national disgrace. It was the first 
and last time that the English capital has been in danger 
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from a foreign foe. What wonder if men remembered 
with a sigh how different England's position was in the 
days of the redoubtable Oliver. Then, indeed, in the 
councils of Europe her word was law, for the thunder of 
Blake's artillery and the rush of her scarlet and steel 
battalions gave a sanction which none could resist. 

Amongst those faithful cavaliers who had followed 
Charles into exile was Edward Hyde. He had taken 
a prominent part in the debates of the Long Parliament, 
and had sided with Pym and Hampden in many of their 
views, but when it became necessary to declare for the 
king or parliament, he had unhesitatingly cast in his lot 
with the king. Whilst Charles II. was a wanderer in 
Europe, Hyde was his chief counsellor, and his fidelity 
was rewarded at the Restoration with the title of Earl 
of Clarendon and the post of Lord Chancellor. Besides 
these honours, he was related to the royal family by 
marriage, for his daughter, Anne Hyde, was the wife of 
James, Duke of York, the heir presumptive to the crown. 
For seven years he was prime minister. He had never 
personally been a favourite with the king, who was now 
only watching for an opportunity to get rid of him. 
Many circumstances conspired to ruin the minister's 
influence with parliament The late disgrace in the 
Dutch War, his suspected tampering with the French 
court, the sale of Dunkirk under unfavourable condi- 
tions for the English, added to his own ungovernable 
temper and personal unpopularity, gave his enemies the 
opportunity of impeaching him. He refused to stand 
upon his trial, and retired to the Continent in 1667 a.d., 
where he occupied the remaining six years of his life 
in writing an account of the parliamentary war under 
the title of " The History of the Rebellion." 
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CHAPTER XLII. 



II. (continued). 



From the Fall of Clarendon, 1667 A.D., to the Death 

of the Xing, 1685 A.D. 



On the Continent, Louis XIV. of France had raised 
that country to the position of the greatest power in 
Europe. An absolute king, with the command of large, 
well-disciplined armies and great resources, he nourished 
schemes of the most unbounded ambition. He wished 
to annex to his own territories Belgium, Franche Comt£, 
and Lorraine. The King of Spain was a sickly child, 
and Louis had married his eldest sister. It was more 
than probable that in a short time, by the right of his 
wife, he would rule Spain and its vast American depen- 
dencies. England and Holland were then the only 
countries of Europe that could mar his plans. He 
sought, therefore, to obtain the non-interference of Eng- 
land by treaty, while Holland he determined to humble 
by force of arms. 

It was at this time that the fall of Clarendon made 
room for that famous body of advisers which has been 
since known as the Cabal. The word cabal had been 
used as early as the time of James I. and applied to the 
confidential advisers of the king, and now by a strange 
coincidence the initials of the names of the advisers of 
Charles II. made up the word. These ministers were 
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Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. 
One of their first measures was immensely popular. 
The nation at large was eager to oppose the ambitious 
schemes of Louis, and Sir William Temple, the greatest 
diplomatist of his age, was commissioned by this cabinet 
of advisers to conclude a treaty with Holland against 
France. Sweden was also induced to join this coali- 
tion, thus forming the Triple Alliance, 1668 a.d. Louis, 
unable to make head against such a powerful combina- 
tion, signed the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, renouncing 
his plans upon Belgium. 

Louis did not yet, however, despair of purchasing the 
neutrality of England. He knew that in Charles II. he 
had a firm friend, and one, moreover, who could be 
easily corrupted. Accordingly, he opened negotiations 
with the English king, with a view to a secret treaty 
between themselves personally, by which Charles, in 
return for certain favours to himself, should agree to 
thwart the wishes of his subjects in the matter of the 
Triple Alliance. This infamous bargain, by which an 
English sovereign sold his country to a foreigner for a 
bribe, was concluded through the mediation of Louise 
de Queronaille, known to the English as Madame Car- 
well, afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth. It was signed 
at Dover, 1670 A.D., and is known as the Secret Treaty 
of Dover. By it Charles agreed to declare war against 
Holland, to make public profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and strive to force that form of religion 
upon the subjects of his kingdom, while Louis, on his 
side, agreed to pay the English king an annual sum of 
three million francs, and assist him against his parlia- 
ment with an army, if necessary. In this disgraceful 
piece of treachery towards his subjects and parliament, 
Charles was aided and abetted by the Cabal. Only two 
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of them, Clifford and Arlington, knew about the pro- 
jected religious changes ; the other three, though they 
gave the treaty their countenance, being ignorant of the 
king's intention to force Roman Catholicism on his sub- 
jects. So well was this disgraceful compact kept secret 
that it was not till long after that its existence became 
known. 

This secret treaty was followed by a proclamation of 
war against Holland. This war having been undertaken 
against the wishes of parliament, Charles was aware that 
it would be useless to ask them for the money to carry 
it on. In this perplexity he and his unscrupulous 
cabinet determined to commit a deliberate fraud. Thir- 
teen hundred thousand pounds of the revenue were due 
to various creditors. On a sudden it was announced 
that the royal exchequer had stopped payment. Many 
of the principal mercantile and banking firms of London 
broke, and there was a great commercial panic and wide- 
spread distress, 167 1 a.d. This was followed by a series 
of despotic proceedings. Proclamations appeared either 
dispensing with acts of parliament altogether, or declar- 
ing that to be law which could only become so by 
such an act. Of these illegal proclamations the most 
infamous was one which, 1672 a.d., suspended all the 
acts of parliament against Nonconformists, and which 
was known as the Declaration of Indulgence. Nomi- 
nally applicable to Nonconforming Protestants and 
Catholics alike, it was really intended to relieve Catholics 
from their disabilities. 

Meantime the schemes of Louis XIV. had roused into 
arms against him the half of Europe, and it was more 
than he could possibly do to maintain this contest and 
furnish aid to Charles. Left thus to his own resources, 
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the English king was compelled to call a parliament for 
supplies. In the spring of 1673 a. d., the House met and 
attacked both the home and foreign policy of the king. 
Charles was reluctantly compelled to cancel the Declara- 
tion of Indulgence^ and he solemnly promised that it 
should never be taken as a precedent But the Commons, 
fearing the king's Catholic proclivities, went still further. 
An act was passed providing that no person should hold 
any office, civil or military, unless he submitted to the 
test of taking the sacrament according to the forms of 
the Church of England, and took an oath acknowledging 
the supremacy of the crown in ecclesiastical matters. 
This was the famous Test Act, passed in 1673 a. d., and 
not repealed till the reign of George IV. James, Duke 
of York, the king's brother, was in consequence com- 
pelled to resign his great office of Lord High Admiral. 
The Commons next attacked the king's foreign policy 
and the advisers of it They insisted that the king 
should dismiss Buckingham and Lauderdale from his 
councils for ever, and examined into Arlington's conduct 
with the view of impeaching him. Clifford retired from 
politics. The wily Lord Ashley, who henceforth will be 
known by his higher title of Earl of Shaftesbury, went 
over to the side of the parliament, an act in which he 
was afterwards joined by Buckingham. These two 
now became the fiercest opponents of the court party. 
Lauderdale, though removed from participation in the 
English councils, continued to be minister for Scotch 
affairs, with which the English parliament could not 
interfere. Last of all, the Commons urged upon the 
king to make peace with Holland. Charles was forced 
to forego for the time the execution of the Secret Treaty 
of Dover, and pretended to return to the policy of the 
Triple Alliance. Sir William Temple again came for- 
ward as ambassador, and brought about the desired 
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peace in 1674 a.d. Four years after, by the Treaty 
of Nimeguen, peace was concluded between Louis of 
France and Holland The year before, William, Prince 
of Orange, the head of the government of the United 
Dutch Provinces, married Mary, the eldest daughter of 
James, Duke of York. 

After the fall of the Cabal, the administration of the 
government was chiefly carried on by Sir Thomas Osborne, 
better known by his subsequent title of Earl Danby. 
It was he who had brought about the marriage of the 
Princess Mary and the Prince of Orange, an arrange- 
ment which bore such excellent fruit against a crisis that 
was fast developing in the history of the country. 

Anxious as he was to raise the royal authority to the 
highest possible pitch, he did not, like the Cabal, attempt 
to secure his end by selling his country to a foreign 
tyrant ; though like them, indeed, he held his power by 
the grossest bribery and corruption, as did every English 
minister from the middle of the seventeenth to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. He was the deter- 
mined enemy of French influence, yet so fearful was he 
of losing power, and so thoroughly treacherous and un- 
scrupulous was his royal master, that he could not pre- 
vent the King of England from making himself a mere 
creature of the French monarch. He had to bear the 
blame of abetting Charles in consenting to receive bribes 
from the French king, although, as a matter of fact, he 
had done his best to save his king from thus everlastingly 
disgracing himself. He was dismissed from his office of 
Lord Treasurer in 1678 a. d. 

Just before the fall of Danby the nation was in a state 
of feverish excitement. It was known in a dim, obscure 
sort of way, by people generally, that there was a plot of 
some sort hatching at court, that Charles was in reality 
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a Catholic, that he had intrigued with Louis of France 
for men and money to overawe parliament, and that it 
was his intention to force the Roman Catholic form of 
worship on the country. In the dread of a return to 
Catholicism and of the overthrow of their liberties, the 
country was ripe for an outburst Just at this critical 
moment, in 1678 A.D., one Titus Oates, a man of in- 
famous character, and notorious for his immoral life, 
came forward with a story of a Popish Plot, which was 
only too fatally calculated to impose upon ignorant 
minds, already almost frantic with an indefinable dread 
of impending evil. The plot, absurd and incredible as 
it was, gave a definite turn to the national panic. Oates 
pretended he had learned the particulars of the plot from 
the Jesuits whilst a member of that Order, The Pope, 
according to his narrative, had intrusted the government 
of England to the Jesuits, London was to be burned down, 
the shipping destroyed, all the leading statesmen and 
ecclesiastics were to be murdered, the king assassinated, 
and a French army was to be landed in Ireland 
Amongst those accused of being implicated was Edward 
Coleman, the Duke of York's secretary, and unfortu- 
nately a man of an intriguing dispositioa Among his 
papers were found some documents, certainly treasonable, 
and which gave a colour of truth to the suspicion of 
some kind of conspiracy being hatched, though not in 
the least like the plot which Oates affected to have dis- 
covered A few days later, Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, 
the magistrate that took the depositions of Oates, was 
found murdered All London was panic-stricken. The 
train-bands patrolled the streets. Cannon were placed 
round Whitehall Palace. A guard was told off to pro- 
tect parliament Every citizen carried weapons to 
defend himself against imaginary Catholic foes, Oates 
was raised to the pinnacle of popularity and richly 
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rewarded as the saviour of his country. Other scoundrels, 
encouraged by his success, came forward with lying 
stories against individual Catholics. Carstairs, a man 
who earned a living in Scotland by going to the meetings 
of the Covenanters, and then informing against the 
preachers, was the first to follow Oates* example. Then 
came Bedloe, a well-known cheat and swindler. The 
courts of justice, which should have afforded protection 
to innocent Catholics, were disgraced by the iniquitous 
partiality of the judges, who insulted and browbeat the 
accused, and at every trial assumed the truth of the 
charge before it was proved The mob applauded Oates 
and his companions in villany ; they hooted and reviled 
those who assisted the accused, and shouted in triumph 
when the verdict of guilty was pronounced. The first 
sign of abatement in the excitement was at the trial 
of Sir George Wakeman, physician to the Queen. The 
judge, Scroggs, who had been scandalously unfair on 
every former occasion, now treated Oates and Bedloe as 
they deserved. Lord Stafford, a kindly, pious, Catholic 
noble, of somewhat limited understanding, was the last 
victim of the informers. When the poor old nobleman 
was led tottering to the scaffold, and, in the tremulous 
accents of age, protested his innocence of the whole 
affair, the crowd listened with bare heads, and answered 
with cries of " We believe you, my lord ! God bless you, 
my lord ! " The reign of terror was over, 1680 a,d. 
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the court party. A new scheme of administration 
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to act by the advice of a council of thirty. Of this 
new council Shaftesbury was president, but in a few 
days it was found that the body was too unwieldy, and 
the power fell into the hands of a knot of its members. 
Shaftesbury introduced into parliament a bill, known as 
the Exclusion Bill, to exclude James, Duke of York, from 
the succession,. Charles did his best to avert this blow 
aimed at the interests of his brother, but rinding the 
parliament firm, he prorogued and afterwards dissolved 
it, 26th May, 1679 a. d. The day on which he dissolved 
parliament is one of the most important in the history 
of our country. On that day the Habeas Corpus Act 
received the royal assent. From the signing of Magna 
Charta it was unlawful for any one to be detained in prison 
except after due trial ; but although this had been the 
law, there had never been provided any form by which 
the law might be enforced. The Habeas Corpus Act 
provided this form of procedure. Its principal promoter 
was Lord Shaftesbury, and it was known for long after- 
wards as Lord Shaftesbury's Act 

When, after the dissolution, a new parliament met, the 
cry for the Exclusion Bill was louder than ever. Shaftes- 
bury became more and more violent in his opposition to the 
court, and went so far as to put forward as the next heir 
to the crown the Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of 
the king. Party spirit ran high. The whole country was 
divided into two great factions — those who were in favour 
of Monmouth and the Exclusion Bill, and those who 
maintained that the line of succession should take its 
ordinary course, and that the crown should devolve upon 
James, if his brother Charles died without issue. 
Shaftesbury and his party got up petitions to the 
Commons in favour of the bill, and were called Peti- 
tioners. The Duke of York's party got up rival addresses, 
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in which they expressed their abhorrence of the bill, and 
were called Abhorrers. Now, too, were used for the first 
time those celebrated nicknames, Whig and Tory. The 
Whigs were supporters of the Exclusion Bill, and the 
Tories were those who opposed it The name of Whig 
had been originally given to the Scotch Covenanters 
of the West, and signified a solemn sour-faced person. 
Tory was a name which had been given originally to 
an Irish outlaw or robber. The bill passed the Com- 
mons, but was rejected by the Lords. Charles again 
dissolved parliament, and summoned a new one to meet 
at Oxford. Again the Commons insisted on the bill. 
The king once more dissolved them in 1681 a.d., and 
for the next four years of his reign, in defiance of the 
Triennial Bill, ruled without a parliament. The king 
was victorious. A feeling against Shaftesbury and his 
party had been rising, even before the Oxford Parliament 
met. The feeling, once begun, rapidly gathered way, 
and in a short time the Whig party were the objects of a 
furious persecution. 

In despair at their recent defeat, the Whig leaders 
organised a conspiracy to resist by force the succession of 
the Duke of York. Many noble names were involved in 
this attempt Besides the restless Shaftesbury and Mon- 
mouth, who hoped for the crown, there were men who, 
though ill-advised perhaps, were sincere. Lord William 
Russell, Algernon Sidney, the Earl of Essex, and John 
Hampden, grandson of the great opposer of ship-money, 
took part in its councils. Connected with this great 
conspiracy, but unknown to many of its members, 
especially its better spirits, was a meaner plot, celebrated 
as the Rye-House plot, which was confined to a few 
desperate and unprincipled persons. The object of the 
great Whig conspiracy was to raise a national revolt 
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against the Government. The object of the Rye-House 
plot was to assassinate the king and his brother near 
an old brewery called the Rye-House, on their return 
from the Newmarket races. Both plots were discovered. 
Shaftesbury fled to Holland and died there; Monmouth 
sought and obtained mercy from his good-natured father ; 
Essex committed suicide ; Russell and Sidney were tried 
and executed ; Hampden was fined ,£40,000, and several 
of the Rye-House conspirators were executed. 

The reign of Charles II. was a gloomy one indeed for 
Scotland. The Scotch had hailed the restoration of the 
Stuarts with joy. But their joy was soon cut short, for 
Charles determined to force Prelacy upon the country, 
and he was not hampered, like his father, with any 
scruples or difficulties. Episcopacy was established by 
law. By the majority of the Scottish nation this form of 
Church government was detested. Those men who 
thought themselves bound by their covenant, or Cove- 
nanters, as they were called, persisted in worshipping God 
in their own fashion. Harassed by persecution, they 
broke into rebellion again and again. Maddened with 
their sufferings and animated by religious zeal, they mur- 
dered James Sharp, the new Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
on Magus Moor, in 1679 a.d. ; ano ^ rising in rebellion, 
scattered Graham of Claverhouse and his troopers at 
Drumclog. The rising spread, and soon eight thousand 
Covenanters were under arms; but being disorganised 
and ill-disciplined, they were dispersed by Monmouth at 
Bothwell Bridge in June of the same year. Shortly after 
the Duke of York was sent to Scotland as Lord High 
Commissioner, and under his rule the most horrible tor- 
tures were inflicted upon the unhappy people. 

King Charles died on February 2, 1685 a.d On his 
death-bed he professed the Roman Catholic religion. 
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At noon on the 6th of February, 1685 a.d, Charles II. 
expired. The members of the privy council, who were 
in the palace, assembled. " The new king came forth 
and took his place at the head of the board He com- 
menced his administration, according to usage, by a 
speech to the council. He expressed his regret for the 
loss which he had just sustained, and he promised to 
emulate the singular lenity which had distinguished the 
late reign. He was aware, he said, that he had been 
accused of a fondness for arbitrary power. But that was 
not the only falsehood which had been told of him. 
He was resolved to maintain the established govern- 
ment both in Church and State. The Church of Eng- 
land he knew to be eminently loyal. It should, therefore, 
always be his care to support and defend her. The 
laws of England, he also knew, were sufficient to make 
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him as great a king as he could wish to be. He would 
not relinquish his own rights, but he would respect the 
rights of others. He had formerly risked his life in 
defence of his country, and he would still go as far 
as any man in support of her just liberties." These 
temperate and wise words allayed all fear, such as 
might not unnaturally have arisen in the heart of the 
country on the accession of a Catholic sovereign ; and 
the Tories, or those who had supported the cause of 
James in the last reign, when the Whigs wished to 
exclude him from the throne, were in the zenith of their 
power. When the new parliament was summoned, 
James himself said that, with the exception of a few 
members, the House of Commons was just such as he 
himself would have named. 

James was naturally of a harsh and unforgiving dis- 
position, and those who had shown themselves his 
enemies in the last reign had now every cause to fear 
his resentment; above all, the infamous forgers of the 
Popish plot. Oates was brought to the bar, and sentenced 
to a horrible punishment He was to be stripped of his 
clerical habit, to be pilloried in Palace Yard, to be led 
round Westminster Hall with a placard raised aloft 
declaring his infamy, to be pilloried in front of the 
Royal Exchange, to be whipped from Aldgate to New- 
gate, and after an interval of two days to be whipped 
from Newgate to Tyburn. If he should survive this 
terrible infliction, which was thought altogether impro- 
bable, he was to be imprisoned for life and pilloried five 
times every year. Strange to say, he lived through this 
torture, and in the next reign was set free and granted 
a pension. As usual on the decease of a sovereign, 
the great offices of state had become vacant Robert 
Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, had been Secretary of 
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State, and Sidney Godolphin had been First Lord of the 
Treasury. Both of these had strongly supported the 
Exclusion Bill, but they accommodated themselves so 
well to the new king's humours, and gave promise of 
being so pliable and useful, that they were retained in 
office. With them was associated Lawrence Hyde, Earl 
of Rochester, the son of the great Earl of Clarendon. 
He was declared Lord Treasurer, and thus became prime 
minister. These three lords James consulted in all 
important matters. Others were not fortunate or ob- 
sequious enough to retain the confidence of the new 
king. George Savile, Viscount Halifax, although he had 
warmly opposed the Exclusion Bill, was deemed unsafe 
by the king, inasmuch as he was a determined opponent 
of despotic rule and of Popery, and was accordingly 
relieved of the duties of Privy Seal One had, above 
all men in the kingdom, claims upon the gratitude of 
a prince of the house of Stuart, and that was James 
Butler, the venerable and aged Duke of Ormond, who 
was viceroy of Ireland. He had fought bravely and 
sacrificed his fortune for Charles I., he had gone into 
exile with Charles II, and had always preserved both 
his honour and loyalty untarnished by the breath of 
calumny. He had just lost his eldest son, the gallant 
Earl of Ossory, and no man stood so high in the 
estimation of both Whigs and Tories. James, however, 
had arranged for a complete change in the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs. Ormond was recalled, and Henry 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, brother of Rochester, was 
appointed in his place. On the eve of his departure 
from Ireland, the Duke of Ormond gave a magnificent 
banquet to the officers of the Dublin garrison. After 
dinner he rose, and filling a goblet to the brim, held it 
steadily, saying, " Gentlemen, observe if I spill even one 
drop. No, gentlemen, whatever the courtiers may say, 
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I am not yet sunk into dotage. My hand does not fail 
me yet, and my hand is not steadier than my heart. To 
the health of King James ! " When he arrived in Lon- 
don, he was received with every demonstration of public 
respect 

One of the greatest stains on the character and ad- 
ministration of the late king was that he had actually, 
for some paltry payments of money, made himself the 
creature and tool of the King of France. James II. was 
mean enough to maintain the same servile and disgrace- 
ful connection with Louis as his brother. An interview 
which James had with Barillon, the French minister, 
will show to what a depth of degradation the Stuarts 
had dragged the grand and lofty dignity of sovereign 
of England. Taking Barillon into a private apartment, 
James humbly apologised to him for having summoned 
his parliament without consulting Louis XIV. "Assure 
your master," said he, " of my gratitude and attachment. 
I know that without his protection I can do nothing. I 
hope that he will not take it amiss that I have acted 
without consulting him. He has a right to be consulted ; 
and it is my wish to consult him about everything." 
What would Henry VIII. or Queen Elizabeth have said 
if they could have heard this ? Nor were James's three 
ministers, Rochester, Sunderland, and Godolphin, be- 
hind the king in their abject submission to the French 
monarch. The morning after James had made his 
miserable excuses, Rochester waited on Barillon and 
asked for money. Louis was only too glad to make a 
servant of James, and quickly sent about ^37,000. 
James shed tears of joy and gratitude. " Nobody but 
your king," said he to the minister, "does such kind 
and noble things. I can never be grateful enough. 
Assure him that my attachment will last to the end of 
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my days." Rochester, Sunderland, and Godolphin came 
in one after another and overwhelmed Barillon with 
fulsome expressions of gratitude. 

Those who managed to make their escape after the 
discovery of the Whig conspiracy in the latter part of 
the reign of Charles fled to Holland There the Duke 
of Monmouth and the Earl of Argyle, with other sup- 
porters of the Exclusion Bill and enemies of James, 
concerted a rebellioa Monmouth was to effect a rising 
in the West of England, and Argyle was to call his own 
clan and the Covenanters of Scotland to arms. 
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Archibald Campbell, ninth Earl of Argyle, was the son 
of that Earl of Argyle who had, in the reign of Charles I., 
contributed greatly to the ruin of that monarch's cause 
in Scotland After the Restoration^ the eighth Earl was 
executed, and his son, the present Earl, permitted to 
inherit his paternal estates. He was the greatest of the 
Scottish nobles ; and though not a king, regarded him- 
self, as head of the house of Campbell, in no way inferior 
to the head of the house of Stuart. He was called Mac 
Callum More by his Highland clansmen, and his autho- 
rity was princely in its extent. When James, while Duke 
of York, was inflicting his unheard-of cruelties upon the 
Covenanters, he experienced some opposition from the 
Earl of Argyle. On the most frivolous grounds the Earl 
was convicted of treason and sentenced to death. " I 
know nothing of Scotch law," said Halifax to King 
Charles, " but this I do know, that we would not hang 
a dog here on the grounds on which my Lord of Argyle 
has been sentenced." The Earl, however, managed to 
escape, and fled to Holland. 



The two expeditions of Monmouth and Argyle set 
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sail within a short time of one another. The Earl's 
attempt was a failure. The Campbells rose, but he 
got little support from the rest of the country. His 
force fell to pieces, and he himself was captured and 

executed in 1685 a.d. 

» 

Monmouth's attempt, though at first accompanied 
with some faint show of success, was in the end equally 
futile. He landed at Lyme, and crowds of the lower 
ranks flocked to his standard. At Taunton he was 
received with great popular rejoicing. The town was 
decorated with arches and flags, and he was hailed with 
the title of king. The gentry, however, accorded him 
no support. Even if they disliked James II., Monmouth 
was not the legitimate successor. If James were to be 
put aside, it should be in favour of his eldest daughter, 
Mary, and her husband, William of Orange. After an 
unsuccessful attempt on Bristol and Bath, Monmouth 
retired to Bridgewater. On the night of the 6th July, 
1685 A.D., he attempted to surprise the royal forces at 
Sedgemoor. Feversham, who was in command of the 
king's troops, was a man of little talent, but his second 
in command was one whose military glory was one day 
to dazzle Europe, no less a person than General John 
Churchill, afterwards Duke of Marlborough. Chiefly 
through Churchill's skill, the rebel force was utterly 
routed, and Monmouth himself taken prisoner. After 
an effort to move the pity of James, Monmouth was 
executed, and he suffered his doom with great resigna- 
tion and bravery, July 15, 1685 a.d. 

After the rebellion, Jeffreys, Lord Chief-Justice, was 
sent on the Western Circuit to punish the rebels. This 
man has rendered himself odious to posterity by his 
horrible cruelty and the bloodthirsty ferocity which he 
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displayed in enforcing the last penalty of the law. The 
" Bloody Assize " is the indignant name given to those 
series of trials in which the unfortunate supporters of 
Monmouth were brought before Jeffreys. Three hundred 
and thirty persons were executed, eight hundred and 
fifty-five transported, and many more flogged and im- 
prisoned. The cases of some were pitiable indeed. At 
Winchester, Alice Lisle, a respected lady and the widow 
of one of Cromwell's lords, was sentenced to be burnt 
alive for concealing two persons who had fled from 
Sedgemoor. The utmost that could be done in the way 
of mitigation was to get the sentence commuted from 
burning to beheading. The case of Elizabeth Gaunt 
was even worse. She was an elderly lady of the Baptist 
communion, and had given shelter and money to a 
villanous rebel named Burton, who afterwards had the 
meanness to give evidence against her. She was burnt 
alive at Tyburn. 

After the battle of Bridgewater or Sedgemoor, Fevers- 
ham left Colonel Percy Kirke in command of the 
military quartered in the disturbed districts. His regi- 
ment was one of the worst in the service, and was 
designated the first Tangier regiment, from the fact 
that it was originally levied to garrison Tangier, which 
was then a British possession. The flag of this regiment 
was the Christian emblem of the paschal lamb, hence 
the soldiers were called in bitter irony Kirke's lambs. 
The brutalities of Kirke and his soldiers were hideous. 
Men were hanged from the sign-post of the White Hart 
Inn in Taunton, while the colonel and his officers looked 
on laughing at their agony. The victims' bodies were 
quartered and seethed in hot pitch. It is believed that 
a hundred, at least, perished even without the form of 
trial before Jeffreys came down to hold the assizes. 
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JAMES II. (continued). 

From the end of Monmouth's Rebellion, 1685 A.D., to 
the Flight of the Xing, 1688 A.D. 

Elated by his success over the rebellious Whigs, James 
began to unfold the two great objects of his reign, the 
restoration of the Roman Catholic religion in England, 
and the vesting of despotic authority in the crown. Un- 
fortunately for his plans, he was a hundred years behind 
the times. Nineteen-twentieths of the nation were firm 
Protestants, and the fate of his father ought to have 
been a warning to him not to press the royal preroga- 
tives too far. 



One of the first indications he gave of his designs was 
in the increase of the standing army. From a body of six 
thousand men it was raised to nearly twenty thousand. 
Two acts of parliament passed in the last reign were 
particularly obnoxious to the king. One was the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the other the Test Act. The first was a 
safeguard against royal tyranny, inasmuch as, whilst it 
was in force, no one could be kept in prison beyond 
a certain time without a fair and open trial By the 
second, James was prevented from placing civil and 
military offices in the hands of Roman Catholics. No 
inducements or persuasions of the king could bring 
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about the repeal of these measures. Halifax, to the great 
discontent of the community, was dismissed from office 
for refusing to give his vote for the repeal of either act 
Foiled in this attempt, James used in a wholesale 
manner a power which the crown had of dispensing with 
the operation of acts of parliament in particular cases, 
and, regardless of the Test Act, began to oust Pro- 
testant ministers, to substitute Catholics in their place, 
and to appoint over the army Catholic officers. Even 
his own brother-in-law, Rochester, Lord High Treasurer, 
and Clarendon, viceroy of Ireland, were dismissed from 
their offices simply because they were Protestants. 
James Drummond, Earl of Perth, who had newly become 
a Catholic, was intrusted with the administration of 
Scotch affairs, and Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, a 
man of infamous character, succeeded Clarendon in the 
government of Ireland. Father Petre, a Jesuit, became 
the king's most trusted confidential adviser. 

As if blind to the storm gathering about him, the king 
next attacked the Church of England. Although the 
Court of High Commission had been abolished by the 
Long Parliament in the reign of Charles I., James estab- 
lished another court with much the same powers under 
the presidency of Jeffreys, now Lord Chancellor. It was 
required by statute that the members of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge should belong to the Church 
of England. In defiance of this law, the king attempted 
to force upon Oxford Anthony Farmer as president of 
Magdalen College, whose only recommendation to the 
post was that he was of the king's religion. The fellows 
of the college stoutly resisted the appointment. At 
Cambridge the king's command to admit Alban Francis, 
a Roman Catholic, to the degree of master of arts, was 
refused. At the Charter House, the governing body, of 
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which the venerable Duke of Ormond was a member, 
refused to admit a Roman Catholic. 

The king published a Declaration of Indulgence, grant- 
ing freedom of worship to Catholics and Nonconfor- 
mists alike, in 1687 a.d. The proclamation, like that 
which Charles II. had been compelled to cancel, was 
illegal If freedom of worship was to be granted, it 
could only be done by act of parliament The great 
body of the Nonconformists refused to be bribed to 
support the king's schemes by an illegal permission to 
worship. James, with that stubborn persistence which 
characterised his career, re-issued the Declaration of In- 
dulgence in 1688 a.d. It was received coldly, and with- 
out any sensation or remark, except surprise that the 
king should have thought of publishing two declarations 
exactly alike. Irritated beyond measure at the small 
attention his proclamation received, he went the length 
of ordering that the Declaration should be read on two 
consecutive Sundays by the officiating clergyman in 
every church throughout the length and breadth of the 
kingdom. The greatest excitement prevailed among 
the clergy, but they almost unanimously refused to obey 
the order, protesting that their consciences compelled 
them. Late on the Friday evening before the eventful 
Sunday on which the Declaration was to be read for the 
first time, a petition was presented to the king, signed by 
seven bishops, imploring him, in respectful and humble 
terms, not to press the reading on the clergy. The 
signers of this memorable document were Sancroft, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lloyd of St Asaph, Turner of 
Ely, Lake of Chichester, Ken of Bath and Wells, White 
of Peterborough, and Trelawney of Bristol. The six 
bishops took the petition to the king, the Archbishop 
having been forbidden to appear at court Arrived in 
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the royal presence, the prelates knelt before the king. 
James told them to rise, observing, as he took the peti- 
tion from Lloyd, " This is my Lord of Canterbury's hand." 
" Yes, sire, his own hand," was the answer. James read 
the petition, and turning in anger to the petitioners, said, 
" This is a great surprise to me. I did not expect this 
from your Church, and especially from some of you. 
This is a standard of rebellion." " Rebellion ! " cried 
Trelawney, " for God's sake, sire, do not say so hard a 
thing of us. No Trelawney can be a rebel. Remember 
how I served your Majesty when Monmouth was in the 
West" They one and all re-echoed the same sentiments. 
James was furious. " My Declaration shall be published," 
said he. " You are trumpeters of sedition. What do you 
do here? Go to your dioceses; and see that I am 
obeyed. I will keep this paper. I will not part with it. 
I will remember you that have signed it" " God's will 
be done," said Bishop Ken, and they respectfully retired. 
When the eventful Sunday came, only four clergymen in 
the whole of London read the Declaration, and as soon 
as they began, their congregations rose and left them. 
James, full of rage at finding himself thus baffled and 
defied, resolved, at the instigation of Jeffreys, to prosecute 
the bishops who had signed the petition for libel in pub- 
lishing what he was pleased to term a seditious document. 
They were committed to the Tower. When the seven 
reverend fathers of the Church came forth under guard, 
thousands upon thousands knelt as they passed, and im- 
ploring their blessing, prayed aloud for their safety in 
this their hour of danger. 
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The very night the bishops were committed to the 
Tower, an heir was born to James, June 10th, 1688 a.d. 
His second wife, Mary of Modena, gave birth to a son, 
who was doomed to reap the bitter fruits of that seed 
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which his father was now sowing. James was to be the 
name of this child of misfortune, predestined, through 
a life of seventy-seven years, to be a wanderer and an 
outcast, branded with the name of Pretender. 

In committing the bishops to the Tower, James had 
sealed his own doom. The whole country was roused to 
a storm of passionate indignation. The king's advisers 
were aghast at the impending ruin, but James himself 
blundered on in his insane course. The bishops were 
brought before the court of the King's Bench for triaL 
On the day when the verdict was to be pronounced the 
whole of London, nay, the whole of England, was in an 
agony of suspense. At ten o'clock in the morning of 
30th June, 1688 a.d., the jury appeared in their box 
after having been locked up all night The crush of the 
crowd was terrific. Before the foreman spoke there was 
a breathless silence. Sir Samuel Astry said, " Do you 
find the defendants or any of them guilty of the misde- 
meanour whereof they are impeached, or not guilty?" 
The foreman, Sir Roger Langley, answered, "Not 
guilty ! " As the words were uttered, Halifax sprang up 
and waved his hat At that signal benches and galleries 
raised a shout In a moment ten thousand persons, who 
crowded the great hall, replied with a still louder shout, 
which made the old oak roof crack; and in another 
moment the innumerable throng without set up a third 
huzza, which was heard at Temple Bar. The boats which 
covered the Thames gave an answering cheer. A report 
as from gunpowder was heard on the water, and another, 
and another ; and so in a few moments the glad tidings 
went flying past the Savoy and the Friars to London 
Bridge and to the forest of masts below. As the news 
spread, streets and squares, market-places and coffee- 
houses, broke forth into acclamations. Yet were the 
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acclamations less strange than the weeping. For the 
feelings of men had been wound up to such a point, that 
at length the stern English nature, so little used to out- 
ward signs of emotion, gave way, and thousands sobbed 
for very joy. Meanwhile, from the outskirts of the multi- 
tude horsemen were spurring off to bear along all the 
great roads the intelligence of the victory of the Church 
and nation. On the self-same day an invitation was 
despatched from London to the Hague, asking William, 
Prince of Orange, to come over. This memorable paper 
was signed by seven great Whig chiefs, amongst whom 
was the well-known Earl of Danby. 

The army was as disaffected as the clergy and gentry, 
and James, in hopes of overawing his English troops, 
brought over large bodies of Irish /soldiers. This was 
the last and worst of all his errors. The popular indig- 
nation was fanned to a flame, and found vent in a 
seditious doggerel, called from its refrain " Lillibullero." 
All over England, from Berwick to the Land's End, this 
absurd little song was sung or whistled ; an indication of 
the widespread feeling of indignation and ridicule of the 
king's doings. 

Relying upon the invitation that had been sent him, 
William landed at Torbay with a large military force on 
the 5th of November, 1688 a.d. James, taken by sur- 
prise, and finding himself fast deserted by every man 
of influence, fled to the court of France. The throne 
was declared vacant, and then the crown was offered to 
his eldest daughter, Mary, and his nephew, William of 
Orange, February 13th, 1689 a.d. 
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On February 13, 1689 a.d., the crown of England was 
tendered to William and Mary upon certain conditions. 
These conditions were contained in the Declaration 
of Rights. In accepting the terms of that celebrated 
document, the new sovereigns acknowledged that tha 
extravagant powers claimed for the crown by the 
Stuart sovereigns were unlawful, and that the powers of 
the crown were founded on law, and not on any Divine 
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Right. Further, by acknowledging that they held the 
crown by the express wish of the nation, as signified 
by the Convention Parliament then sitting, they de- 
liberately based their title upon the general consent 
of their subjects. Such was the Great and Glorious 
Revolution. There was no shedding of blood, no pillage, 
no wild excess or license of any kind, no straining of 
furious demagogues for place and power, no overturn- 
ing of ancient and venerable institutions. The powers 
of the crown were simply declared to be derived from, 
and regulated by, the law of the land. That alone 
dealt a deathblow to all the pretensions of any would-be 
Tudor or Stuart despot. 

William III. was a prince of the blood royal of Eng- 
land, being a grandson of Charles I. (See genealogical 
table of the Stuarts.) His princely possessions and posi- 
tion as chief of the House of Orange had placed him at 
the head of the Dutch Republic in a time when that state 
was hard pressed by the ambitious Louis XIV., and in 
circumstances when it seemed as if the republic must 
succumb. But in William it possessed incomparably the 
greatest statesman and diplomatist of the period. Time 
after time he had foiled the French king, although 
backed by the best-equipped armies in Europe ; and his 
acceptance of the crown of England was only a daring 
stroke of policy, by which he intended to deal a crushing 
blow at the inordinate and grasping ambition of Louis. 
With the power both of England and Holland, William 
was changed from an overweighted antagonist, warily 
acting on the defensive, into a formidable opponent, 
watching his opportunity to strike hard and sure. 

In the second session of the first parliament sum- 
moned by William, the Declaration of Rights was put 
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into the form of a bill, which, having passed through both 
Houses, received the royal assent, and henceforth became 
known as the Bill of Rights. It ranks with Magna 
Charta and the Petition of Right as a third great land- 
mark in the development of the English Constitution, 
1689 a.d. By the Toleration Act passed in this parlia- 
ment, Nonconformists were granted freedom of worship, 
but the Catholics were still under the oppression of the 
severe laws of Elizabeth and Charles II. 

William and Mary had been acknowledged sovereigns 
by England and all Scotland, except some semi-bar- 
barous Highland clans. It was in Ireland, however, the 
cause of the exiled Stuart found most favour. Every 
Catholic there declared for King James, and many of 
the Protestants fled over the sea. Londonderry and 
Enniskillen were the only towns which held out for 
William. James landed at Kinsale in 1689 A.D., with a 
large French force, and was joined by Tyrconnel, the 
Lord Deputy. The combined forces marched north 
and laid siege to Londonderry, the great stronghold of 
the supporters of the Revolution. Colonel Robert 
Lundy, who was in charge of the garrison there, medi- 
tated yielding the town to James. When this became 
known, the whole town rose in tumult. James, con- 
fident that Lundy would yield the place into his hands, 
approached within a hundred yards of the walls with his 
staff. To his surprise the walls were covered with armed 
citizens, shouting " No surrender," and a shot from a 
cannon killed one of his staff. The royal party there- 
upon fled precipitately out of the reach of danger. Lundy 
himself was in imminent peril of being torn to pieces 
by the mob, and with difficulty escaped out of the city. 
Major Henry Baker was now elected by the citizens to take 
the command in military matters, and the Rev. George 
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Walker, the aged rector of Donaghmore, to preserve 
order amongst the inhabitants, and to give out supplies 
of rations from the stores. From the 19th of April to 
the 28th of July the citizens of Londonderry, with mis- 
erably ineffective artillery and wretched fortifications, 
defended themselves with heroic valour and determina- 
tion, and, when finally relieved, were bordering upon 
starvation. The Irish supporters of James fell back 
baffled, and their retreat was turned to utter rout when 
news came in that, three days after Londonderry had 
been relieved, the Enniskilleners, under Colonel Wolseley, 
had utterly scattered and slaughtered, at Newton-Butler, 
the army which had been despatched by James to take 
their town. 

In Scotland, the Highlanders, at the call of John 
Graham of Claverhouse, now Viscount Dundee, rose in 
favour of the ex-king. To these insurgents the mis- 
government of James was nothing. Most of those who 
gathered at the summons of Dundee were at deadly 
feud with the Earl of Argyle and his clansmen, the 
Campbells. That the Campbells supported William was 
reason enough why their foes should support James. 
At Killiecrankie, Dundee, with 3000 Camerons, Mac- 
donalds, and Macleans, sworn foes of the Campbells, 
awaited in ambush the royal army, under General 
Mackay, painfully struggling up the pass. At a signal 
the wild clansmen rose from their lair, bore back the 
troops, encumbered with baggage, and slaughtered them 
like sheep, as, in wild panic and confusion, they were 
huddled together and entangled in the narrow glen. 
The death of Dundee in the moment of victory, and the 
tempting bait offered by the plunder of the baggage- 
waggons, broke up the ranks of the Highlanders, and 
their victorious troops, instead of following up their 
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advantage, returned to their mountain fastnesses laden 
with spoiL Three years after, the deadly feud between 
the Campbells and Macdonalds found vent in an act of 
fiendish barbarity known as the Massacre of Glencoe. 
A body of the clan of Argyle, nearly all Campbells, were 
quartered upon the Macdonalds of Glencoe, and hos- 
pitably received. When all suspicion was lulled, they 
suddenly rose in the middle of the night and massacred 
nearly every member of that division of the latter clan, 
in 1692 a.d. 

It was not till late in the year 1689 a.d. that William 
found his hands free to turn his attention to James in 
Ireland. In the autumn of that year he despatched 
Schomberg, one of his foreign friends, and esteemed the 
first soldier in Europe, to oppose the ex-king. Schomberg 
required all his military skill to maintain his position till 
William himself landed at Carrickfergus on the 14 th of 
June, 1690 a.d. He was anxious to bring on an action as 
soon as possible, and on the 1st of July, on the banks of 
the Boyne, near Drogheda, a decisive battle was fought. 
William forced the passage of the river under a heavy 
cannonade, and routed the forces of James. The fight 
was a hot one. The Irish fought with characteristic 
daring and dash. Schomberg was slain in a cavalry 
charge, and the king himself was wounded. James fled 
at the first indication of defeat and took ship for France. 
The fall of Drogheda followed the battle of the Boyne. 
The broken army of James re-formed in Limerick. 
This place Tyrconnel and Count Lauzun, who com- 
manded the French contingent, pronounced incapable 
of being defended, and they retired to Galway. But 
the spirit of the Irish Catholics was aroused, and 
under Patrick Sarsfield they stood at bay behind the 
feeble fortifications of the city. William rapidly ap- 
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proached, expecting an easy victory, but Sarsfield showed 
himself a general of consummate skill and daring. By 
a brilliant sortie the Irish commander captured the 
English artillery, and with such determination did his 
troops repel every assault, that William was reluctantly 
compelled to raise the siege and return to England The 
next year reinforcements came from France under St. 
Ruth, and the supporters of the ex-king again determined 
to risk a general action. At Aughrim they were utterly 
routed by William's general, Ginkell, and a second time 
sought refuge in Limerick. This time the city was 
captured after a siege of six weeks; and by a treaty 
known as the Pacification of Limerick, William became 
the acknowledged king of Ireland. Sarsfield and 12,000 
Irish went into voluntary exile and took service under 
the king of France, in 1691 a.d. 

War had been declared with France upon the accession 
of William. It could not be otherwise. Louis and 
William had been at enmity for years, and it was dis- 
astrous for Louis's plans that William had been elected 
King of England. The English king was no longer a 
mere tool and pensioner, but an independent monarch 
and a powerful antagonist. In 1690 a.d. Arthur Her- 
bert, Earl of Torrington, who was then in command of 
the English fleet, had suffered a severe defeat off Beachy 
Head from the French, commanded by Admiral Tour- 
ville, who, fortunately for the country, did not follow up 
his success, for the English coast was at his mercy. 
And not only had Torrington suffered defeat, but he 
had brought down upon himself everlasting disgrace, by 
selfishly letting the whole brunt of the fight fall upon 
his brave Dutch allies. In 1692 A.D., however, this 
great national dishonour was wiped out, and the naval 
glory of the country retrieved by the battle of La Hogue. 
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Off the coast of Brittany Admiral Edward Russell inflicted 
a severe defeat on the French navy under the same 
commander, and after five days 1 hard fighting, terminated 
the engagement in the bay of La Hogue, by destroying 
a French squadron, under the fire of the shore batteries 
and in sight of a French army. This was the first great 
check given to the arms of Louis XIV., and the first 
great success which the English had gained over the 
French since Agincourt. 

By the advice of the Earl of Sunderland, William 
chose his ministers from the party which then formed 
the majority in the House of Commons, the Whigs. He 
appointed as his ministers Edward Russell, whom we have 
seen victor at La Hogue, Lord Somers, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Charles Montague, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Thomas Wharton, afterwards Lord Wharton. These 
men were the recognised leaders and organisers of the 
Whig party, and till the reign of George I., whether in 
or out of office, they carried with them the votes of the 
Whigs. The Junto was the name given to this body of 
advisers, and it was the nearest approach as yet to a 
modern cabinet. The year 1694 a.d. saw the Bank of 
England established by Charles Montague, acting upon 
the advice and plan of William Paterson, a Scotch 
financier. The same year the Queen died, and William 
ruled thenceforth alone. 

In 1695 a.d. the press was rendered free of Govern- 
ment interference or censorship. There was formerly an 
act by which printing-presses required to be licensed, and 
were put under the supervision of Government officers, 
but this act, having only been temporary, was not renewed ; 
after having run its term it expired. It is a strange 
thing that so momentous an event was scarcely noticed 
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at the time. No one then seemed to realise the import- 
ance to society of the press being free or restrained. 
The Licensing Act was allowed to drop, simply because 
it was inconvenient, not because any one was impressed 
with the benefits of a free press. 

William Paterson, who had suggested to Montague 
the establishing of the Bank of England, now came for- 
ward in Scotland with a gigantic scheme of founding 
a colony at the Isthmus of Darien. The position he 
represented was admirably adapted as an emporium for 
the trade from the East Indies and China. All the 
varied products of the East would find their way thence 
to Scotland ; Edinburgh and Glasgow would become 
like Venice and Genoa. The scheme was taken up with 
feverish excitement Shares were subscribed for to the 
amount of ^400,000, which meant at that time nearly 
the whole available capital of the country. Scotland 
could at this time as easily afford to lose forty millions 
as in those days this less than half a million. It was a 
miserable failure. In August, 1699 a.d., the ships left 
with colonists flushed with anticipations of success; a 
few months after, some stragglers returned to tell of 
fever, starvation, quarrellings, an unendurable climate, 
and attacks by Spaniards. 

The death of Anne's only surviving child, the Duke 
of Gloucester, made it a matter of imperative necessity 
to provide for the succession of the crown in the event 
of the deaths of William and Anne. By the Act of 
Settlement, passed in 1701 a.d., the crown was entailed 
on the nearest Protestant heirs, namely, the heirs of 
Sophia of Brunswick, grand-daughter of James I. 

By the Treaty of Ryswick, 1697 a.d., the long struggle 
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between William and Louis had come to a temporary 
close. It was not long, however, before the clouds of 
war orfce more began to bank up on the horizon. 
Charles II. of Spain was hourly expected to die. There 
were two claimants for his dominions, the Dauphin of 
France, and Leopold, Emperor of Germany. William 
was strongly averse to either candidate obtaining such 
a vast preponderance of power, and wished to see the 
Spanish crown bestowed on Charles, Archduke of 
Austria, second son of the Emperor. When the King 
of Spain was on his deathbed, he bequeathed the crown 
to neither of these, but to Philip, Duke of Anjou, the 
second son of the Dauphin. 

William was outwitted, for Louis had thus obtained 
the Spanish monarchy for his own grandson. The 
English, though strongly averse to engage in a war 
of interference, were compelled, by the hostile attitude 
of Louis, who now proclaimed James, the Pretender, 
king, to declare war, August 1701 a.d. The king's 
rapidly failing health compelled him to intrust the com- 
mand of his troops in the war of the Spanish Succession 
to the Earl of Marlborough. On the 20th of February, 
1702 a.d., William was thrown from his horse and broke 
his collar-bone. The accident, which to one in health 
would have been trifling, proved too much for the king, 
already reduced to a very low stage of debility. He 
gradually sank, and died on Sunday, the 8th of March. 
On the 1 6th of the preceding September, the ex-king 
James had died at Louis XIV. 's palace of St. Germains. 
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Anne had always personally disliked the late king and 
his junto of Whig advisers. The great Tory leaders, 
Marlborough, Godolphin, Robert Harley, and Henry St. 
John, had her confidence. The views of Marlborough, 
however, were changing. -After his appointment to the 
command of the English forces in the war of the Spanish 
Succession, he found that he had to rely on the Whig 
party for enthusiastic support in the prosecution of the 
war. The Whigs strongly advocated carrying it on, 
while the Tories were as strongly opposed to it. The 
object of the war was to preserve the liberties of Europe 
and to reduce the exorbitant power of France. With 
that object the late king, William III., had formed what 
was known as the Grand Alliance. The powers thus 
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united were England, Holland, and Germany, and the 
immediate object of the alliance was to remove Philip of 
Anjou, Louis's grandson, from the throne of Spain, and 
place in his stead Charles, Archduke of Austria, second 
son of the Emperor. Before detailing the steps in this 
war, it will be interesting to sketch the career of the 
great man who formed the most prominent figure in it. 

John Churchill, better known as the Duke of Marl- 
borough, was born in 1650 A.D., and was therefore now 
fifty-two years of age. He was the son of a poor 
cavalier knight. Through the influence of James, Duke 
of York, he obtained a commission in the foot guards, 
and served for five years with his regiment under that 
celebrated master of the art of war, Marshal Turenne. 
The young officer was a man of handsome figure, of 
singularly captivating and conciliatory manners, and had 
even at this early age given evidence of extraordinary 
military talents. During the stormy days of the Exclu- 
sion Bill, when the Duke of York was in exile from 
his brother's court, Churchill was a staunch adherent, 
and when brighter days dawned for the Duke he was 
rewarded with a Scotch peerage, and the colonelcy of the 
first or Royal Dragoons. His wife, whose maiden name 
had been Sarah Jennings, a court beauty, was appointed 
to a post in the household of the Princess Anne, younger 
daughter of James, and now Queen of England. At the 
battle of Sedgemoor, Lord Churchill, then a general, was 
in reality the victor, though the honour fell to Feversham, 
his senior in command. In 1688 a.d., when the Prince 
of Orange landed, Churchill deserted his royal master 
and benefactor, and crossed over to William, taking with 
him the Princess Anne, over whom he and his wife 
possessed unbounded influence. William III., although 
bound to acknowledge Churchill's surpassing genius, 
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never liked or trusted him, but, nevertheless, the ser- 
vices he had rendered in establishing the Revolution were 
rewarded with the title of Earl of Marlborough. 

Such was the man who now took command of the 
English and Dutch troops in the war which the Grand 
Alliance was waging against France. His position was 
not an easy one. His army was composed of English, 
Dutch, Hanoverian, Danish, Wurtembergian, and Aus- 
trian forces, each jealous of the other, and in pursuit of 
private interests of its own ; and with this motley host he 
had to face the single-purposed and well-directed victori- 
ous troops of France. But the genius of the Duke, for he 
had lately attained that rank, rose superior to all tram- 
mels, and at Blenheim in 1704 a.d. he inflicted a crush- 
ing defeat on the French and Bavarians, commanded by 
Marshal Tallard: 12,000 of the enemy were slain, and 
the whole of the right wing, to the number of 14,000, 
was, by Marlborough's splendid strategy, coerced into 
such a position that it surrendered at discretion. To 
France this was a terrible blow, not so much in the 
actual loss of troops as in the loss of prestige. Hitherto 
the French had been looked upon as invincible in war, 
but now the spell was broken. Marlborough received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and what was 
more pleasing to his avaricious nature, the magnificent 
estate of Woodstock and a splendid mansion, called 
Blenheim Palace in honour of his great victory. In the 
second campaign thereafter, that is, in 1706 a.d., the 
Duke utterly routed Marshal Villeroi at Ramillies, in a 
battle that was over in less than two hours : 15,000 
French were killed, and the whole of the baggage and 
ordnance fell into the hands of the victors. In 
1708 a. d., at Oudenarde, the Duke of Vendome shared 
the fate of Tallard and Villeroi in daring to oppose the 
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terrible Englishman. Broken by defeat after defeat, 
Louis offered humble terms of peace, but they were 
rejected ; and so, driven to bay, he risked another great 
engagement at Malplaquet, 1709 a.d. Here the irrepres- 
sible French, eager to regain their lost credit and position, 
fought with such steady bravery, that although Marl- 
borough certainly gained the day, it was at the cost of 
losing 24,000 men, while the French lost only 1 2,000. 

Flanders and Germany were not the only scenes of 
this war. At sea, Admiral George ~ Rooke destroyed a 
Spanish fleet and made large booty in the harbour of 
Vigo in Spain; while, in the same summer, Admiral 
Benbow, commander of the English squadron in the 
West Indies, got the better of a French fleet against 
desperate odds. Several of his captains had deserted 
him, but he fought on with bulldog pertinacity for five 
days, and at last succeeded in making his way into 
Kingston, Jamaica. His ship was just able to float 
when it entered the harbour, and he himself had to be 
carried ashore with one leg shot away, an arm almost 
gone, and his face dreadfully torn with the splinter of 
a spar. Of the captains who so basely deserted him, 
two were tried by court-martial, condemned and shot, 
one was cashiered, and another died before trial, 1702 
a.d. In 1704 a.d. Admiral Sir George Rooke did a 
great feat He landed a force of marines and sailors, 
and easily stormed Gibraltar, which, through the negli- 
gence of the Spaniards, had been left almost undefended. 
Thus that famous fortress fell into the hands of the 
English, who have ever since held it. In 1705 a.d., the 
Earl of Peterborough, a somewhat eccentric though 
dashing soldier, having embarked with a body of troops 
on board a fleet commanded by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
proceeded to the coast of Catalonia, where he succeeded 
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in capturing Barcelona, and in having Charles, the Arch- 
duke, acknowledged king by the Spanish provinces of 
Valencia and Catalonia. 

The expense attending the victory of Malplaquet, and 
the opposition of the Tories, brought about the close of 
the war of the Spanish Succession. Harley and St. John, 
the leaders of the Tory party, were enabled to force on 
the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 A.D. This treaty was far 
too favourable to Louis, considering the advantages the 
English had over him, but it little mattered to the factious 
Tories what the honour of their country demanded, if they 
could deal a blow at Marlborough and the Whigs. 

While Marlborough was gaining his brilliant but fruit- 
less victories on the Continent, there occurred at home 
an event the importance of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate. In 1707 England and Scotland were made 
one nation by the Act of Union. Though these two 
countries had been under a single sovereign for 104 
years, they were, nevertheless, as distinct as when they 
had each their own, and had little in commoa They 
were different in their national character, their social 
institutions, their civic regulations, their forms of wor- 
ship, and even religious sentiment to some extent, while 
in material prosperity the one was rich and the other 
poor. The Act of Union, though bitterly opposed by 
many, especially by Scotchmen, has been productive 
on all hands of unmixed good. By the Act of Union 
England and Scotland agreed to recognise the heir of 
Sophia of Hanover as the heir to the throne of the 
united nation of Great Britain; they were both to be 
bound by the acts of the English parliament, to which 
Scotland was to send representatives, and the Scotch 
were to retain their national form of religion and their 
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courts of justice, and to be placed on the same footing 
in regard to trade and navigation as their English fellow- 
subjects. 

The fall of Marlborough, and the consequent conclu- 
sion of the war by the peace of Utrecht, was the work of 
the Tory party. The Tories had long viewed with envy 
the enormous influence which the Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough held over the Queen. Indeed, the Queen, 
who was an easy-going woman of small capacity, was for 
years nothing but a humble admiring satellite of the 
clever and imperious Duchess. At the request of the 
Queen all ceremony was dropped between them, that 
their intercourse might be unrestrained. Anne adopted 
the name of Mrs. Morley and the Duchess that of Mrs. 
Freeman. A word from her beloved Freeman was 
sufficient to influence the Queen in any direction. As 
time wore on, however, Anne's dull nature began to feel 
and slightly resent the overbearing tyranny of Lady 
Marlborough. At length a lady named Abigail Hill, a 
kinswoman of the Duchess of Marlborough, and also 
distantly connected with Harley, was appointed to a 
position of some honour in the Queen's household. She 
became a great favourite of Anne, who honoured her by 
attending her wedding, when she was afterwards married 
to Mr. Masham, a courtier. This lady quite supplanted 
the Duchess in the Queen's affections, and under the 
secret direction of Harley used all her influence to 
prejudice the Queen against the Marlboroughs. Just at 
this time an event happened to strengthen Harley's 
hands, by showing that the popular feeling was strongly 
against Marlborough and the Whigs. One Dr. Sache- 
verell preached at St. Paul's, on the 5th of November 
1 7 10, a sermon before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of London. The sermon was a virulent attack upon the 
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Whig Government, of which Godolphin, formerly a Tory, 
now Lord Treasurer, Somers, President of the Council, 
and Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, were members. 
The preacher went so far as to cast reflections on the 
principles of the Revolution. The ministers were un- 
fortunately ill-advised enough to impeach him, and he 
was condemned by the House of Lords to suspend 
preaching for three years. At that time the popular 
feeling, especially in London, was hotly Tory. The 
Act of Settlement had gone out of favour, and the feel- 
ings of the country in prospect of the accession of a 
German heir to the throne were far from ardent, nay, 
the most violent of the Tories ventured openly to express 
a wish for the return of the exiled Stuarts. The Whig 
ministry were forced to yield to the storm, and Harley 
and St. John came into office. The ministry of which 
they were the leaders were the sworn enemies of the 
Marlboroughs and the war of the Spanish Succession. 
The Duchess was dismissed from court, the Duke was 
discharged from his command, and found guilty of 
peculation in the army administration, and the war was 
concluded, as we have before seen, by the peace of 
Utrecht, 17 13 a.d. 

The next year Harley, who had been created. Earl of 
Oxford, and St. John, who was now Viscount Boling- 
broke, quarrelled, and Oxford was compelled to resign 
the office of Lord High Treasurer. 

The days of the Queen were fast drawing to an end. 
Her constitution, which had never been robust, gave 
signs of breaking up, and on the 1st of August, 1714 a.d., 
she expired at Kensington. She was by this time a widow, 
her husband, Prince George of Denmark, having died six 
years before ; and although she had been the mother of a 
large family, not one of her children survived her. 
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Ben Jonson was a contemporary of Shakespeare, and 
in his own age he was regarded as second only to the 
" Immortal Bard" The two were personally acquainted, 
and were both members of the " Mermaid," one of the 
oldest clubs in the city, where the poets, wits, and 
courtiers in the days of the Great Queen used to con- 
gregate. As a poet, Jonson possessed admirable taste 
and true poetic feeling, and his well-known play of 
"Every Man in his Humour? written when he was 
twenty-two, is the earliest great domestic comedy in the 
language, the first, that is, to represent, in any classic 
fashion on the stage, the play cf the "humours" of 
ordinary men and women in contemporary English 
life. 

John Milton, the immortal author of "Paradise 
Lost,' was born in London, and to St. PauPs School, 
together with Christ's College, Cambridge, belongs the 
honour of having presided over the early development 
of the genius of that illustrious poet Though by nature 
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and culture connected more with the cathedral than the 
conventicle, he was all his life a Puritan, and he conse- 
crated much of his literary ability and profound scholar- 
ship to the defence of the Puritan side. In 1649 a.d. 
he was appointed to the distinguished position of Latin 
secretary to Cromwell and the Parliament. Three 
years after he had to endure the terrible affliction of 
blindness. After the Restoration, Milton, like other 
distinguished Puritans, fell upon evil days. From that 
time the remainder of his life was passed in retirement, 
where he consummated his fame by the mighty epic of 
"Paradise Lost/' which is, in the words of Dryden, 
" undoubtedly one of the greatest, most noble, and most 
sublime poems which either the age or the nation 
produced." 

John Bunyan was of ignoble birth, and received no 
education, but his strong religious feelings and fervid 
imagination, fed by perpetual study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, enabled him to put forth to the world that won- 
derful and beautiful allegory, .the "Pilgrim's Progress." 
Read at first only by the lower classes, it was not till 
more than a century after the death of its author that 
its beauties were recognised by alL With alterations to 
suit differences of religious views, it is now translated 
into nearly every language in Europe, and read with 
more or less of sympathy by alL His life was an event- 
ful one: first a tinker, then a trooper, and afterwards 
a Baptist preacher. As a preacher his power was very 
great, and amongst the Nonconformists of Bedford, 
where he lived and laboured, his zeal and eloquence 
brought forth earnest fruits. Thousands crowded to 
hear his vigorous addresses, embellished as they were 
with an imagery admirably suited to the bulk of his 
listeners. Soon after the Restoration he was imprisoned 
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in Bedford gaol for refusing to conform to the Act of 
Uniformity, which required all clergymen to use the 
Book of Common Prayer. He remained in prison 
twelve years, and it is to the hours of seclusion there 
accorded to him we owe that matchless allegory, the 
reading of which has since solaced so many, as the 
writing of it must have solaced him then. In 1688 a.d. 
he distinguished himself by strenuous opposition to the 
Declaration of Indulgence proclaimed by James II. 
Like many other prominent dissenting clergymen, he 
clearly saw that the design of the king in offering the 
indulgence was rather a bait to entrap, than a concession 
to the principles of religious toleration. 

From the death of Milton till 1700 a.d., John Dryden 
was the prominent figure in English literature. He was 
not only the greatest English poet of his time, but he 
was the only poet There were certainly a few writers 
of poetry contemporary with him, but their works are 
either steeped in the profligacy of the time, or are of little 
poetic merit This superiority of Dryden was fully 
acknowledged even in his own time. At JVi/Ps Coffee- 
Ifousey the favourite haunt of the men of learning, wits, 
and statesmen of the day, Dryden reigned supreme. 
His word in the matter of books and writers was law. 
Dryden was not only a poet, playing with his own fancies 
merely; he was a man of the world, and interested 
greatly in the stirring politics of his time. His poem 
of Absalom and Achitophel, the greatest satire of modern 
times, was purely political, and was based on events 
connected with the Exclusion BilL Absalom was Mon- 
mouth, the favourite son of Charles II. ; Achitophel was 
the crafty Earl of Shaftesbury. Upon the accession of 
James II. Dryden became a Roman Catholic, and wrote 
his celebrated poem of the " Hind and Panther." The 
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Church of Rome is represented as a milk-white hind, 
and the Church of England as a beautiful spotted panther, 
bent, with other animals typical of different sects, upon 
the destruction of the hind. In the next reign, that of 
William III., he was dismissed from the post of laureate, 
to retain which, some say, he had sold his conscience by 
adopting the religion of James. 
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CHAPTER XL V J II. 



SOCIAL NOTES. 

STUART PERIOD. 
Population— Army and Police— Navy— Press. 

The population of England has increased fourfold since 
the days of Charles II., and nowhere has the increase 
been so rapid as in the northern counties. Many 
causes tended to keep those counties in a backward state 
for centuries. The climate was more rigorous and the 
soil less fertile than the favoured southern counties. 
They were, before the union of the crowns, at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, perpetually ravaged by 
the wars between England and Scotland, which, while 
interfering little with the south, told heavily on the 
northern border. The hostile national feeling generated 
by these wars begat a class of Scotch and English free- 
booters, who not only deemed it no wrong, but a proud 
feat of arms to ravage each other's territory in time of 
peace, and carry off corn and cattle, and even men and 
women. If the raid was committed by the Scotch, the 
Government at Edinburgh, instead of punishing the rob- 
bers, rather sympathised with them as fellow-countrymen 
who had justly spoiled their hereditary foes. Nor was 
the English Government a whit more inclined to punish 
those on their side of the Border who had carried off 
the cattle and fired the ricks of the Scotch Border lairds. 
This state of affairs developed a formidable class of 
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bandits, known as moss-troopers, who in their depre- 
dations were sometimes not careful to distinguish Scotch 
from English, provided they saw the chance of a good 
prize. Even as late as the eighteenth century despera- 
does of this class continued to infest the Border, and 
bloodhounds were kept to track them to their lairs, and 
every farmhouse was strongly built and loopholed for 
musketry in case of a sudden attack. The settled state 
of the Border brought about by the union of England 
and Scotland in Anne's reign gave scope and encourage- 
ment to the cultivation of a great extent of land formerly 
neglected, and induced the over-crowded southern coun- 
ties to send their surplus population to the north. 
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After all, however, the great increase of population in 
the northern counties is chiefly due to the vast stores 
of mineral wealth in coal and iron which have there been 
opened up. Manufactures and an enormous foreign 
trade have followed in the wake of the discovery of iron 
for making machinery, and of coal for driving it. The 
great manufacturing county of Lancashire alone has 
from this cause increased its population ninefold, and 
Liverpool contains fifty times as many people now as it 
did in the time of the Stuarts ; while as for the cities 
of the south, London, which now contains very nearly 
four million people, did not in the days of the Great 
Plague number more than half a million ; and Bristol, 
which was then the largest city in the kingdom next to 
the metropolis, did not contain probably more than 
30,000. 



There was no word more dreadful to the ears of the 
Tudor or the Stuart sovereigns than rebellion or sedition. 
And this dread sprang from the conscious weakness of 
the Government. It had no army and no police force 
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with which either to enforce its laws or curb the turbu- 
lent If we except the short time when England was 
under the military despotism of Oliver Cromwell, there 
was no standing army in the country till the reign of 
Charles IL The first regiments in the service were 
what are now known as the Coldstream Guards and the 
First Foot Guards. Before that time the Government 
was absolutely dependent upon the local county gentle- 
men, acting under the Lord-Lieutenant and Deputy- 
Lieutenant of each county, to put down any rising, and 
the only force at command to repel an invasion was the 
Militia. As for police protection, there was none. A 
few old men in each city, known as watchmen, patrolled 
the streets and cried the hour. When, in the night, as 
very frequently happened, the clash of swords and fierce 
oaths told of a street quarrel, or a man beset by drunken 
bullies, the citizens on either side of the street either 
remained calmly in bed, or at most flung open a window 
and called, "Watch! watch!" the watchman the while 
timidly skulking somewhere till the trouble was over. 
When all was quiet, he would come forth with his 
lantern, and turn its light on some unhappy victim of a 
drunken riot or premeditated murder, weltering, it might 
be, in his blood, while the footfall of his murderers was 
still only dying away in the distance. Although a stand- 
ing army was a matter of abhorrence to an Englishman, 
the navy was his special pride ever since the days of 
Drake, Howard, and the Armada. Notwithstanding its 
great success against the Spaniards, Dutch, and French, 
the mode of its management seems strange to modern 
ideas. In the time of the Stuarts it was not thought at 
all necessary for a captain to know anything of naval 
matters. There were even great admirals who knew, 
indeed, a ship when they saw it, but beyond that very 
little of the details. Prince Rupert, who held high 
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command in the navy in the Dutch war of Charles II. , 
was a cavalry officer, and Monk, Duke of Albemarle, had 
been one of Oliver Cromweirs generals. " Left wheel," 
shouted he, amidst the laughter of the crew, when he 
wanted the vessel to change its course. Command of a 
ship, or of a company in a regiment, was a reward given 
and honour bestowed quite irrespectively of the qualifica- 
tions of the recipient for the post. William III., while the 
guest of Sir William Temple, used occasionally to play 
chess and talk with that gentleman's secretary, a poor 
Irish scholar, whose position in the house was something 
like that of a menial. One day his Majesty, being in 
high good-humour, asked the secretary if he would like 
a captain's commission in a cavalry regiment. That 
poor student was afterwards the celebrated Jonathan 
Swift, Dean of St Patrick's. 

There is, perhaps, nothing by which the England 
of the nineteenth century is distinguished so much 
from the England of the seventeenth as the marvellous 
activity of the press. In the days of the Stuarts there 
were not so many books to be found in the stately home 
of a wealthy country gentleman as are now seen in the 
cottage of a poor farm-labourer. Ten or a dozen old 
volumes of theology formed the library of a country 
gentleman. In the reign of Charles II. there was no 
approach to a daily paper in London. Fly-sheets were 
issued once or twice a week, but they either contained 
little news, or were, like the " London Gazette " in the 
reign of James II., merely organs of the Government 
The appetite for news was satisfied, amongst the country 
gentry, by what was known as the " News-Letter." Some 
writer in London, who was acquainted with what was 
going on, wrote for pay a long letter to a gentleman in 
the country, and this letter was passed from hand to 
hand round the district. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 



GEORGE I. 

1714 to 1727 A.D. 

George I. succeeds to the Crown . 1714 

Great Jacobite Rebellion . 1715 

Septennial Bill 1716 

South Sea Company .... 1720 
Ministry of Sir Robert Walpole 

begins 1721 

Death of George 1 1727 

The title by which George, Elector of Hanover, became 
George I. of England was based upon an Act of Parlia- 
ment, the Act of Settlement. Though a lineal descen- 
dant of the royal house of Stuart, he was the farthest 
removed from the eldest branch. James, the Pretender, 
son of the ill-fated James II., the representative of the 
eldest line, was an exile in France ; but though exiled, 
his supporters in England, or Jacobites ', as they were 
called, were numerous and powerful. Robert Harley, 
Earl of Oxford, Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, 
and the Duke of Ormond would gladly have seen the 
old line restored, in place of the German prince whose 
succession the Whigs, or supporters of the Revolution, 
were so bent upon securing. 

Immediately upon the death of Anne, George I. was 
proclaimed king, and for some time all parties seemed 
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to accept the fact with quiet acquiescence. The newly- 
crowned monarch was in no hurry to leave his ancestral 
dominions of Hanover, and it was not till six weeks 
after the death of Anne that he landed in England, 
accompanied by his eldest son and a suite of Germans. 
He was over fifty years of age, and could not speak 
a word of English, nor did he to the day of his death 
take any great interest in the affairs of his new kingdom. 
Hanover occupied a much more prominent place in his 
thoughts than England. This utter ignorance, on his 
part, of the English language and English affairs was, 
however, productive of the most important results. The 
king was forced of necessity to intrust the entire govern- 
ment of the country in the hands of his ministers, and 
from his time it has been the accepted theory of govern- 
ment in England that it is the advisers of the crown, and 

* 

not the king, who are responsible to parliament for the 
royal acts. 

The king selected as his first advisers the leaders of 
the Whig party. Three members of the famous Whig 
junto of William Ill's reign took office — the Earl of 
Sunderland, Montague, Earl of Halifax, and the Earl 
of Wharton. The great Whig noble, the Duke of Argyle, 
was appointed commander-in-chief for Scotland. The 
late Tory ministers of Anne, Oxford, Bolingbroke, and 
Ormond, were impeached. Bolingbroke and Ormond 
fled to the Continent, but Oxford determined to abide 
the worst, and his determination was well-advised, for 
after some hot discussion the charges were abandoned. 

Though the accession of George had taken place with- 
out opposition, the general feeling of the common people 
and country gentlemen was in favour of the return of 
the exiled house. This feeling was fomented to a great 
extent by the clergy ; and to such a pitch did the dis- 
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affection rise, that in 1715 a. d. the majority of English- 
men would have hailed the restoration of the Stuarts. 
There was, however, no organisation among the Jacobite 
party, and no guiding spirits to direct the current of 
popular feeling. On the other hand, the majority of the 
House of Commons were Whigs and upholders of the 
Revolution and Act of Settlement, while some of the 
most powerful nobles in the kingdom were sworn foes 
to Stuart rule. The noble families of the Campbells, 
Manners, Russells, Grenvilles, Bentincks, and Osbornes 
would have been ruined by a second Stuart restoration, 
so important a part had they played in enthroning and 
upholding William of Orange. 

All this critical time, James, the Pretender, was, with 
the assistance of Louis XIV. of France, organising an 
expedition for the recovery of his ancestral throne, when 
the death of the great French king, which occurred in 
the interim, gave a rude shock to all his plans and 
expectations, for the Duke of Orleans, the Regent during 
the minority of Louis XV., accorded him but cold sup- 
port. The attempt was nevertheless made. The Earl 
of Mar roused those Highland clans who were at feud 
with the Campbells of Argyle, and soon had 6000 dash- 
ing but unreliable guerilla troops at his command. Mar 
wanted, however, the peculiar genius of Montrose and 
Dundee. He remained inactive till Argyle was able to 
gather a royalist force and defeat him at Sheriffmuir, 
November 13, 1 7 15 a.d. On the same day several Border 
nobles and gentlemen, who had declared for the Pre- 
tender, were defeated with their tenants and retainers at 
Preston. Amongst those who were ill-advised enough 
to join in this rebellion were the Earl of Derwentwater, 
Lord Kenmure, the Earls of Nithsdale, Wintoun, Carn- 
wath, and Mr. Foster. Notwithstanding this disastrous 
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beginning, the Pretender and the Duke of Ormond set 
sail from France. Ormond landed in Devonshire, but 
finding nobody willing to join him, retired to France 
again. The Pretender entered Dundee with some state 
and amidst great enthusiasm, but the approach of Argyle 
put an end to his hopes, and a month afterwards he 
quietly abandoned his followers and took ship for France. 
Upon the failure of the insurrection the rebels were 
treated with great lenity. The Lords Derwentwater and 
Kenmu/e, however, were executed as ringleaders, and in 
all about twenty-six of the more determined Jacobites 
were put to death. This moderation forms a marked 
contrast to the ferocious severity with which James II. 
had treated Monmouth's unfortunate followers. This 
great Jacobite rising is frequently known as " The Fif- 
teen," to distinguish it from a still more formidable 
attempt thirty years after. 

In the reign of William IIL the term of parliament 
had been limited to three years by a Triennial Bill, but 
in the disturbed state of the country, and considering the 
strong Jacobite feeling fhat prevailed at the time, the 
advisers of George recommended that this term should 
be extended to seven years, in order that, before the next 
general election, the country might be in a calmer state. 
As the majority of the present parliament were Whigs, 
an act was passed called the Septennial Act, with little 
opposition, in 1 716 a. d. 

The ambitious schemes of the House of Bourbon again 
involved Europe in a general war. Philip V. of Spain, 
grandson of Louis XIV., attempted to recover the 
Italian portions of the Spanish Empire which had been 
taken from him by the Treaty of Utrecht To oppose 
him, England, France, now governed by the Regent 
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Orleans, Holland, and Germany formed the Quadruple 
Alliance. In the war which ensued, Admiral Byng 
destroyed a Spanish fleet off Cape Fassaro, in 1718 a.d. 
The next year, Philip finding himself unable to cope 
with the powerful coalition of states opposed to him, 
renounced his plans, and peace was made. 

In 1720 a.d., one of those feverish frenzies for 
speculation which periodically attack and infect pros- 
perous countries like a plague, visited England. Ever 
since the days of Elizabeth, South America had been 
regarded by the English as a perfect mine of wealth, 
and the zeal .with which the Spaniards had striven 
to maintain a monopoly of trade in those parts had 
tended to foster the prevailing idea. Notwithstanding 
the opposition to be anticipated from Spain, a com- 
pany was formed, known as the South Sea Company, 
having for its object the extension of trade in the 
forbidden direction. A monopoly was purchased from 
the Government at an enormous price, and the whole 
country was, as it were, possessed with the insane desire 
to purchase shares in this new venture. Every one, from 
the cabinet minister to the poor clergyman's widow, strove 
to be secure of an interest in a company which was to 
make the fortune of all its shareholders. The whole 
influence of the Government of the day was given to the 
scheme, and it assumed the air and stability of a great 
state transaction. Hundred-pound shares rose to the 
value of one thousand pounds. Other smaller companies 
sprang up, having for their object all sorts of transactions. 
The country was wild for speculation. One man alone 
in the general excitement gave forth a note of warning, 
and that man was Sir Robert Walpole. At last, as was 
inevitable, the great crash came. The panic was terrible, 
and thousands were suddenly plunged from affluence to 
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poverty, and thousands more from poverty to starvation. 
The ministry of the day was fiercely attacked for the 
part they had taken in the wretched transaction. For 
years and years after, the day of the failure of the South 
Sea Company, or the Bursting of the South Sea Bubble, 
as it was called, was a black day from which many au 
English household dated its ruin. 

The fall of the ministry upon the failure of the South 
Sea Company brought Sir Robert Walpole into power, and 
for twenty-one years he held the reins of government. 
Sir Robert Walpole was born in the latter part of the 
reign of Charles II., and inherited a considerable estate 
in Norfolk. Like most of the country gentlemen of his 
time, he was no scholar ; and so ignorant was he of the 
history of his own country, that it is said when the names 
of Dudley and Empson happened to be mentioned in a 
debate, he had to ask a friend who sat near who these 
gentlemen were. Notwithstanding his ignorance of books, 
he was, however, a sound practical man of business, who 
thoroughly understood the king, the House of Commons, 
and the temper of the English people. What strikes 
modern ears as the strangest part of his administration 
was the wholesale bribery which he made use of to 
obtain votes of members of parliament. In the British 
parliament of to-day, a minister who offered a member 
two hundred guineas for a vote would be regarded as 
little short of a lunatic, and his offer would be rejected 
with scorn; yet a hundred and fifty years ago such 
bribes were not uncommon, and, worse still, were not re- 
garded as stamping either giver or receiver with infamy. 
Walpole's prudence and vigilance kept the disaffected 
Jacobites under control ; and after Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester, was deprived of his see and banished, that; 
party languished into feebleness for want of a leader. 
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In 1723 a.d., Sir Robert Walpole's Government 
granted a patent to William Wood to manufacture a 
^ioojooo's worth of pence and half-pence for Ireland. 
Although the coins were good, there was a great pre- 
judice amongst the populace against taking them. On 
this occasion, Swift, Dean of St. Patrick's, espoused the 
cause of the populace, and wrote the celebrated Drapier 
letters. Yielding to this absurd popular cry, Walpole, 
rather than endanger his position, withdrew the " Wood's 
halfpence," as they were called 

In the summer of 1727 a.d., George I. was seized 
with a fit of apoplexy, while travelling to Hanover. He 
was carried, insensible, to Osnabriick, the residence of 
his brother, and there expired 
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Although the new king had, while Prince of Wales, 
felt a personal dislike to Walpole, nevertheless, when he 
ascended the throne, the tact and judgment evinced 
by that minister, combined with the favour of Queen 
Caroline, secured his continuance in office, and for 
the next fifteen years Sir Robert controlled the destinies 
of England. The influence of the Queen was so great 
with her husband, that she must be regarded as acting 
throughout a prominent part in the administration of the 
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government She heartily supported Walpole's policy, 
and after her death hte influence was greatly weakened. 
This royal lady, who played such an important rble in 
English affairs during the first years of the king's reign, 
had been the Princess Caroline of Anspach, was married 
to George in 1705 a.d., and deserves to rank amongst 
the greatest and best of the queens of England She was 
beautiful, clever, and learned ; and in an age when the 
courts of European sovereigns were disgraced by levity 
of conduct and corruption, her noble example did much 
to maintain dignity and propriety of behaviour within the 
palaces of the English king. She had two sons, Fre- 
derick, Prince of Wales, and William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, besides five daughters. The Prince of Wales 
adopted a policy of strong opposition to his parents ; and 
so bitter did the feeling of enmity become, that, by royal 
command, a separate residence was assigned to him, and 
he was forbidden to appear at court. Soon after this 
Queen Caroline died, in 1737 a.d. 

Perhaps there are no events which stand out so dis- 
tinctly during the administration of Queen Caroline and 
Walpole as the failure of the Excise Bill in 1733 A- -* 
and the Porteous Riots in Edinburgh in 1736 a. d. The 
first of these was a scheme to collect revenue by means 
of excise instead of customs. The measure failed ; and 
it would scarcely have appeared in history if it had 
not been for the fierce and virulent opposition which it 
encountered, an opposition so violent that the whole 
country was convulsed with the wildest political agitation, 
until Walpole quietly let the bill fall through. A reply 
which he gave to a member of the House is characteristic 
of his temper and policy : " I, for my part," said the 
premier, " assure this House that I am not so mad as 

ever again to engage in anything that looks like an 

u 
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excise, though, in my private opinion, I still think it was 
a scheme that would have tended very much to the 
interest of the nation." The Porteous Riots derived 
their name from Captain Porteous. During a riot in 
Edinburgh, in which the military were called out, he 
had given his soldiers orders to fire on the mob. Several 
were killed, and for this excess of zeal in the performance 
of his duty, Porteous was tried and sentenced to death. 
Somehow the intelligence got abroad that it was the 
intention of the Government to reprieve him. A furious 
mob broke into the jail where the unfortunate man was 
confined, dragged him out and lynched him. For this 
act of lawlessness a bill was brought into parliament 
known as the Porteous Bill, having for its object the 
prevention by forcible means of a recurrence of such 
violence. Finding, however, that the opposition to the 
bill was very strong, especially amongst the Scotch mem- 
bers, Walpole withdrew it. 

The policy of peace and non-interference in Conti- 
nental affairs, which Walpole strove so persistently to 
maintain, was fast drawing to a close. The monopoly 
which the Spaniards endeavoured to maintain in trading 
with South and Central America was exceedingly galling 
to a great and growing commercial nation like England. 
Walpole strove to arrange matters peaceably, but the 
war feeling rose rapidly, and became a perfect frenzy 
when one Jenkins, a merchant captain, related at the 
bar of the House of Commons how his ship had been 
boarded, and his person tortured and slashed by the 
commander of a Spanish guardship, and to prove his 
story, exhibited, wrapped up in a piece of cotton, one of 
his ears, which, he said, had been cut off by the Spaniard 
and thrown in his face, with the words, " Carry that to 
your king and tell him of it" Finding resistance to the 
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tide of popular feeling useless, Walpole consented to the 
Spanish war, which was declared October 19th, 1739 
a.d. " They may ring their bells now," said he, when the 
proclamation was welcomed with peals, " but they will 
soon be wringing their hands." 

Admiral Vernon and Lord Wentworth failed in an 
attack upon Cartagena, the strongest Spanish settlement 
in America, and retired with the shattered remains of 
their forces to Jamaica, in 1741 a.d. Commodore 
Anson sailed with a squadron round Cape Horn to 
attack Peru, and lost all his ships save one, the " Cen- 
turion." After a series of the most romantic adventures, 
he was fortunate enough to fall in with and capture a 
Spanish treasure-ship, having silver to the amount of a 
million and a half pounds' value on board In June 1 744 
a.d. he landed in England amidst the greatest enthusiasm. 
The feat savoured more of the buccaneering days of 
Drake and Hawkins than of a properly-conducted naval 
operation. Meantime, Walpole had been fast losing his 
supporters in the House of Commons, and in 1742 a.d. 
he was reluctantly compelled to resign. He was offered 
by the king and accepted the title of Earl of Orford, but 
he was never again leader of public affairs. He died 
three years after. 

In the year of Walpole's resignation England plunged 
into a great European war. The emperor, Charles VI., 
of Germany had obtained the sanction of the European 
powers that his daughter Maria Theresa should succeed 
to his Austrian dominions. This was known as the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Hardly was the emperor dead, 
however, when France Supported the Elector of Bavaria's 
claims to his dominions, and Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia, laid claim to Silesia. The English warmly 
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espoused the cause of Maria, and in 1743 a.d. Lord 
Stair led in her interest a combined army of English and 
Hanoverian troops into Germany. George II. and his 
son, the Duke of Cumberland, personally took a share 
in the campaign, and at Dettingen, in 1743 ad., over- 
threw a French force that endeavoured to cut off their 
march. This victory is memorable as being the last 
occasion on which an English sovereign appeared on the 
field of battle. In the second campaign thereafter, that 
is, in 1 745 a.d., Marshal Saxe inflicted a severe defeat 
upon the English and their allies, commanded by the 
Duke of Cumberland 

Taking advantage of the embarrassment caused by a 
foreign war and the recent defeat at Fontenoy, Charles 
Edward, the son of the Pretender, and who is known 
as the Young Pretender, made one last attempt to 
regain the crown for the Stuarts. This attempt is known, 
we said, as "The Forty-Five," to distinguish it from 
" The Fifteen," in the last reign. As usual, it was upon 
the unreasoning support of the Highlanders that he 
trusted, and in August 1745 a.d. he hoisted his standard 
in the vale of Glenfinnan. His adherents soon num- 
bered a force of sixteen hundred men, with which he 
descended into the Lowlands, where he was joined by 
several noblemen and gentlemen of note. Having sur- 
prised Edinburgh, Charles Edward took up his residence 
at Holyrood Palace, the ancestral home of the Stuarts in 
that city. By the mass of the citizens he was joyfully 
received and entertained. Without delay he organised 
an armed force, and marched out to meet General Cope, 
who was advancing rapidly from Dunbar at the head of 
the royal troops. At Prestonpans an engagement ensued, 
in which Cope was utterly routed and fled from the field, 
leaving artillery stores and small arms in the hands of the 
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rebels. Had Charles Edward pushed on immediately 
for London, it is just possible that the expedition would 
have succeeded, and the Stuarts would have been again 
on the throne; but the opportunity was let slip. The High- 
land guerilla troops returned home' from Prestonpans 
with their booty, and in the delay occasioned by gather- 
ing a new army the opportunity was lost for ever. It 
was not till six weeks after his victory that the Young 
Pretender began his march into England. He got safely 
as far as the town of Derby, and London was in a panic, 
but there was little real danger. The English Jacobite 
squires, instead of joining their beloved prince, whom 
they admired so much when he was " over the water " in 
France, contented themselves with drinking his health 
and wishing success to his venture. Scarcely a man had 
joined since he crossed the Border, and finding it useless 
to attempt a rising of his English supporters, Charles 
Edward began to retire to Scotland, closely watched by 
the Duke of Cumberland with 8000 men, which he 
had brought from the Continent At Culloden Moor, 
near Inverness, the Duke threw himself upon the rebel 
force and utterly routed it, April 8th, 1746 a.d. The last 
hope of the Stuarts was extinguished. Charles Edward, 
after wandering about in disguise and forlorn, with a price 
on his head, and his person protected by the devotion of 
Flora Macdonald, with difficulty effected an ignominious 
escape, and retired to the Continent, where he died, at the 
age of sixty-seven, a profligate and a drunkard. His 
younger brother, Henry, Cardinal of York, lived till the 
early part of the present century, and was the last sur- 
vivor of the ill-fated house. 
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GEORGE II. (cotitinued). 

From Charles Edward's attempt in 1745 A.D., to the 
Death of the King in 1760 A.D. 



The war brought about by the infraction of the Prag- 
matic Sanction was concluded by the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748 a.d. ; and, as far as England was 
concerned, there was quiet both at home and abroad for 
some years to come. Under this seemingly calm ex- 
terior there were working influences which were soon 
to issue in another European conflagration of war. The 
old sore between England and Spain about the South 
American trade was not yet healed, and France and 
Spain, both ruled by princes of the House of Bourbon, 
had made what was known as the Family Compact, by 
which they had bound themselves to ruin the maritime 
supremacy of England. In this, by a strange reversion 
of foreign policy, they were joined by Maria Theresa, 
Queen of Hungary, who was anxious to recover Silesia 
from Prussia, and who hoped by this means to purchase 
their support. The Russians, too, jealous of Prussian 
influence, joined Maria Theresa. England and Prussia, 
thus attacked, threw down the gauntlet of defiance, 
and uniting, declared war against all Europe in 1756 a.d. 
This war, known as the Seven Years' War, and which was 
destined to close with such brilliant success for England 
and Prussia, began disastrously under the administration 
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of the Duke of Newcastle. Admiral Byng was defeated 
by the French fleet, and Minorca, which was then a 
British possession, was taken. When the admiral arrived 
in England he was tried by court-martial, and shot, 1756 
a.d. Frederick the Great, of Prussia, was defeated at 
Kolin in 1757 a.d., and the same year the Duke of 
Cumberland, with an army of 50,000 men, was forced to 
surrender to the Duke de Richelieu, a French general, 
and to disband all his forces. 

This miserable beginning to the war brought about 
the fall of the Duke of Newcastle, and his place was 
taken by William Pitt. Pitt had all the advantages of 
education and family. He was educated at Oxford, 
and had early in life joined the army as a cornet in the 
Life Guards Blue; but exchanging military life for 
politics, he entered parliament twenty-one years before, 
the present date, and distinguished himself by the 
vigorous opposition he offered to Sir Robert Walpole. 
From the time during which he held office after New- 
castle's retirement, a new spirit was infused into the con- 
duct of the Seven Years' War. As far as England was 
concerned, the chief scenes of action were India and 
North America. 

The East India Trading Company had been estab- 
lished by royal charter in the latter part of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, but it was not till the reign of Charles 
II. that it became an important commercial body. In 
the reign of William III. a rival company had been 
started, under the name of the New East India Company, 
and the rivalry between the old and new companies 
seriously interfered with the Indian trade, until in 1 702 
a.d. they were united. In 1743 a.d., when Robert Clive 
first went out to India as a junior clerk in the Company's 
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service, it was only a trading body. Its territory con- 
sisted of a few square miles of country, for which it paid 
rent to an Eastern potentate. Madras in the Carnatic 
and Calcutta in Bengal were the two chief factories or 
trading stations. Nor was the Company without rivals, 
for a powerful French company, directed by Dupleix, 
aspired to drive the English out and rule the vast 
Indian empire by French influence. The state of the 
empire was then eminently favourable for intrigue, and 
even conquest The power of the great Moguls, or 
Mohammedan dynasty, which had been established in 
the sixteenth century, had been overthrown by continued 
incursions of warlike tribes, especially the Mahrattas 
from the mountainous district of the west coast So 
daring had been the incursions of these hordes, that 
they had even approached the walls of Delhi, the 
Mohammedan capital In the disorder produced by 
the breaking up of the Mogul rule and by the barbarian 
inroads, Dupleix had formed the gigantic scheme of 
conquering the whole of India for France, and his first 
object was to get rid of his European rivals, the English. 
Madras, the chief English trading station, was captured 
by a French force, razed to the ground, and some of the 
leading officials and merchants led in triumph through 
the French town of Pondicherry, to impress the natives 
with a spectacle of the utter cowardice and helplessness 
of the English. Amongst those who escaped was Robert 
Clive, who, in this crisis of affairs, changed the life of 
a clerk for that of a soldier. Madras was afterwards 
restored in terms of a treaty between England and 
France, but Dupleix still continued his scheme of con- 
quering India and founding an Indian empire. Fortu- 
nately for the English, the Company possessed in Clive 
a statesman equal to Dupleix, and a general infinitely his 
superior. By a sudden dash Clive captured Arcot, and 
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held it with 400 Europeans and Sepoys against the 
attack of 10,000 native troops. Victory after victory 
was gained against the native allies of Dupleix, and 
French supremacy in the Carnatic was ruined for ever. 
After some time spent in England for the sake of his 
health, Clive again went out to India, this time as 
governor of a fort, and a lieutenant-colonel in the 
king's service. Events had been meantime paving the 
way for extending the English supremacy over Bengal, 
the largest and wealthiest province of India. Surajah 
Dowlah, who was then the ruler, was a bloodthirsty 
and incapable Oriental despot. He extended his favour 
and protection to the French company, and strove to 
ruin the English. He seized the factory of Calcutta, 
and thrust 146 English captives into a small room 
twenty feet square. In such a climate as India the 
dungeon would have been too close and confined for 
one prisoner. Out of the 146, 123 died in one night 
through suffocation, and the Black Hole of Calcutta was 
the name given ever after to the scene of this fright- 
ful outrage. When the news of the fall of Calcutta 
and the atrocities of Dowlah reached the chief station, 
Madras, Clive and Admiral Watson were despatched 
with an expedition of 900 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys 
to punish the princely monster, who had withal more 
subjects than the King of France or Maria Theresa. 
At Plassey, in 1757 A.D., Clive with his little army of 
warriors, disciplined after the European manner, scat- 
tered to wild confusion 60,000 of the rabble which con- 
stituted the army of Dowlah, and won for England the 
territory of Bengal, the most important of the Indian 
provinces, with a population greater than England and 
Scotland put together. 

It was not only in India that the administration of 
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William Pitt was signalised by brilliant successes. The 
English and French were brought into a fierce contest 
for supremacy in North America. The French held 
Canada, and the English what now constitutes the New 
England portion of the United States. There had been 
frequent quarrels between the rival colonists respecting 
the border forts, but in 1759 A.D., Pitt conceived the 
daring plan of wresting Canada altogether from the 
hands of the French. General James Wolfe was sent 
with 8000 men to capture Quebec. After overcoming 
apparently insuperable difficulties, he managed to force 
the French commander, Montcalm, into an engagement 
near the city. The French were utterly defeated, and 
Canada became an English colony in 1759 a.d. The 
gallant English general did not live to enjoy his nobly 
won honours, for he fell in the fight, struck by a musket 
ball ; and as the mists of death gathered before his eyes, 
amidst the roar of the battle, there were borne to his 
fast-failing senses the cries of "They run, they run." 
"Who run?" said he languidly. "The enemy!" was 
the reply. His glazing eyes brightened for one brief 
moment, and he faintly said, " God be praised ! I die 
happy." His head dropped upon his breast, a short 
spasm shook his frame, and Wolfe lay a corpse upon 
" the field of his glory." 

The same year the allies of England in the Seven 
¥63X8' War gained a brilliant victory at Minden, which 
would have been more complete but for the misconduct 
of Lord George Sackville, who commanded the English 
contingent. Lord George refused to obey orders when 
commanded to charge the routed French with cavalry. 
For this he was dismissed from the service by Pitt. 
Thus the tide of affairs in the Seven Years' War, which 
had begun unfortunately for England and Prussia, was 
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changed, and the two countries stood victorious over 
their foes. In the height of this success, George II. 
died, on October 25 th, 1760 a.d. 

During this reign the new style of reckoning time was 
introduced. The old style had been introduced as far 
back as the days of Julius Caesar, and was known as the 
Julian Calendar. In 1582 a.d. Pope Gregory had recti- 
fied the errors in the Julian Calendar, and introduced 
the new style, under the name of the Gregorian Calendar. 
This new style had been adopted by all the countries 
of Europe save England, Sweden, and Russia. In 1752 
a.d. it was resolved to introduce the new style, or Gre- 
gorian Calendar, into England. There was eleven days' 
difference between the Julian and the Gregorian Calen- 
dars, and it was arranged to jump from the third to the 
fourteenth of September, omitting the intervening days. 
The more ignorant people were filled with dismay, and 
regarded the changes in the days in which Sunday and 
the feasts, such as Christmas and Easter, fell as impious, 
while they had besides an idea that they had been cheated 
out of eleven days of their life. New year's day was at 
the same time changed from the 25th March to the 1st 
of January. 
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When George III., grandson of the late king, ascended 
the throne, the country was flushed with the success of 
the Seven Years' War, and the great Pitt was at the 
summit of his glory. The vast empire of India acknow- 
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ledged the supremacy of England, and the dominion of 
Canada was added to her colonial possessions, while the 
victory of Minden and the command of the ocean by 
British fleets put an effectual check on the ambitious 
designs of the Bourbons of France and Spain. Notwith- 
standing these great successes, neither the war nor the 
minister who carried it on were in favour with the new 
king. European politics were not so much a matter of 
interest to him, as the recovery of that personal influence 
in state affairs on the part of the crown which had been 
altogether lost in the reign of his two predecessors. 
George I. and George II. were Germans, whose whole 
interest was in Hanover. George III. was an English 
king, and had determined to assert himself as such. 
" Be a king, George," was the lesson repeated to him over 
and over again by his mother, and he took the lesson to 
heart. He ascended the throne with the fixed purpose 
of taking the reins of government into his own hands. 

Pitt was still for vigorously prosecuting the war on the 
Continent until the enemies of England were thoroughly 
humbled and brought to advantageous terms of peace; 
but the Parliament was tired of war, and the king offered 
opposition. Finding himself thus baffled, the Great 
Commoner, as he has been called, threw up his office, 
accepting, however, the title of Baroness Chatham for his 
wife, and a pension of ^3000 per annum. 

When Pitt retired from office, he was succeeded by 
Lord Bute, a creature of the king's, and the Peace of 
Paris put an end to the Seven Years' War in 1763 a.d. 
The closing of the Seven Years' War and the dismissal 
of Pitt were extremely unpopular outside the court and 
the parliament, and the voice of the people found vent 
in riots and most vehement attacks on the new ministry 
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by the press. Not only were the king and his minister, 
the Earl of Bute, or Jack-boot, as he was nicknamed, in 
disfavour with the public, but the parliament itself for 
the first time in our history was an object of scorn and 
ridicule to the country. It no longer represented the 
feeling of the nation. Most of the places which returned 
members to parliament were in the hands either of the 
king or some nobleman, or were so utterly insignificant 
in size as to be of no national account whatever. Many 
Cornish boroughs of not more than two thousand inha- 
bitants returned two members to parliament, while large 
and growing cities, like Birmingham, Manchester, and 
others, returned not a single member. Indeed, one place 
which returned a member had dwindled away to nothing. 
Old Sarum was a parliamentary borough, but it had no 
existence as a town. Added to this unjust distribution 
of seats, it was understood and generally believed that 
nearly every member of the House of Commons took 
bribes for his vote, in the shape either of a place, or a 
title of honour, or, as in some cases, of even sums of 
money. But there was fast growing up in England a 
power far superior to that of a self-willed king or a 
corrupt parliament, and that power was public opinion, 
expressed through the medium of a free press. An 
attempt to gag this public opinion by an attack on the 
press ended in the utter discomfiture of both king and 
parliament. 

John Wilkes, a man of low character and consummate 
impudence, was in 1764 a.d. the editor of a newspaper 
called " The North Briton." In that paper appeared some 
violent and irritating articles against the king and the 
Government. Wilkes was arrested, prosecuted for libel, 
expelled from parliament, of which he was a member, 
and outlawed. The king hated Wilkes, the Commons 
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declared his articles to be false, scandalous, and seditious 
libels, and the Lords advised a prosecution ; but in spite 
of the king, Lords, and Commons, the whole country was 
roused to a perfect fury of indignation. Three times 
was he returned for Middlesex, and three times was he 
declared unqualified to sit, as being an outlaw. He was 
elected as an alderman of the city of London, and was 
for the time the most popular man in England. And 
the result is that no sovereign or minister has ever 
since dared, for fear of rousing the popular opposition, 
to attempt to repress freedom of utterance through news- 
papers and the press generally. The letters of Junius, 
between 1769 a.d. and 1772 A.D., glorying in immunity 
from interference, attacked in most unmeasured sarcasm 
and invective the doings of George and his advisers, espe- 
cially the Duke of Grafton. Who wrote these famous 
letters is matter of uncertainty to this hour. 
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The debates of the House of Commons had till now 
been always conducted in private, but the time was 
come when the nation sought to be made aware of the 
doings of its representatives. It was not at all an 
uncommon thing fcr the reports of the doings of the 
House of Commons to be circulated, and the speeches 
of members published, from memory, but this was 
always looked upon with jealousy as an infringement of 
the privileges of parliament. In 1771 a.d. the matter 
was brought to a crisis by the arrest of six printers, 
who were in the habit of publishing the debates of the 
House in, of course, a garbled state, on hearsay. This 
fairly roused the nation, and the Government were 
compelled to yield to popular opinion. From that time 
every word that is spoken in the House has been 
addressed to the general ear, and published fearlessly 
over the length and breadth of the country ; and now 
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the citizen of Edinburgh reads in his morning paper 
the debates of the previous night, and if the colonial 
minister says anything with reference to any dependency 
during an evening sitting of the House, his remarks are 
read by the colonists next day at the antipodes. 

Whilst the country was agitated by the prosecution of 
Wilkes and the attempts to prevent the publishing of 
the debates in parliament, events were fast ripening 
which were destined to bring about one of the most 
disastrous issues in the history of the British Empire — 
the disruption of the American colonies from the mother 
country. The fatal narrow-mindedness of George Gren- 
ville's ministry began the unhappy quarrel, by insisting 
that the British parliament had the right to tax the 
colonists. The colonists had no representatives in 
parliament, and they maintained that taxes could only 
be imposed with their own consent, given through their 
representatives. Nevertheless a Stamp Act was passed 
through the English legislature; but the opposition 
it received from the colonists was so great that it was 
repealed in 1766 a.d. The king was always opposed to 
the Government yielding to the wishes of his American 
subjects, and in conjunction with Lord North, who was 
then his minister, he undertook to force imperial taxa- 
tion on the colonies. The result was that when, in 
1773 A" '* some merchant vessels arrived in Boston 
laden with tea, taxed by the Government, a mob of 
colonial rioters, in the disguise of Indians, boarded the 
ships as they lay in the harbour, and threw the tea into 
the sea, in order that the duty demanded on the tea 
might not be paid to the British authorities. Lord 
North replied to this act of violence by the harsh 
measure of closing Boston against all commerce, and 
depriving Massachusetts of its privileges as a self-governed 
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State. Troops were despatched to overawe the rebellious 
colonists, and General Gage appointed commander-in- 
chief. But the Americans were descendants of a race 
that never submitted to the yoke of any tyrant. They 
came from ancestors who had dared with grim deter- 
mination to curb the power, and even take the life, of 
high and haughty monarchs, that ventured to make 
light of the sacred rights of property, and the still more 
sacred rights of conscience; and they were no less 
proud and fearless than their indomitable sires. On the 
4th of July 1776, the Americans declared their inde- 
pendence, defied the might of England, and closed in 
deadly strife with their own fatherland. 

For eight years the heart-rending and deplorable 
conflict raged. The Americans were commanded by 
George Washington, whose name will be remembered 
and revered in all ages and by all nations as one of 
those mighty heroes who are born to initiate and direct 
some great new movement in the history of the race. 
The first shots of the war were fired in a skirmish at 
Lexington, 1775 A.D., and two months later the colonists 
gave the royal soldiers a foretaste of what was before 
them by desperately contesting the heights of Bunker's 
Hill. Washington was now pitted against General Howe, 
Gage's successor, who, with his well-drilled and well- 
equipped soldiers, defeated his adversary at Brooklyn, 
and compelled him to evacuate New York and New 
Jersey. 

In the next campaign, 1777 A.D., Washington was 
again routed at the Brandywine, and the hopes of the 
colonists sank low indeed. It was at this time the 
Marquis de la Fayette, an enthusiastic young French 
noble, joined the Americans. During the winter after 
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their defeat at the Brandywine, Washington and his army 
were quartered in Valley Forge, and there the suffering 
and privation which the leader and his men heroically 
endured were such as to render the memory of them 
more inspiring to the troops than that of the most 
brilliant and dashing campaign. But though Washington 
was so unfortunate, affairs had taken in the north- 
eastern States a very different turn, and there was 
another story to tell. General Burgoyne, an English 
commander, was surrounded at Saratoga, and compelled 
to surrender and yield up all his cannon, small arms, 
ammunition, and military stores. This was a terrible 
blow, and about the time it happened, Pitt was, in his 
place in parliament, advocating peace with all the fiery 
energy of his nature. " If I were an American," said 
he, " as I am an Englishman, I would never lay down 
my arms — never ! never ! never ! " Soon after this 
speech the English Government received news of Sara- 
toga, and, worse than all, that the French had declared 
war and were in alliance with the Americans. At this 
crisis Pitt, who, under the title of Earl of Chatham, had 
since 1766 been in the House of Lords, was called 
upon to form a ministry. The veteran statesman was 
now thoroughly broken with age and the gout He was 
carried into the House of Lords with his limbs swathed 
in flannel. In the midst of his speech he fell back dying. 
He was carried home, and in a few hours passed away, 
1778 a. d. In the year in which Pitt died, England 
became involved in a war with all Europe, and in the 
same year Philadelphia was captured by the Americans. 
In 1780 A.D., Arnold, one of Washington's most trusted 
officers, deserted and joined the English with the rank of 
general. Major Andr£, who had been instrumental in 
bringing about this act of base treachery, was hanged as 
a spy by Washington. 
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In 1 78 1 a.d. Lord Cornwallis suffered a repetition of 
Saratoga. He was compelled to surrender at discretion 
to Washington; and two years after, in 1783 a.d., the 
independence of the United States of America was 
acknowledged by the English. The thirteen States which 
then composed the Union were constituted a republic, 
governed by an elected President. 

For fully three years, from 1779 to 1782, General 
Eliot successfully held Gibraltar against the most deter- 
mined and skilfully planned attacks of the French and 
Spanish allied forces, whilst during the same years Lord 
Rodney nobly maintained the English naval supremacy 
by a glorious victory over the Spanish off Cape St. 
Vincent, and by utterly defeating a French fleet in the 
West Indies, 1782 a.d. Since the days of Blake, the 
English navy had never been commanded by such an 
admiral as Rodney. In 1783 a.d. the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles brought about peace between England and Spain. 
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CHAPTER LI II. 



GEORGE III. {continued). 

From the Peace of Versailles, 1783 A.D., to the 
beginning of the Regency, 1810 A.D. 

While the American War of Independence was going 
on, Warren Hastings was Governor-General of India. 
The office had been newly created, and he was the first 
to occupy it. He completed the work which had been 
begun by Lord Clive, and commenced that system of 
policy which has made our present sovereign Empress 
of a mighty land, extending from Cape Comorin to the 
snow-clad Himalaya, and added to her already wide 
dominions more than two hundred million subjects. 
Hastings either reduced the native princes to the position 
of mere puppets, as in Oude or Berar, or, where opposi- 
tion was offered, annihilated the native government, as 
in the territory of the Rohillas. He broke the power of 
the Mahrattas or warlike tribes from the western moun- 
tains, who had founded sovereignties in Guzerat, Malwa, 
and Tanjore; he drove back Hyder Ali, the Moham- 
medan ruler of Mysore, who had dared to attack the 
Carnatic, even up to the outskirts of Madras itself; and 
he added the great City of Benares to the English em- 
pire. To Warren Hastings is due the organisation of 
the system of government by which India was ruled till 
the great Mutiny, nearly a century later. But though a 
great and wise ruler, his government was tainted with an 
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Oriental cruelty and despotism which was little pleasing 
to Englishmen. After thirteen years of rule the Governor- 
General returned to England, in 1785 a.d., and, urged 
by the eloquence of Edmund Burke and Sheridan, the 
House of Commons resolved, by a majority of a hun- 
dred and seventy-five to sixty-eight, to impeach him for 
high crimes and misdemeanours whilst administering the 
affairs of India. 

He was tried in Westminster Hall. " The place was 
worthy of such a trial. It was the great hail of William 
Rums, the hall which had resounded with acclamations 
at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which had 
witnessed the just sentence of Bacon, and the just ab- 
solution of Somers, the hall where the eloquence of 
Strafford had for a moment awed and melted a victo- 
rious party inflamed with just resentment, the hall where 
Charles I. had confronted the High Court of Justice 
with the placid courage which has half redeemed his 
fame." At first the trial excited the greatest interest, 
but as time wore on, and it degenerated into mere 
formalities, the public attention became languid, and 
finally ceased. Hastings was a favourite with the king, 
adored by the East India Company and their servants, 
and supported by a strong party. The impeachment was 
unsuccessful, although it was not till 1795 A.D., nearly 
eight years after the commencement of the trial, that he 
was formally acquitted. The expenses of his trial were 
paid, and a pension of ^4000 a year settled on him, by 
the Company. 

When the American War of Independence closed, 
William Pitt, the younger, as he is called, the second 
son of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, entered parlia- 
ment at the early age of twenty-two years. The prestige 
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of his name and his own brilliant talents placed him 
almost immediately at the head of the party which had 
supported his father; and in 1784 a. d. he found him- 
self, at the age of twenty-three, prime minister of Eng- 
land, with a large majority in the House of Commons 
at his back. For the next seventeen years he con- 
ducted the business of the country, exhibiting, in his 
management of men and measures, a wisdom and a 
statesmanship which entitle him to rank as one of the 
greatest of those sages who have, either in ancient or 
modern times, directed the councils of nations. The 
victories of Pitt were those of peace rather than war. In 
1784 a.d. he obtained the passing of the India Bill, 
which introduced a form of government into India that 
remained unchanged till the great Mutiny, and in the 
course of his ministry he instituted the most momentous 
and important financial reforms. But far in excess of his 
accomplished work were the aims, both great and good, 
which regulated his policy. He strove hard, in the face 
of ignorance and prejudice, to bring about, in 1785 a.d., 
that parliamentary reform which was not accomplished 
till forty-seven years after. He did his best to ameliorate 
the condition of Ireland, to emancipate the Catholics 
from the pressure of the penal laws of Elizabeth and 
Charles II., and to abolish the slave trade. But he 
was in advance of those who surrounded him ; he saw 
too far into the future for the short-sighted gaze of his 
friends as well as opponents. Charles James Fox and 
the eloquent and fervid Edmund Burke were his great 
political antagonists, and it was often by means of the 
narrow prejudices of the bulk of the Commons they 
were able to prevail against him and defeat his projects. 

The great event which occurred during the ministry 
of the younger Pitt was the French Revolution, which 
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may be dated from the year 1792 a.d. Oppressed by 
the exactions of a despotic monarch, an overbearing and 
licentious nobility, and a rapacious, corrupt clergy, the 
French people at last rose, and in one wild torrent of 
tumultuous revolution confusedly hurled to destruction 
the institutions of ages. Once the reins of authority 
were broken, the populace ran wild. Louis XVI. , the 
king, Marie Antoinette, the queen, and their son were 
put to death, and a republic established. The new 
republic was warlike and aggressive. In 1792 a.d. it 
declared war against Germany, and the next year, despite 
Pitt's strenuous endeavours to maintain peace, its leaders 
threw down the gauntlet of defiance and declared war 
against England The position of France seemed criti- 
cal in the extreme, for in a short time all Europe was 
in arms against her, and she herself was torn with con- 
tending factions and civil discord. The war which was 
thus kindled between France and the rest of Europe 
lasted for twenty-two years, and was finally closed by 
the battle of Waterloo. 

In 1794 a.d. a young Corsican officer of artillery, 
known familiarly to his soldiers as the " Little Corporal," 
distinguished himself in defence of the republic at the 
siege of Toulon. This officer was Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who was destined to crush or paralyse for a time, by a 
series of brilliant victories, most of the nations of Europe, 
and to play such an important part in the history of the 
next twenty-two years, that the wars which raged without 
intermission during that period are known as the Napo- 
leonic Wars. He crushed the power of Austria by a 
brilliant Italian campaign in 1795 a.d., which was marked 
by great victories at Lodi, Areola, and Marengo. In 
1805 a.d., after Austerlitz, Austria was utterly at his 
mercy, and the next year at Jena he routed the Prussians 
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and entered Berlin. But while Austrians and Prussians 
were bowed to the earth beneath the yoke of the 
conqueror and his haughty legions, the English navy 
stood defiant and rode triumphant on the ocean. In 
1794 a. d. Lord Howe defeated a French fleet off Cape 
Ushant, and the action is generally known as "Lord 
Howe's victory." In 1797 a. d. Admiral Jervis and Com- 
modore Nelson utterly defeated and crippled the fleet 
of the Spaniards, who had just allied themselves to 
the French, off Cape St Vincent, and the same year 
the Dutch, having also joined Napoleon, had their 
fleet almost blown out of the water by Admiral Duncan 
at Camperdown. 

The action off Cape St Vincent first brought into view 
the naval genius of Nelson, the greatest of our admirals. 
Horatio Nelson was the son of a clergyman, and had 
entered the service at a very early age. His wonderful 
skill in naval tactics and discreet valour and daring had 
brought him, by a series of successes, to a high rank in 
his profession. He was hardly forty at the action off St 
Vincent, and for his services there was made a Rear- 
Admiral and Knight of the Bath. In the year after 
this memorable action, that is, in' 1798 a.d., he was 
placed in command of a large fleet, to balk an enterprise 
of Napoleon's, who was about to invade Egypt. Napoleon 
managed to land his troops successfully in Aboukir Bay 
at the mouth of the Nile, but scarcely were they ashore 
when Nelson's fleet was descried in the offing. The 
thirteen men-of-war which had brought the French 
troops were moored close to shore and protected by 
batteries. It seemed as if their position was unassail- 
able. As night fell, however, the English approached, 
and, without a moment's hesitation, Nelson's own flag- 
ship led the way into the harbour. After twelve hours' 
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desperate fighting, only two French vessels managed to 
escape. Nine were captured, two burnt to the water's 
edge, and 4000 Frenchmen slain or made prisoners. In 
1 80 1 a.d. an English fleet, with Sir Hyde Parker as first 
in command and Nelson as second, sailed for Copen- 
hagen. Although Nelson was nominally second, in point 
of fact he had the chief direction of affairs. On arriving 
at Copenhagen, the town was found to be defended by 
floating and land batteries and thirteen men-of-war. The 
English sailed in, and, after a hot action, gained a com- 
plete victory. But the last and greatest of all Nelson's 
exploits was the battle of Trafalgar. Napoleon had 
formed a scheme for the invasion of England. He had 
collected a large army at Boulogne, and was anxiously 
waiting for the arrival of the French and Spanish fleets 
under Villeneuve to protect him in crossing the Channel. 
That fleet, before it could carry out the French con- 
queror's instructions, was attacked by Nelson off Cape 
Trafalgar. In the engagement the gallant Nelson was 
shot on the deck of his flag-ship the "Victory," but not 
before he had utterly routed his foes and saved his 
country, on the 21st of October, 1805 a.d. The great 
minister Pitt did not long survive the great admiral. In 
January 1806 a.d. he died, and before the same year 
was out, his great political opponent, Charles James 
Fox, was laid beside him in Westminster Abbey. 

The same year in which Jervis and Duncan gained 
their great victories off St. Vincent and Camperdown 
occurred the mutinies at Portsmouth and the Nore. 
There is no doubt that, notwithstanding the glorious 
successes of British seamen, the lot of the common 
sailors was a very hard one. Bad pay, bad food, and 
bad treatment from officers roused an ill-feeling through 
the whole navy, which was fomented chiefly by one 
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Parker, a man of rare though perverted ability. Chiefly 
through the influence of Lord Howe, who was very 
popular among the sailors, the men returned to duty, 
and thus a great national catastrophe was averted. 

In the midst of these events Ireland had been in 
a very disturbed state, and during the year in which 
Nelson gained the battle of the Nile there took place 
an open and dangerous revolt, generally known as the 
Rebellion of '98. The rebels were dispersed at Vinegar 
Hill near Wexford by General Lake. The union of 
England and Ireland under one parliament was forced 
upon the attention of the Government, and in 1801 a.d. 
the Irish Parliament ceased to exist, and in place of 
it, the Irish sent representatives to the English Parlia- 
ment. Thus the kingdom was consolidated into the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

While British sailors had been destroying French and 
Spanish fleets, British soldiers on the burning sands of 
Egypt were nobly upholding the honour of England, and 
baffling the ambitious aims of the conquering Napoleon. 
Napoleon had seen the fleet which landed his troops in 
Egypt shattered before his eyes, and his position was 
extremely critical. After some successes against the 
Egyptians, he laid siege to Acre, then held by Sir Sidney 
Smith, an Englishman, who commanded for the Sultan 
of Turkey. After a siege of two months, and several 
desperate attempts to storm the town, Napoleon aban- 
doned it in despair and departed for France, leaving his 
army under the command of Generals Me*nou and 
Kldber. The army thus left was defeated by Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, who was killed by a wound received in 
the action, 1801 a.d. The French subsequently surren- 
dered and were shipped back to Europe. 
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In 1808 a.d. Napoleon Bonaparte, now Emperor of 
the French, with the title of Napoleon I., placed his 
brother Joseph on the throne of Spain. The Spaniards 
rose to avenge this insult to the national honour, and 
were assisted by the English. On the 12th of July 1808 
A.D., Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had already gained great 
distinction in India, sailed for Portugal with 10,000 men. 
Thus began the great Peninsular War. At Vimiera he 
gained his first great victory by defeating Marshal Junot, 
August 21, 1808 a.d. Notwithstanding this success, the 
Government saw fit to appoint Sir Hew Dalrymple to the 
chief command, and Sir Arthur returned home. Under 
Sir Hew's command, by a treaty known as the " Conven- 
tion of Cintra," Junot was allowed to withdraw honour- 
ably from Portugal. This leniency of the new com- 
mander was viewed unfavourably at home, and Sir John 
Moore was appointed to the command of the army. 
With 20,000 men he pushed into the heart of Spain, 
but finding that little reliance was to be placed on any 
assistance from the Spaniards, and fearing to engage the 
French Emperor, who was rapidly coming up, he com- 
menced a retreat. Napoleon followed close after, and 
just got a glimpse of the retreating British, when affairs 
called him into France, and he was forced to leave the 
pursuit to Soult. Moore succeeded in reaching Corunna, 
but the transport ships in which he intended to embark 
his troops had not arrived. In this extremity he faced 
round and stood at bay. The French were beaten off, 
and the English troops embarked in safety, leaving be- 
hind them, however, the gallant Moore, who had met 
his death from a cannon shot, 1809 A.D. This same 
year the English suffered a very severe reverse in the 
utter failure and defeat of the Walcheren expedition, 
A magnificent army of 40,000 men and a large fleet were 
despatched to the mouth of the Scheldt under command 
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of the Earl of Chatham, son of the elder Pitt, and Sir 
Richard Strachan. Its object was to create a diversion 
of the French arms by a large force acting at the mouth 
of the Scheldt, and to destroy the towns of Flushing and 
Antwerp, which Napoleon was converting into great 
naval depots. The whole expedition was unwisely con- 
ducted, and it ended, in consequence, in disaster and 
collapse. This was the severest blow the English sus- 
tained in the war. 

The same year Sir Arthur Wellesley was reappointed 
to the command of the British forces in the Peninsula, 
and began that splendid series of movements and vic- 
tories which drove the French across the Pyrenees. 
He opened the war by a hard-won victory at Talavera, 
in 1809 a.d., where he defeated Marshal Victor, and 
gained for himself the title of Viscount Wellington of 
Talavera. It was this year that, though Napoleon's 
marshal was defeated at Talavera, Napoleon himself 
more than redeemed the tarnished lustre of the French 
arms by the victory of Wagram, which placed Austria in 
his hands. 

In 1 8 10 a.d. Viscount Wellington defeated Massena 
at Busaco, and took up his position in the famous lines 
of Torres Vedras, a powerful basis of operations, which 
none of Napoleon's marshals could force. 

In this year the reign of George III. practically closes, 
although he lived for ten years longer. The king was 
seventy-two years of age, when there came upon him the 
terrible affliction of a complete loss of reason, accom- 
panied with blindness and deafness. For ten years he 
wandered about the rooms of Windsor Castle, a harmless 
lunatic, dead to everything that was going on around 
him. His son George, Prince of Wales, ruled in his 
stead with the title of Regent. 
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GEORGE III. {continued). 
The Regency. 

• 

From the beginning of the Regency, 1810 A.D., 
to the Death of the King, 1820 A.D. 

After securing Torres Vedras, Wellington pressed 
steadily forward. In 1811 a.d. three victories marked 
the progress of the English arms. General Graham 
defeated Marshal Victor at Barossa ; Wellington in per- 
son defeated Marshal Massena at Fuentes d'Onoro; 
and General Beresford gained a victory over Soult 
against overwhelming odds at Albuera. 

In 1812 a.d. Wellington captured Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, besides inflicting a ruinous defeat on Marshal 
Marmont at Salamanca. The news which came to the 
English commander and his army from home this year 
was fraught with significance. Mr. Perceval, the prime 
minister of England, had been shot dead in the lobby 
of the House of Commons by a merchant named Belling- 
ham, who declared that he had been ruined by the war. 
This was the year of Napoleon's great expedition to 
Russia, with an army of half a million, which ended in 
such utter ruin as to involve the virtual final wreck of 
his hopes. 

In 1 8 13 a.d. Wellington, by another great victory at 
Vittoria, accomplished the object of the Peninsular war, 
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in driving the French across the Pyrenees ; and this same 
year the whole of Europe threw itself upon Napoleon at 
Leipsic. After a terrible fight and fearful slaughter, he 
who had so long been the terror of Europe was over- 
thrown on the fair field of battle. 

In 1 814 a.d. Wellington completed the ruin of the 
emperor by overthrowing his general, Marshal Soult, at 
Toulouse. Napoleon abdicated, and the Bourbon heir 
to the throne was proclaimed with the title of Louis 
XVIII. After his abdication, Napoleon was permitted 
to retire to the island of Elba, which was assigned to 
him for an estate. 

In the year 181 2 a.d. the Americans allied themselves 
with the French and declared war against England. 
Although possessed of what seemed an insignificant army 
and navy, they succeeded in inflicting several severe 
defeats upon the British, especially at sea. The defeats 
at sea were not so important in themselves as they were 
calculated to damage the English naval prestige. Before 
those defeats the English had been regarded as invincible 
on the ocean. After the fall of Napoleon, an English 
force captured Washington and burnt the public build- 
ings to the ground. It was a shameless and purposeless 
act, and was amply avenged afterwards by the Americans, 
who defeated nine thousand Peninsular veterans in the 
north of the States, and repulsed, with great slaughter, 
an attack upon New Orleans, 1814 a. d. 

Napoleon did not remain long in retirement at Elba. 
On March 1, 1815 a.d., he landed in the south of France 
at Cannes, and, followed by a thousand of his guards, 
marched upon Lyons. The whole country welcomed 
him, and his old soldiers especially were wild with joy. 
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France was once more in his hands, and Louis XVIII. 
fled to Belgium, Raising an army of two hundred 
and fifty thousand men, the emperor defiantly faced 
the gathering hosts of Europe. The Prussians, under 
Blucher, and the English, under Wellington, were in 
Belgium, and anxious to unite, but before the junction 
could be effected, Napoleon fell like a tornado on the 
Prussians at Ligny, on the 16th of June, and drove them 
back with terrible loss. Then leaving Marshal Grouchy 
with thirty thousand men to hang upon the rear of 
the defeated Prussians, he himself with eighty thousand 
men hastened to give battle to Wellington. On Sunday, 
the 1 8th of June, the two armies faced one another. 
The English were drawn up across the high road to 
Brussels on the Waterloo plains, near the village of St. 
Jean, and, with their Hanoverian and Belgian allies, 
numbered nearly the same as the French. On their 
right they were protected by the farm buildings and 
orchards of Hougoumont, and on their left by the hamlet 
of La Haye Sainte. To force these two positions at 
any risk was Napoleon's aim. At eleven o'clock in the 
morning the booming of cannon and the rattle of small 
arms announced that the assault of Hougoumont had 
begun, and soon after the French artillery opened fire 
upon La Haye Sainte. As the French moved forward to 
attack La Haye Sainte, a murderous fire from the English 
batteries poured upon them. They paused for a while, 
staggered, and scarcely had their officers time to shout 
" Attention ! receive cavalry ! " when the Scots Greys, 
with a ringing cheer, burst upon them, sabring right and 
left, and throwing the whole column into disorder. They 
retreated in confusion, leaving three thousand stretched 
upon the field. After rallying, the French had to make 
the same attack again. This time, led by Marshal Ney, 
they succeeded. But the English stubbornly held their 
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ground. Charge after charge of French cavalry fell back 
broken before their rock-like squares, and at Hougou- 
mont the guards held on with the dogged pluck of their 
race, though mown down by shot and shell, and reel- 
ing beneath rush after rush of the French battalions. 
Napoleon was in despair — time was everything to him — 
Blucher was fast approaching with a large army to assist 
Wellington, and he knew that all was lost if he could not 
scatter the English before the Prussians came up. Still 
those red squares held out and would not give way. At 
last the moment dreaded by Napoleon arrived. Blucher, 
who had outgeneralled Grouchy, came up. With one 
despairing effort Napoleon hurled the Old Guard, his 
picked corps, and the remains of his other lines, against 
the united force, but the effort came too late. In a short 
time the whole French army was in full flight, cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery, pell-mell. The Old Guard alone, 
veterans of Lodi, Areola, Marengo, Austerlitz, Wagram, 
and Jena, moved slowly and orderly amidst the affrighted 
mass, with drums rolling, and as steady under the 
word of command as if they were on parade at a 
review. 

Napoleon fled to Paris, abdicated a second time, gave 
himself up to the English, was banished to the lonely 
island of St Helena, and there died six years after the 
fatal day of Waterloo. 

Louis XVIII. re-entered Paris and resumed his 
government, which had been interrupted by the " Hun- 
dred Days" of Napoleon's rule, from the time he 
made himself master of France for the second time to 
his defeat at Waterloo. The Peace of Paris put an end 
to the great war, which had been raging without inter- 
mission since 1793 ad. One important stronghold 
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England gained by the war, and that was the island of 
Malta, which fell into her possession the year after the 
battle of the Nile, 

Soon after the war, the English navy under Lord 
Exmouth, in conjunction with a Dutch squadron, de- 
stroyed Algiers, and forced the Dey to give up those 
piratical expeditions which had long been the terror of 
the Mediterranean commerce. 

In 1820 a.d. King George III., who for the past ten 
years had been ' helplessly insane, died. His queen, 
Charlotte, had preceded him to the grave by two years. 
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CHAPTER L V. 



GEORGE IV. 

1820 to 1830 A.D. 

George IV. succeeds to the Grown . 1820 
Catholic Emancipation 1829 

Death of George IV 1880 

A political party, known by the name of Radicals, 
advocated a violent and over-hasty reform of parliament 
and redress of grievances. One Henry Hunt, a dema- 
gogue of the class, got up a great and almost seditious 
excitement on the subject of parliamentary reform. 
An attempt to arrest him at a mass meeting in St. 
Peter's Fields, Manchester, brought about a riot, in 
which several persons were killed. The affair obtained 
the name of the Manchester Massacre, or Peterloo. 
This riot, which happened in 1819 A.D., just before the 
death of the late king, was followed, soon after the 
accession of George IV., by the Cato Street Conspiracy. 
The aim of the conspirators, who were led by one 
Thistlewood, a desperate ruffian, was to murder the 
ministers while they were the dinner-guests of Lord 
Harrowby. Having been betrayed by one of their 
accomplices, they were captured in a room in Cato 
Street, off the Edge ware Road. Thistlewood and four 
of the worst were executed. 
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The unhappy domestic relations of George IV. con- 
trast unfavourably with the chaste and orderly conju- 
gal life led by the late king and queen, his father and 
mother. George IV. had been married to the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick, but the union was not a con- 
genial one. A bill brought into parliament to dissolve 
the marriage was thrown out by the Commons, who 
warmly espoused the cause of the Queen, and not only 
absolved her from all misconduct, but granted her an 
annuity of ^50,000. 
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In 1822 a.d. the Marquis of Londonderry, better 
known by his former title of Lord Castlereagh, had taken 
a prominent part in bringing about the union of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1801 A.D., and had been Secre- 
tary of War when the ill-fated expedition to Walcheren 
took place. George Canning at that time vigorously 
assailed him, and attributed the misfortune to the War 
Secretary's incompetence. The quarrel between Castle- 
reagh and Canning was transferred from parliamentary 
to private life, and a duel was fought, in which Canning 
was wounded. Later on, Lord Castlereagh offered such 
an uncompromising resistance to parliamentary reform 
while in the ministry, that the strongest ill-feeling was 
aroused, and a violent Radical party created, which, as 
we have seen, engaged in schemes of seditious opposi- 
tion to the Government 



After the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
Canning became leader of the House of Commons, and 
subsequently, upon the death of Lord Liverpool, he 
became premier. 
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In 1825 a.d. one of those fearful commercial panics 
which scatter desolation through the homes of thousands 
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was brought on by extravagance of speculation. No less 
than sixty banks suspended payment in December of 
this year. 

Daniel O'Connell, a young Irish barrister, of wonder- 
ful eloquence, and possessing unlimited sway over the 
minds of his countrymen, began an attack upon the 
unjust and severe laws against Catholics. The Test 
and Corporation Acts of Charles II. were still in force, 
and according to them no Roman Catholic could sit 
in parliament or hold any borough office. The younger 
Pitt had striven to have these laws repealed, but the late 
king, with a parliamentary majority at his back, steadily 
thwarted him. Matters were, however, now ripe for 
reform, and the " Catholic Association" of which O'Con- 
nell was the life and soul, provoked such a continuous 
and formidable agitation, that Sir Robert Peel introduced 
a bill into parliament, known as the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill, by which Catholics were admitted to parlia- 
ment and all offices of state, except that of regent, the 
lord chancellorships of England and Ireland, and the 
Irish viceroyship. The bill, after being carried in the 
Commons, passed the House of Lords on the ioth of 
April, 1829 a.d., while the Duke of Wellington was 
prime minister. 

Little of importance occurred abroad during this reign. 
England, France, and Russia supported the Greeks, 
against the Turks in their struggle for freedom. The 
Turks, unable to resist this combination, and crippled 
by the total destruction of their fleet in the Bay of 
Navarino by Sir Edward Codrington in 1827 a.d., 
acknowledged the independence of Greece. The allies 
agreed that the liberated country should be made a 
separate kingdom. 

King George died in 1830 a.d., and left no issue. 
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William, Duke of Clarence, the third son of George 
III., succeeded to the crown upon the death of George 
IV. The feeling of the country was strongly in favour 
of parliamentary reform; a readjustment of seats was 
absolutely necessary. Boroughs, formerly of import- 
ance, had in the lapse of centuries decayed, and others 
risen from the position of hamlets to that of large and 
flourishing cities. Nevertheless, no arrangements had 
been made to meet the altered circumstances. St. Ives, a 
small Cornish borough of 3000 inhabitants, returned two 
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members to parliament, while Manchester, with fifty 
times the population, had no representative at alL The 
king and his minister, the Duke of Wellington, offered 
the strongest opposition to any attempt at reform. The 
strength of popular feeling, however, in favour of it was 
tremendous, and the Duke was compelled to resign the 
seals of office. The king then sent for Earl Grey, who 
was in favour of the movement, to form a new ministry. 
Of that ministry Lord Brougham was Lord Chancellor, 
and Lord Palmerston, Foreign Secretary. 

A Reform Bill was introduced by Lord John Russell, 
but it met with great opposition in the Commons. Par- 
liament was, in consequence, dissolved, and a new one 
summoned In the new House of Commons the bill 
passed with an overwhelming majority, but was rejected 
by the Lords. . This rejection was followed by the most 
frightful tumult. Scotland and Ireland were almost in 
open revolt, and England had never been so agitated since 
the days of Charles L The country was upon the verge 
of revolution, when the pe$rs gave way, and allowed the 
measure to pass, in 1832 a.d. 

By this bill the insignificant boroughs were cut off 
from representation, and their rights transferred to new 
boroughs, that had a sufficiently large population. Jus- 
tice, too, was done to leaseholders. Before the pass- 
ing of the bill, only those who actually owned land to 
the amount of forty shillings per annum, or above, could 
vote, and leaseholders had not the privilege. Thus, a 
man who owned a wretched tenement in a back slum 
might vote, while a merchant who held vast warehouses, 
on a hundred years' lease, had not the qualification to go 
to the polling-booth. This evil was remedied by the 
new bill. In the next year, 1833 a.d., negro slavery was 
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abolished throughout the British dominions. This 
measure owes its passing to the ceaseless exertions of 
an anti-slavery party, of which William Wilberforce was 
leader. Twenty million pounds were voted by the 
British parliament to compensate slave-owners for the 
loss they sustained in the liberation of their slaves, 

After a short but severe illness, the king died, June 
20, 1837 a.d., and was succeeded by his niece, 

VICTORIA. 

Our present beloved sovereign is the daughter of 
Edward, Duke of Kent, fourth son of George III. As 
by the Salic law no woman can succeed to the crown 
of Hanover, the succession to this state fell to the next 
male heir of the royal family. 

In the first year of the Queen's reign a rebellion in 
Canada, led by one M'Kenzie, was easily suppressed. 
At home the distress prevailing at that time among 
the lower classes found vent in the clamours of cer- 
tain Radical reformers, who demanded a new charter, 
and called themselves Chartists. The five fundamental 
points on which these reformers insisted were — universal 
suffrage, vote by ballot, annual parliaments, payment of 
members of parliament, and the abolition of a property 
qualification. From enunciating their views the Chartists 
proceeded to riots. At Newport the disorders were very 
great, and were not put down without loss of life. Frost, 
Jones, Williams, and others were transported. 

In 1840 a.d. the Queen married her cousin, Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, known in England as the 
Prince Consort; and since his lamented death, in 1861 
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a.ix 9 he is not unfrequently spoken of with affectionate 
remembrance under the title of Albert the Good. 

The potato famine in Ireland and a bad harvest in 
England forced Sir Robert Peel to remove the duty 
from imported corn in 1846 a.d. For eight years the 
Anti-Corn Law League, of which Richard Cobden was 
the prominent member, had urged the measure upon the 
attention of the Government. From that time England 
has adopted the policy of free trade. 

The peace in Europe, which had existed since the 
battle of Waterloo, drew to a close in 1854 A.D., when 
France allied herself with England to resist Russia's 
encroachment on Turkey. A great war began, and the 
campaigning ground was the Crimea. There are still 
alive many distinguished officers and soldiers who took 
part in that war, who can tell of the battle at the river 
Alma, of Inkermann, fought in the grey dawn of November 
5th, of the daring but useless cavalry charge at Balaclava, 
of the terrible assault on the Redan, and of the final fall 
of Sebastopol, which closed the war, in 1856 a.d. 

From the blood-stained fields of the ' Crimea the 
English army was summoned to grapple with a danger 
of truly awful and portentous magnitude. The millions 
of India were in revolt, and the Sepoys had mutinied. We 
last spoke of India in connection with Warren Hastings ; 
it will now be necessary for us to give a sketch of what 
had happened in that part of the empire since 1786 a.d. 

Under the Governor-Generalship of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, Tippoo Sahib, the son of that Hyder Ali 
whom Hastings had driven back from Madras, made 
himself troublesome to the British Government. In 
1799 AD - ms chief town of Seringapatam was captured 
and he himself slain. Colonel Wellesley, brother of the 
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Governor-General, and afterwards the famous Duke of 
Wellington, now began a distinguished military career. 
At Assaye in 1803 A.D., with 5000 troops he defeated a 
Mahratta force of 30,000. In 1824 a.d., Burmah, which 
had given great annoyance to the English presidency 
of Bengal, was severely punished by expeditions under 
Sir Archibald Campbell and General Morrison, and com- 
pelled to cede several valuable provinces. Whilst Lord 
Auckland was Governor-General, a terrible disaster befell 
an English army in Afghanistan. In 1841 a.d., an 
English army under Sir John Keane marched into 
Afghanistan and replaced upon the throne Soojah, who 
had been expelled by his subjects. A general rising 
of the Afghans compelled the army to evacuate the 
territory, and in the retreat which followed, scarcely a 
man out of 17,000 survived the terrible severity of the 
weather and the unceasing attacks of the Afghans. 
General Sale held his ground at Jellelabad, until relieved 
by General Pollock, who had fought his way gallantly 
through the Khyber Pass. 

In 1843 a.d. Sir Charles Napier, who had seen ser- 
vice .under Wellington in the Peninsula, defeated the 
native rulers of Scinde in the battle of Meeanee, and 
annexed that territory to the British dominions. In 
1845 a.d. the Sikhs of the Punjaub, the most warlike of 
the Indian peoples, declared war. They were defeated 
at the battles of Aliwal and Sobraon by Sir Henry 
Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough, and English influence 
established in the Punjaub. A fresh war with the Sikhs 
was closed by the victory of Goojerat, 1848, when the 
Punjaub was annexed to the British possessions. 

It is difficult to state a definite cause for the 
outbreak of the terrible Indian Mutiny in 1857 a.d. 
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The haughty dislike of the Mohammedans to English 
rule, the fanaticism of the Hindoos, resentment at 
the annexation of Oude, and many other causes all 
tended to make the north-western part especially ripe 
for revolt At Meerut, in May 1857 a.d., the Sepoys 
broke into open mutiny. Delhi was seized by the 
insurgents, and the native king proclaimed emperor of 
India. At Cawnpore the Europeans were massacred, 
and the Residency at Lucknow was besieged. A small 
column of relief was despatched to assist the Residency 
garrison under Sir Henry Havelock, who fought his way 
heroically through the besieging host, and brought an 
accession of force to the garrison, which was by this 
means able to hold out till the place was finally relieved 
by Sir Colin Campbell 

After the Mutiny the government of India was trans- 
ferred from the East India Company to the Crown, the 
Queen being the sovereign, and the Governor-General her 
viceroy. Since then, in 1877 A.D., the title of Empress of 
India has been adopted by Her Majesty. 

Between the years 1868 and 1874 the Right Honour- 
able William Ewart Gladstone was premier, and while at 
the head of the ministry introduced a succession of great 
measures. In 1869 the Irish Church was disestablished. 
In 1870 a Land Bill for Ireland was introduced, to 
ameliorate the condition of the tenant. Extensive 
reforms were made in the navy ; and the army was re- 
organised, the system of promotion by purchase having 
been abolished. National education was fostered by 
the institution of School Boards. In. 1874 a reaction 
brought about an alteration in the views of the majority, 
and Mr. Gladstone retired in favour of the Conservative 
leader, the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli, since 
raised to the peerage with the title of Earl of Beaconsfield 
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Amongst the greatest of our poets ranks Alexander 
Pope, the translator of Homer and the author of the 
" Rape of the Lock," " The Dunciad," " Essay on Man," 
and many other poems, didactic and satirical like these, 
as well as elegaic Pope did not seek the support of 
either political party or patron, and his religion, being 
Roman Catholic, though his father was a man of means, 
debarred him in these intolerant times from admission 
to the great centres of learning, the public schools and 
universities, where he would otherwise have spent his 
youth and nursed his genius. He was born in that 
memorable year in which James II. was driven from the 
throne, and, notwithstanding the disabilities and disad- 
vantages referred to, received a good classical education, 
together with a knowledge of French and Italian. Some 
of his greatest works were written at an age when most 
men have scarcely thrown off the follies and rashness of 
boyhood. At twenty he wrote his " Essay on Criticism," 
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and at twenty-four his " Rape of the Lock," and yet there 
are scarcely two other poems in the language which are 
so often quoted or are so interwoven with our .ideas. 
Pope was the successor of Dryden, and on his death 
assumed his place as the acknowledged leader of men of 
letters. His house at Twickenham was the centre of a 
brilliant society, comprising the greatest names in the 
reigns of Anne and George I. Bolingbroke, the great 
Tory leader, Swift, the trenchantly witty Dean of St. 
Patrick's, the Earl of Peterborough, of Spanish campaign- 
ing fame, and Montague, Earl of Halifax, the famous 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, all paid court to his 
genius, which had triumphed alike over bodily decrepi- 
tude, religious prejudice, and ignoble birth. 

Joseph Addison was the leader of a brilliant company 
of partisan writers who supported the Whig party and 
the Revolution, From that party he received substantial 
rewards for the support he contributed to their cause by 
means of his pen. He began life with all the advantages 
of careful training at more than one great centre of 
learning, and a free introduction to influential circles by 
virtue of the rank of his father, who was Dean of Lich- 
field. Lord Somers, the great Whig Lord Chancellor, 
and a member of the famous junto, gave the young 
aspirant for literary honours a pension of ^300 per 
annum, and he subsequently sat in the House of 
Commons, where he filled the important post of secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Although he 
wrote both dramatic and lyric poetry, Addison's fame 
rests chiefly upon the papers which he contributed to 
the Spectator, a serial which he issued along with others, 
and which contains papers from his pen full of the most 
delicate observations on men and manners, written in 
a style of exquisite elegance and grace. That well- 
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known publication contained so many articles written by 
Addison, that his name will always* be associated with it 
as its inspiring genius, 

Sir Richard Steele was a contemporary and personal 
friend of Addison. They had been school-fellows to- 
gether, and afterwards fellow-students at Oxford. In 
after-life they both adopted the literary profession and 
the same political views. In 1709 a.d. Steele started 
the Tatler journal, which in 171 1 a.d. gave place to the 
more celebrated Spectator, to which he himself, along 
with Addison, was one of the chief contributors. He 
received knighthood from George L, and was for some 
years a member of parliament. 

We have seen Swift, whilst secretary to Sir William 
Temple, amusing the leisure hours of King William III., 
and being offered by that monarch a captaincy in a 
cavalry regiment A far different fate was in store for 
the young Irish Protestant. He took holy orders and 
devoted his literary abilities to the Tory party. He was 
patronised by that party as a set-off to the influence of 
such writers as Addison and Steele, and for services ren- 
dered was appointed to the Deanery of St. Patrick's, 
Dublin, by Harley, Earl of Oxford. His political writings 
were characterised by great ability, scathing power of 
invective, and savage ferocity against his opponents. He 
was constitutionally gloomy, despondent, and even ill- 
tempered. The last two years of his life his mind gave 
way, and he fell into a state of melancholy stupor and 
incurable* madness. His "Tale of a Tub" and "Gul- 
liver's Travels" take a very high place in our litera- 
ture. 

Oliver Goldsmith was, like Swift, an Irish Protestant. 
His life exhibited a strange compound of brilliant talent 
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for literature, and almost childish folly in the conduct of 
his private aflairs. Unlike Addison, Steele, and Swift, he 
played no prominent part in the political controversies 
of the time, nor is his name associated with any great 
historic proceeding or scheme ; still it is rather difficult 
to think of the reign of George IL without conjuring up 
to the mind the image of the good-tempered, simple- 
minded, and improvident author of the " Vicar of Wake- 
field " and the " Deserted Village." 

If Goldsmith is a figure we connect with the Georgian 
era, more so is Doctor Samuel Johnson. His troubles 
in early life, and the indomitable energy with which he 
shook himself clear of the embarrassments of poverty, 
have all been described by his devoted admirer and 
biographer, BoswelL Johnson is famous for his Eng- 
lish Dictionary, " a great, solid, square-built edifice," his 
" Lives of the Poets," and his Latinised style, but, above 
all, for the sayings and doings ascribed to him in Bos- 
well's unique biography. 
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of York 1674 
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Georgia Colonised .... 1733 

The first attempts of the English to found colonies were 
made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert and his famous half-brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
each attempted to colonise a portion of the eastern coast 
of North America. In 1583 a.d. Gilbert took four 
ships, with pioneer colonists on board, to what is now 
St John's Harbour, Newfoundland. But the place was 
uninviting, the winters terribly severe, and the Indians 
hostile. In face of these difficulties, the discontent of 
the settlers broke into open mutiny, and Sir Humphrey 
was forced to leave. His vessel foundered in a storm, 
and the first great colony leader was never again heard of. 
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Nothing discouraged by this failure, Sir Walter Raleigh 
despatched an expedition to explore the east coast of 
what is now the United States. A very fertile district 
was discovered, to which the name of Virginia was 
given, in honour of Elizabeth, the virgin queen, 1584 
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a.d. Next year a hundred Englishmen were despatched 
by Sir Walter to begin the work of colonisation, under 
the governorship of Ralph Lane. These men treated 
the Indians so harshly that they provoked a hostility 
from which they were glad to flee at the first opportunity, 
and they all returned to England. Notwithstanding 
their failure and the evil report they brought, another 
body of a hundred and twenty-five went out to take their 
place. These were even more unfortunate than the first 
expedition, for they never returned ; they were all killed, 
with the exception of a few who changed their civilisation 
for the savage life of the Indian. 

Although such attempts were made in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, it was not till the reign of James I. 
that the first English colonies, or plantations, as they 
were then called, were really founded. Notwithstanding 
Raleigh's failure, Virginia was again the chosen spot, and 
here accordingly the first colony was established. In 
1606 A.D., Captain John Smith, a man of rare ability and 
endurance, went to Virginia in charge of an expedition 
of one hundred and five men. In spite of famine, 
mutiny, and Indian attacks, he held his ground, kept his 
people in order, and taught them the art of self-sub- 
sistence and self-defence. The use of tobacco was intro- 
duced into Europe, and there was a continually increasing 
demand for it In a very few years the greater portion 
of the tobacco in use was exported from Virginia ; and 
Jamestown, as the capital was called, in honour of the 
reigning sovereign, was much resorted to by merchants 
from Bristol. In less than fifteen years the population 
rose to five thousand, and the number kept continually 
increasing by the arrival of immigrants, chiefly cavaliers, 
who, in the time of the Commonwealth, were obliged, for 
political reasons, to leave England. 
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There is a romantic story told about John Smith. 
He was captured by Indians, and bound to a stake to 
be slain, when a lovely maiden, called Pocahontas, the 
daughter of the chief, rushed forward and implored her 
father and the assembled sachems to spare the life of 
their prisoner. Her prayer was granted, and, smitten 
with love and gratitude, the English leader married his 
beautiful deliverer, and took her to Europe. 

A few years later, Lord Baltimore, a nobleman of 
upright and lofty character, but a Catholic, was forced, 
with others of the same persuasion, to seek a home 
abroad, free from the intolerance and persecution that 
prevailed at home. In 1632 A.D., accordingly, Maryland 
was formed into a Roman Catholic settlement, and called 
after the second name of Charles I.'s queen, Henrietta 
Maria. Soon after, Lord Baltimore found that it was 
impossible to limit the immigration to Catholics alone, 
and so he threw it open to all men of the Christian 
religion. The Virginia and Maryland colonists were 
thus of the cavalier party. Had they been in England 
during the parliamentary wars, they would have ridden 
by the side of Rupert as staunch upholders of King 
and Church ; and even into their new homes they carried 
all the feelings of their class and party. 

• 

Of a very different type was a colony which was being 
formed farther north, at the same time that Captain Smith 
was striving hard to keep together the Virginian settlers. 
A small band of Independents had been driven by perse- 
cution in the reign of Elizabeth to Holland, where, how- 
ever, they found that, though toleration was extended to 
their views, they were strangers in a land that would always 
be strange to them. Meanwhile the news reached them of 

the Virginian settlement, and they resolved to seek in the 

z 
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far-off wilds of America a spot which they might con- 
vert into a home, far removed from tyranny of king or 
bishop. Returning from Holland to Southampton, these 
Puritan emigrants set out in two ships on their perilous 
venture. One ship turned back, but the other, the 
" Mayflower," held her course, and landed the " Pil- 
grim Fathers " on the coast of Massachusetts, at a place 
which they called Plymouth, after the port they last 
touched at on leaving Old England, 1620 a.d. Nine 
years after they obtained a royal charter of foundation, 
while their numbers from time to time increased, driven 
forth by the tyranny of Charles I. and Laud, many of 
them men of wealth and of good station, unwilling exiles 
from England Three thousand Puritans left England 
in one year for the new colony, and many even amongst 
the nobility, who resisted the arbitrary proceedings of 
Charles, began, in the gloomy eleven years which 
elapsed between the third and fourth parliament of his 
reign, to look to the New World for that liberty which was 
denied them in the Old. During these years no less 
than 20,000 Englishmen expatriated themselves to seek 
a new home in the West. City after city, State after 
State, was formed by these Puritan exiles, and New 
England was the name given to the group of States 
that arose, which, even to this day, bears strong marks 
of the original character of its founders. 

The colony of Delaware, called after Lord De la 
Ware, consisted originally of a few widely-scattered Dutch 
and Swedish settlers. An influx of English colonists, 
however, between 1644 a.d. and 1674 A.D., robbed the 
place of its Dutch and Swedish nationality, and it became 
altogether English, first as a dependency on Pennsyl- 
vania, and afterwards as a separate colony. 
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Soon after the Restoration, in 1663 A.D., the Carolinas 
were granted to the then great and powerful Earl of 
Clarendon and seven other courtiers, and apportioned 
among them as private estates. The district was settled 
by colonists from different quarters, large numbers of its 
best settlers being French Huguenots, who fled from the 
dragonnades and the persecution of Louis XIV. In the 
reign of George II. the government of the colonies was 
undertaken by the Crown. 

Charles II. granted to his brother James, Duke of 
York, the whole territory of the Hudson, as far as the 
inner lakes, whence arose the name of New York. The 
Duke sold that part of his domain which lay between the 
Hudson and Delaware rivers to several companies of 
settlers, chiefly of the Quaker persuasion. By them the 
district was colonised and called New Jersey. In the 
first year of Anne's reign the government of the settle- 
ment was taken over by the Crown. 

William Penn was the son of a distinguished naval 
officer, Admiral Penn. Though William, when a young 
man, had joined the small and persecuted sect of Quakers, 
he was nevertheless received into the favour of both 
Charles II. and James II. In the reign of the former of 
these monarchs he had given to him, in satisfaction of an 
old debt due to him from the Crown, an immense tract of 
country in North America. In this country he began the 
foundation of the celebrated Quaker colony, which bears 
after himself the name of Pennsylvania. His moderate 
and fair treatment of the Indian aborigines formed a 
marked contrast to the cruelty and harshness with which 
most of the other colonies treated the rights of their 
predecessors, whose lands they had disturbed. In 1683 
a,d., he planted the city of Philadelphia. The difficulties 
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of governing it without the assistance of some higher 
authority grew so formidable, that, in utter weariness at 
the failure of the attempt, he proposed to hand over the 
management of his colony to the Home Government. 

It was not till half a century after the establishment 
of Pennsylvania that Georgia was established, and it 
derived its name from the king then reigning. It was 
designed partly as a convict settlement, and partly to form 
a strong southern frontier to the colonies. In 1773 A * D - 
James Edward Oglethorpe, a military officer, a member 
of parliament, and one who took a deep interest in the 
welfare of the new project, led out an expedition and 
founded Savannah. Twenty years after this, the original 
idea was relinquished, and it became an ordinary free 
colony governed by the Crown. 

All these colonies, in whatever circumstances they 
originated, whether as haunts for refugees from the poli- 
tical or religious intolerance of Europe, or as settlements, 
the fruit of the enterprise of companies or individuals, 
found it necessary, one after another, to place themselves 
erelong under the protection of the Crown of England, 
the mother country of most of them. At the commence- 
in ent of the eighteenth century their population 
amounted scarcely to half a million, but it was the 
beginning of a mighty movement of the English race, 
which has, in our time, peopled one sixth of the globe, 
and brought on 3 -sixth of the population of the world 
within the influence of the beneficent and wise govern- 
ment which grew up and throve upon the kindly soil 
of Britain. The sad story of how the first colonies 
became estranged from the mother country, and after- 
wards freed themselves by a bloody struggle from her 
domination, has been told under the reign of George 
III. From 1783 a.d. their history is that of a foreign 
nation, known as the United States of America 
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While English Puritans and Cavaliers were colonising 
the east coast of North America, the Spaniards were 
making themselves masters of the West Indies, Central 
and South America. It was one of the islands of the 
Bahama group that Columbus first sighted in 1492 a.d., 
and so the whole of the fertile West India islands were 
looked upon as the peculiar property of Spain. The 
sea surrounding the islands was known as the Spanish 
Main, and the numerous ports and landing-places these 
islands afforded formed a convenient rendezvous for the 
fleets and armies engaged in the conquest of the vast 
continent which extended from Mexico to the south of 
Chili. The native Indians were compelled to work as 
slaves, and so great was the cruelty with which they were 
treated, that in a short time this gentle and harmless 
race was exterminated. It was a scheme to supply the 
want of labour in the Spanish sugar and cotton plantations, 
caused by the dying out of the Indians, that first brought 
the English into contact with the tropical possessions of 
Spain. Sir John Hawkins, one of the great seamen of 
Elizabeth's reign, having heard that negroes were in high 
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esteem and brought a good return in the marts of the 
Spanish American colonies, and having also heard that 
they were to be got cheap on the coast of Guinea, 
resolved to make a trial of the trade, and embark, if it 
proved successful, in the speculation. In 1562 a.d., 
with three little vessels he proceeded to Guinea, where 
he got possession of three hundred negroes, and crossing 
the Atlantic, sold them at a good profit to the Spaniards 
of San Domingo, thus beginning that dreadful traffic in 
human beings which in these gentler and happier days 
is looked upon with horror by every nation of Europe. 
The Spanish king, Philip II., regarded with jealousy 
this English interloper in. his dominions, and did his best 
to thwart him, not from motives of humanity, but from 
a fear that English interference, once started, might grow 
and put an end to Spanish monopoly. Sir John was 
not to be balked, however, and not only did he continue 
to run cargoes of slaves, but occasionally supplemented 
his profits by a little of what we should call piracy. 
Philip did well to be jealous of the first English seamen 
in the Spanish Main, for soon, as he foresaw, the sea 
was swarming with British adventurers. Sir Francis 
Drake, the first Englishman who circumnavigated the 
globe, and who had, when a young man, shared in 
Hawkins' expeditions, began his daring assaults on 
Spanish supremacy, and soon the Spaniards had the 
greatest difficulty in retaining their hold on the West 
Indies against the ever-increasing attacks of the growing 
naval greatness of England. 

In 1605 a.d. the crew of the "Olive Branch," a vessel 
fitted out by Sir Olive Leigh, of Kent, landed on Barba- 
does and took possession of the island, setting up a cross 
with the inscription — "James, King of England and this 
island" This was a direct defiance of the rights of 
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Spain, and the first of a series of occupations, some of 
them effected at the point of the sword, which brought 
under the English flag the greater part of this most 
valuable group of islands. 

In 1625 a.d., Lord Ley obtained from James I. a grant 
of Barbadoes as a gift to himself, and established thereon 
a colony, which built Jamestown near the cross set up in 
1605 a.d. To this there was at first no opposition, for, 
although the Spaniards claimed the island as their own, 
they had never made an attempt to colonise it. Two 
years after Lord Ley obtained his grant from James, 
Charles I., paying no attention to the fact, issued another 
grant of fhe island to the Earl of Carlisle, who also sent 
out a party of colonists. An angry feud arose between 
the original colonists and these new men, but the acces- 
sion of larger numbers of Carlisle's men silenced the 
opposition of the others. The strife between political 
parties at home drove many emigrants to Barbadoes and 
the surrounding islets, and the colony soon grew too 
unwieldy and unmanageable in the private hands of the 
Earls of Carlisle. In 1647 a.d. the then Earl of Carlisle 
gave Lord Willoughby a lease of Barbadoes and the 
neighbouring dependent islets for twenty-one years, upon 
condition that he should in person reduce them to 
something like order. This Lord Willoughby was a 
staunch royalist, and after the execution of the king in 
1649 a.d. stoutly held out against yielding up the island 
to the dominion of the Commonwealth. In 1651 a.d. 
Cromwell despatched Sir George Ayscue to reduce the 
daring royalist, and after a considerable loss of life in an 
attack, the Puritan leader accomplished the object of his 
expedition, 

Negro slave labour was freely imported from Africa, 
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and freely used by the planters of Barbadoes; but besides 
this traffic in black slaves, there went on the still more 
terrible traffic in white. It was no uncommon thing in 
the seventeenth century for persons accused of political 
or other crimes to be sold in slavery to the West India 
planters. In 1657 a.d. between seven and eight thou- 
sand Scots, taken prisoners at the battle of Worcester, 
were sold as slaves to the plantations of the American 
isles, many of them being shipped to Barbadoes ; as was 
also the case with seventy persons, among others, accused 
of complicity in a plot soon after the Restoration, includ- 
ing clergymen, officers, and gentlemen. These unfor- 
tunates were treated as bad as, or even worse, than the 
blacks. " They were bought and sold from one planter 
to another, or taken like horses or beasts for the debts 
of their masters, being whipped at the whipping-posts as 
rogues, and sleeping in styes worse than hogs in Eng- 
land." As time wore on, however, the slavery of whites 
died out, and left only negro slavery in existence. 

After Lord Willoughby's defeat by Sir George Ayscue, 
Barbadoes was no longer regarded as a private estate 
of the Earls of Carlisle, and in 1663 a.d. it was formally 
constituted a British colony under the English Crown. 

Jamaica was originally colonised by the Spaniards, but 
under their rule it languished, so that when, in 1655 
A.D., a hundred and fifty years after, it was captured by 
Crom well's forces, there were little over 1000 Spaniards 
and an equal number of negroes on the island. It was 
taken almost without resistance, and soon the English, 
with their usual energy, began to settle there. The 
progress of the new English colony was not at first 
rapid. It was placed under military rule, and the 
soldiers refused to settle as colonists. The great draw- 
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back, however, to the progress of the colony was the 
terror inspired by the Maroons, or bands of runaway 
negro slaves. These blacks, escaping from the brutal 
severity of their masters, took refuge in the mountains 
and inaccessible districts, and formed a constant scourge 
to the outsettlers, whose plantations they were perpetually 
sacking. For nearly a century and a half they were 
more to be dreaded than a tribe of hostile savages. 
Cruelty begat cruelty, and the settlers treated the maroons 
with no mercy when they could lay hands upon them, 
capturing them either in open fight or by means of the 
bloodhounds which they trained to track them to their 
lairs. For a long time, too, the energies of the colonists 
were devoted rather to plundering the neighbouring 
Spanish settlements than to tilling the soil. The Buc- 
caneers, or Filibusters, as the colonial sea-robbers were 
called, were encouraged by the English governor of the 
island ; and for many years Jamaica was little other than 
a nest of English pirates. Supported by the Government, 
and with no dishonour attaching to their nefarious 
practices, except amongst those they pillaged, the buc- 
caneers organised piracies little short of military expe- 
ditions in their magnitude. In 1670 a.d. Captain Henry 
Morgan, with a pirate force of nine ships and 500 men, 
sacked the rich and powerful Spanish city of Porto Bello 
near Panama, from which he returned home, laden with 
booty, to be afterwards made a knight and deputy- 
governor of Jamaica by Charles II. What with buc- 
caneers, slave-traders, and maroons, the colony was in 
a deplorable state of strife, vice, and misery. 
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In 1692 a.d. a terrible earthquake shook the whole 
island, and destroyed Port Royal, then the capital. " On 
the morning of the 7th of June, 1692 a.d., the governor 
and council were met in session, the wharves were laden 
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with bales of the richest merchandise, the markets and 
stores displayed the glittering spoils of Mexico and Peru, 
the streets were thronged with people, when the clear 
and serene sky became overshadowed by partial darkness, 
broken by faint gleams of red and purple, and a tremen- 
dous roar, like that of distant thunder, broke from the 
base of the mountains, and reverberated through the 
valleys to the beach, while the sea, impelled by a mighty 
convulsion, rose in a few minutes five fathoms high over 
the devoted town." 

In spite of the character of its early settlers, Jamaica 
made rapid advances. Its fertile soil produced sugar, 
cotton, ginger, pimento, logwood, and indigo, and in 
the early part of the eighteenth century the value of its 
exports was estimated at half a million. With the 
increase in the production of the country, there grew an 
increasing demand for slave labour, till in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century there were thirty thousand 
whites in Jamaica and three hundred thousand negroes ! 
This vast preponderance of the slave population was 
a constant source of uneasiness. The maroons still 
lurked amongst the inland mountains, and their numbers 
were being constantly reinforced by runaway slaves from 
the English plantations. Between 1678 and 1832 a.d. 
there were no fewer than twenty-eight attempts at revolt 
by the slaves. The treatment of the slaves was terribly 
harsh, for the planters were not restrained from cruelty 
by such selfish considerations as weigh with the owner 
of horses or bullocks, the price of which is so high, 
and their good condition so essential to their service in 
labour. The supply from Africa was unlimited, and, as 
a matter of economy, it was found cheaper to work 
negroes to death in a short time and buy new ones, than 
to incur the expense connected with preserving the old 
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hands in health and comfort. In 1807 a.d. the further 
importation of slaves was prohibited, and this measure 
did great good, inasmuch as the slaves in the island 
immediately became more valuable and received better 
treatment In 1832 a.d. a terrible revolt of slaves spread 
desolation over the whole of the western part of the 
island, and the most dreadful acts were perpetrated by 
the infuriated negroes. When the rebellion was ulti- 
mately put down, the planters exacted their revenge with 
a ferocity and cruelty not a whit behind their bondsmen. 
These dreadful doings of slaves and slave-owners at last 
forced on the adoption of the measure for which William 
Wilberforce had so long agitated, and in 1833 a.d. 
slavery was abolished throughout the length and 
breadth of the British empire. Though the progress 
of the disease has been stopped, yet the face of Jamaica 
still bears terrible marks of its ravages. 
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Since 161 1 a.d. the Bermudas, valuable from their 
convenient position as a naval and military station, have 
been occupied by the English. Before the separation of 
the United States from the mother country, this group of 
islands Was a dependency of the colony of Virginia. 
After the War of Independence it was fortified with 
almost impregnable defences, and a great naval dockyard 
was constructed. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Eng- 
land annexed many of the smaller West India islands, 
and at the end of the Napoleonic wars found herself in 
secure possession of nearly every important island, except 
Cuba, Hayti, and Porto Rico. 

Guiana had long been regarded by European adven- 
turers as a mysterious land, full of golden wealth, and 
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many fables were told of the Golden City of Manoa 
and the Golden Lake of Patina. We have seen in the 
reign of James I. how Sir Walter Raleigh was lured 
thither by the glittering bait of gold, and what a miser- 
able disappointment he received. Although English 
expeditions visited the place from time to time, it was 
left to the Dutch to found a colony, which flourished 
for two centuries. It was seized by the English in the 
Napoleonic wars, and its possession confirmed to them 
at the peace of 1 814 a. d. 
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Newfoundland and Nova Scotia re- 
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Earl of Durham, Governor-General 1838 

Of that vast tract of country to the north of the United 
States which is known as British North America, the 
first part to be colonised was Newfoundland. As early 
as the reign of Henry VIII. the enormously valuable 
fisheries drew many European ships to those waters. 
English, French, Spaniards, and Portuguese all strove 
for the possession of shoals teeming with greater wealth 
than the silver-mines of Peru or the pearl-fisheries of 
Ceylon. In the summer months thousands of noisy 
fishermen from all lands took up their abode in the bays 
and creeks of the island ; but when the dark and dreary 
winter closed in, they had all gone, and the stillness of 
death reigned over the harbours which had been swarm- 
ing a short while before with craft and vessels of all sizes. 
Even as late as the time of Oliver Cromwell, no more 
than three hundred and fifty families remained through 
the winter. The permanent settlement of colonists on 
the island met with little favour from the Government, 
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for in the reign of Charles II. a petition from the inha- 
bitants to be constituted a properly-organised colony 
received the answer that all plantations, that is, settle- 
ments, in Newfoundland were objectionable, and that if 
they were not satisfied with their position, they had better 
come home. In fact, at one time the Home Government 
had gone so far as to contemplate uprooting the colony 
altogether and sending the settlers away. This was 
never done, but strict orders were issued by Charles II. 
against fresh emigrants going out to the colony. It was 
not till the reign of William III. that Government sanc- 
tion and countenance were given to a permanent settle- 
ment on the island. During the wars between William 
and Louis XIV., and afterwards during the war of the 
Spanish Succession, the French struggled hard to wrench 
this valuable island from the English, but the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713 a.d. finally made it a British possession, 
and in 1728 a.d. the first governor and commander-in- 
chief was despatched from England. 

Nova Scotia, or Acadie, was originally colonised by 
the French in 1604 A.D., at the time when Henry IV. of 
France sent out the Marquis de la Roche with a company 
of convicts to colonise New France, as the whole of the 
regions about Canada were then called. These emi- 
grants settled in Nova Scotia, and after spending seven 
very miserable years in it, the survivors, only twelve in 
number, were in pity brought back to France. In 1614 
a.d. it was conquered by the English, and seven years 
afterwards granted by James I. to Sir William Alexander 
and the Nova Scotia baronets. It was not, however, till 
the end of the great wars of Louis XIV. that the colony, 
by the Treaty of Utrecht, became fully recognised as an 
English one. But notwithstanding that it was under the 
British Crown, the French colonists were three times as 
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numerous as the English, and these naturally regarded 
with very great disfavour the change of allegiance. In 
the troubles which afterwards occurred in Canada, and 
which ended in the conquest of the colony by Wolfe's 
victory at Quebec, the French settlers of Nova Scotia 
sympathised so strongly with their defeated fellow- 
countrymen, and gave such manifest signs of an inclina- 
tion to revolt, that in 1755 AD - tnev were, sorely against 
their will, removed by the English Government and 
distributed over the colonies of New England, New 
York, and Virginia. Some years after, those who were 
willing to swear allegiance to the English Crown were 
allowed to return. From that time the colony assumed 
a distinctly British form, and the French element faded 
out. In 1758 a.d. the government established in it was 
formed to a certain extent upon the model of the mother 
country, and consisted of a governor, representing the 
Crown, and two houses of parliament, namely, the 
Legislative Council and the House of Assembly. New 
Brunswick was originally a portion of Nova Scotia, but 
in 1784 a. d. it was made a separate colony. 
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Prince Edward's Island was originally settled from the 
mainland of Nova Scotia by French settlers, who shared 
the fate of their brethren in being expelled from their 
homes by the English Government, which had taken 
possession of the island with the adjoining continental 
districts. It was for a long time part of the colony of 
Nova Scotia, but was constituted a separate colony in 
1770 A.D. 
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Canada was first colonised by the French. In 1603 
a.d. an expedition set out from France under Samuel 
Champlain as a party of exploration. The report that 
the explorers brought back was a favourable one, and 
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the next year the founders of the new colony sailed over 
in two ships. Champlain possessed in a high degree the 
qualities necessary for one who has assumed the task 
of founding a new state upon savage soil Under his 
wise and prudent directions the settlement prospered, 
and Quebec was fixed upon as the head-quarters of the 
colony. In 1720 a.d. Quebec was a thriving town of 
7000 inhabitants, and Montreal had a population of 
3000. The constantly recurring wars between England 
and France, from the Revolution to the Seven Years' War, 
extended to the colonies. The French colonists of 
Canada and the other North American colonies were in 
as bitter hostility to England as their parent nation in 
Europe. The possession of the Mississippi basin was a 
constant bone of contention and source of trouble. In 
1755 a.d. General Braddock, in command of a body of 
English troops, undertook a campaign into Ohio, with a 
young colonist named George Washington as his second 
in command. The expedition was an utter failure, and 
Braddock was killed. In 1759 a.d. the military genius 
of Wolfe won Canada for Great Britain. 

When Canada was first annexed to the British empire 
the French inhabitants numbered 60,000, and the 
English, chiefly regimental officers and officials, were not 
more than 400. The new rule was badly administered 
by incompetent men, until the "Quebec Bill" of 1774 
a.d. established clearly the rights of the Canadians. 
Knowing the prevailing discontent of the French in 
Canada, the Americans, when they declared their inde- 
pendence in 1776 a. d., asked the Canadians to join them 
in the revolution. But the French colonists, who de- 
tested quite as heartily the colonists on the south of the 
St. Lawrence as they did the rule of the British, refused 
to throw off their allegiance to Great Britain, to take part 
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in a movement with which they had no sympathy. The 
Americans, however, persisted, feeling confident that, if 
they could once obtain a footing in the colony, the bulk 
of the Canadians would declare for independence. In 
1775 a.d., General Montgomery and Benedict Arnold 
led two expeditions, one against Montreal and the other 
against Quebec Montgomery was successful in taking 
Montreal, and effected a junction with Arnold, who had 
fared badly. The united forces made an attack upon 
Quebec, which resulted in the death of Montgomery and 
a complete failure of the attempt. 

At the close of the war of Independence the French 
and English colonists were equally balanced in numbers, 
and for many years the bitterest ill-feeling existed between 
the two nationalities. To such a height did this feeling 
rise that, in 1791 A.D., in order to smooth political and 
social differences, Canada was divided into two provinces, 
Upper and Lower Canada, the former practically an 
English, the latter a French colony. 

In 18 1 2 a.d. the Americans, again relying on the 
discontent of the French settlers, invaded the colony. 
They had, however, thoroughly mistaken the sentiments 
of the French Canadians, who were not so anxious to 
throw off their allegiance to England as to obtain justice. 
Four splendid corps of militia, known as the Canadian 
Voltigeurs, were raised and did good service against the 
invaders. At Lundy Lane, near Niagara, where the 
Americans were defeated in 18 13 a. d., they fought with 
the greatest bravery side by side with English colonists. 
The government of Canada was so unsatisfactory that a 
serious rebellion occurred in 1837 a.d. under the leader- 
ship of one Mackenzie. The rebellion created great 

alarm both at home and in the colony, and the next 
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year, 1838 A.D., the Earl of Durham, a nobleman of great 
wisdom and ability, was sent out as Governor-General 
of all British North America, with instructions to inquire 
into, and, if possible, remedy the defects in the colonial 
administration. By his advice Upper and Lower Canada 
were reunited, and he recommended a confederation of 
all the British North American colonies. The carrying 
out of Lord Durham's recommendation was intrusted to 
Mr. Charles Powlett Thompson, who ably performed his 
duties and was rewarded by being raised to the peerage 
with the title of Baron Sydenham. Since the governor- 
ship of the Earl of Durham, Canada has prospered 
greatly. The whole of British North America now, with 
the exception of Newfoundland, forms a confederation 
of colonies, known as the Dominion of Canada, governed 
by a Governor-General and two Houses of Parliament, 
the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly. 
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The Cape of Good Hope, originally called the Cape 
of Storms, was discovered in i486 by Bartholomew Diaz, 
but it was not colonised till a century and a half later. 

In 1648 a.d. a Dutch vessel, called the "Haarlem," 
was wrecked upon the coast, and the captain and his crew 
were compelled to spend several months there. They 
were so favourably impressed with the climate and soil 
of the place, and its convenient position as a port of call 
for vessels going to the East Indies, that they strongly 
recommended its settlement. The Dutch East India 
Company adopted the idea, and a band of pioneer 
settlers arrived in Table Bay in 1652 a.d., under the 
leadership of Jan Van Riebeck. On the present site of 
Cape Town the first wooden shed was erected. 

In 1658 a.d. the new colony numbered 360 souls. 

The usual trouble between the European settlers and 
the aboriginal inhabitants soon begaa The Hottentots 
were never friendly from the first, but as they saw them- 
selves fast pushed back from the most fertile tracts and the 
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best streams by ever-increasing and avaricious colonists, 
positive mistrust arose, and finally open hostility. In- 
juries to Europeans were retaliated upon the natives with 
violence and revengeful ferocity. The Bushmen, very 
low specimens of the Hottentot race, were reduced to 
slavery and treated with the greatest harshness. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the whole 
population numbered 20,000. In 1806 a.d., Sir David 
Baird seized the colony by force, after a desperate 
resistance from the Dutch settlers ; and in 18 15 a.d. it 
was formally ceded to Britain. 

Soon after the colony was brought under British rule, 
the Kaffirs, who had formerly dwelt to the rear of the 
Hottentots, became near neighbours of the settlers, 
partly by the advance of the latter northwards, and partly 
by the tendency of the Kaffirs to press south, through 
the territory of the almost exterminated Hottentots. 
The Kaffirs are well-built, daring, and intelligent savages, 
and have given great trouble to the authorities of the 
colony. In 18 11 a.d., they were expelled from the 
northern districts of the colony, and driven at length 
beyond the Great Fish River. This expulsion was 
accompanied by much cruelty, and from that time the 
Kaffirs have been the sworn irreconcilable enemies of 
the Europeans. 

In 1 81 8 a.d., Gaika, a friendly Kaffir chief, with his 
own men and a large body of colonists, attacked the 
Kaffirs beyond the Great Fish River, and slaughtered 
vast numbers, besides destroying villages and carrying off 
cattle. An attempt of the Kaffirs to retaliate by an 
attack on the then newly-established Graham's Town, 
resulted in their utter defeat, and a new province was 
added to Cape Colony. 
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In 1834 a.d., another cruel war raged between the 
settlers and the savages, and this time Gaika was the 
enemy of the British. This war, too, was accompanied 
by horrible atrocities on both sides. Indeed, the con- 
duct of the colonists had been so contrary to the pro- 
fessed religion and humanity of Europeans that Lord 
Glenelg, then Colonial Secretary, distinctly reprimanded 
the governor, Sir Benjamin D'Urban. This same year 
slavery was abolished in the colony, according to the pro- 
visions of the famous Emancipation Bill of Wilberforce. 

In 1846 A.D., and on till 1852 a.d., there were almost 
continuous hostilities with the Kaffirs, which resulted in 
an increase of British territory by the annexation of the 
Orange River Territory. In 1852 a.d. a constitution was 
granted to the colony, and thenceforth, instead of being 
under military rule and governed by the Colonial Office 
in London, it was made self-governing, with a governor 
and two Houses of Parliament, a Legislative Council 
and a House of Assembly. The next year many of the 
discontented Dutch settlers, or Boers, were allowed to 
found an independent republic, known as the Orange 
River Republic. 

Natal was first colonised in 1823 a.d. by Lieutenant 
Fairwell and party. This first attempt was unfortunate, 
for the settlers were murdered by the Kaffirs. In 1835 
a.d. a footing was obtained, and after a severe struggle 
with the natives, and an unsuccessful attempt of the 
Dutch residents to throw off the British allegiance, the 
settlement was made a dependency of Cape Colony. 
In 1856 a.d. it was constituted into a separate self- 
governing colony, with the usual colonial constitution 
of a governor and two Houses of Parliament. 

Mauritius was taken possession of by the Dutch in 
1598 a.d., and called by them Mauritius in honour of 
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their Stadtholder, Prince Maurice. In 17 15 a.d. it was 
seized by the French and christened Isle of France. In 
1 8 10 a.d. the British took it, and its possession was finally 
confirmed to them in 18 14 a.d. 

The first navigator to give any distinct account of 
Australasia was Tasman, a great Dutch sailor, who was 
despatched at the head of two exploring expeditions, 
in 1642 a.d. and 1644 a.d., by Anthony Van Dieman, 
governor of Batavia, Tasman sailed down the east coast 
of what was then called New Holland, and was the first 
to discover the island formerly known as Van Dieman's 
Land, now Tasmania. William Dampier, an English 
ocean adventurer, visited the north-western part of Aus- 
tralia in 1688 A.D., and gave a very unfavourable account 
of the country. 

It is to Captain James Cook that we owe our first 
detailed and accurate account of Australia and New 
Zealand. In 1769 a.d. that celebrated navigator sailed 
round the coast of New Zealand, making careful and 
accurate observations, and from thence he struck across 
westwards to the east coast of Australia and forced a 
landing at Botany Bay, in spite of native hostility ; thence 
he went northwards as far as Cape York. 

The adventures of Cook excited the greatest attention 
in Europe, and the French despatched an expedition 
under La P£rouse, in which no expense was spared to 
make it one of the greatest and most important voyages 
of discovery that had ever been undertaken. La P£rouse 
reached Botany Bay in safety, but from that time his 
fate is wrapt in mystery. No voyage of search has 
ever been able to afford any clue to the discovery of 
the remains of an expedition from which so much was 
expected. 
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Before the American War of Independence the 
English Government had been in the habit of transport- 
ing English criminals to the North American colonies. 
That place of transportation being now cut off, in 1784 
a.d. an act of parliament was passed empowering King 
George III. to appoint some place beyond the seas to 
which criminals might be sent. The eastern coast of 
New Holland with the neighbouring islands was decided 
upon. Thus was begun the colonisation of Australasia. 

In 1787 a.d. Captain Arthur Philip, R.N., left Eng- 
land in charge of a small fleet, having on board 715 
prisoners and 208 soldiers with their wives and families. 
The fleet entered Botany Bay in January 1788 a.d., 
but not liking the position of the place, Captain Philip 
went a little farther north and reached Port Jackson, 
with Sydney Cove close to it. Here the convicts were 
landed, and the first rude huts they built were the first 
homes constructed in the colony of New South Wales. 
The new colony for many years presented all the revolt- 
ing features of a community formed of the very dregs of 
the English criminal classes. The settlement of free 
colonists was distinctly discouraged by the Government, 
and under the administration of Governor Bligh, a man 
of narrow, intolerant views and of little capacity, the 
colony in 1808 a.d. sank to a low ebb of prosperity. 
Amongst the free settlers, Mr. John M 'Arthur rendered 
himself conspicuous by the energy of his conduct and 
his broad views of colonisation. He had the honour of 
founding the vast wool-growing industry which forms 
now the great staple product of Australasia. When he 
first exhibited a specimen of Australian wool in London, 
and confidently predicted that at no distant time Eng- 
land would derive her chief supply of wool from the 
colonies, he was laughed at. From 1821 a.d. a tide of 
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free immigration set in, and the progress of the colony 
became astonishingly rapid. Sydney fast rose to the 
position of a city of importance, and the ever-increasing 
flocks and herds, and the daring enterprise of the 
colonists, led to the opening up of new and fertile 
tracts of country all round the eastern and southern 
coasts. The fertile island of Tasmania was made use 
of by the authorities of New South Wales, in 1804 A.D., 
as a second convict settlement, and twenty years after- 
wards was erected into a separate colony, the number of 
free immigrants having by that time reached to over 
six thousand. From Tasmania bold and enterprising 
settlers, always on the look-out for fresh pastures, crossed 
Bass' Straits, and began to feed their flocks on the 
fertile plains in the south-east of Australia. The news 
of the good blocks of country to be taken up there 
spreading fast, it was not long before the squatters, or 
sheep farmers, from New South Wales began to occupy 
the land with their flocks. In 1836 a.d. there were 177 
colonists in what was then known as the Port Philip 
district. The new district throve apace, and in 1837 
a.d. the city of Melbourne was first laid out. 

It was not only south that wool-growers moved in 
search of open and unlimited country for grazing their 
sheep ; but as soon as it became generally known in 
the older settlements that good land was to be had 
northwards, free settlers in large numbers began to 
occupy the country round Moreton Bay. 

Far removed from the capital and institutions of the 
mother colony of New South Wales, the settlers of Port 
Philip in the south and Moreton Bay in the north early 
felt the need of a local government In 1851 a.d. Port 
Philip was declared a separate colony under the name of 
Victoria, and in 1854 a.d., together with New South 
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Wales, was made self-governing, with a governor and two 
Houses of Parliament. In 1859 a. d. the Moreton Bay 
settlement became a separate colony under the name of 
Queensland. 

Unlike Victoria and Queensland, which were sections 
of country carved out of the older colony of New South 
Wales, the settlements of Western and South Australia 
were founded by English enterprise. In 1829 a. d. and 
1830 a.d. companies of settlers planted the Swan River 
Settlement, as it was then called, and founded the city of 
Perth, now the chief town of Western Australia. In 1836 
a.d. South Australia was founded, and twenty years after 
was made a self-governing colony with the usual consti- 
tution of a governor and two Houses of Parliament 

In 1840 a.d. New South Wales was relieved from the 
intolerable burden of receiving shipload after shipload 
of the worst English criminals. After a severe agitation, 
the importation of convicts was stopped by the Home 
Government, and then the oldest settlement was placed 
on a footing of equality with the younger colonies which 
were free from the convict element. Thirteen years 
after, the same boon was granted to Tasmania. 

The discovery of copper in South Australia in 1842 
a.d., and still more the discovery of gold in Victoria in 
1 85 1 a.d., acted like magic in drawing vast numbers of 
settlers from all parts of the world to the southern por- 
tion of Australia. Under the influence of the burning 
thirst for gold the population increased with almost 
incredible rapidity, and after the original attractive power 
was considerably lessened, those who had come to seek 
for gold remained as settlers on the fertile land in which 
they found themselves placed. 
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With a continent like Australia, little short of Europe 
in size, and of which little is known, exploration is a work 
of the greatest moment and interest to settlers, the ex- 
tension of whose industry, the production, namely, of 
wool, requires the continual opening up of fresh tracts of 
country. The absence of great navigable rivers renders 
the work of the explorer specially arduous and hazardous. 
Burke and Wills crossed the continent from south to 
north in 1861 a.d., but perished on their homeward 
journey. Since then, M'Kinlay, Stuart, and others have 
performed the same feat, and returning, have added 
much to our knowledge of the interior. 

As far back as 1809 a.d. relations sprang up between 
the colonists of Australia and the natives of New 
Zealand, or the Maories, The valuable timber, flax, and 
gum which they could supply made traffic with * the 
natives repay the enterprise of a few traders, and the 
ports of the North Island formed a convenient harbour- 
age for the South Sea whalers. 

In 1 8 14 a. d. the London Church Missionary Society 
included New Zealand within the sphere of its labours. 
Visiting traders, whalers, and missionaries were not, how- 
ever, the elements out of which a colony could be con- 
structed, and in 1839 a. d. there were not in New Zealand 
more than 2000 whites, or pakehas, as they were called by 
the natives. Most of these were in and around the Bay 
of Islands, in the extreme northern part of the colony. In 
that year the newly-established New Zealand Company 
acquired large tracts of land around Cook's Straits. The 
Home Government, fearing lest the company, by acquir- 
ing territory unfairly, or without due regard to the just 
interests of the native owners of the soil, might possibly 
embroil themselves and England in serious complications 
with the natives, placed the islands under the authority 
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of the governor of New South Wales. In 1840 a.d. a 
lieutenant-governor was sent from Sydney, and British 
rule commenced in New Zealand. The progress of the 
colony was fairly rapid. Nine little colonies grew up 
gradually from the seaports in which the colonists first 
obtained a footing, and then gradually worked inland. 
These nine colonies became afterwards provinces of a 
Federal Government, which first sat at Auckland, and 
afterwards at Wellington. Each province enjoyed' a 
large measure of self-government, and had its own 
executive and legislative assembly, till in 1875 a. d. tne 
provinces were abolished, and the whole government 
centralised in a governor and two Houses of Parliament. 

It was not to be supposed that an athletic and daring 
race of savages, such as the Maories, would allow 
themselves to be displaced from their lands without a 
struggle. In 1843 A- D ' a collision with the natives was 
provoked by the indiscretion of the European settlers in 
Nelson, at the north of the Middle Island, and two years 
after, the natives of the Bay of Islands district sacked the 
chief European settlement It was, however, in i860 
a.d. that what is known as the New Zealand War began. 
The war feeling of the natives, roused by a quarrel in 
Taranaki, spread over the whole of the North Island, 
and the struggle that ensued assumed such a formidable 
aspect that large bodies of Imperial troops were sent to 
assist the hard-pressed colonists. The flames of war 
were stamped out in 1865 a.d., and since then New 
Zealand has made exceedingly rapid progress. 
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